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INTRODUCTION 


Throughout  the  great  area  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
strategic  conditions  that  faced  the  British  Admiralty  be- 
tween the  two  V/orld  V/ars  were  artificial.     They  were  based 
on  agreements  which  were  kept  by  all  signatory  parties  with 
the  exception  of  Japan  -  the  only  power  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  Par  East  which  threatened  to  disturb  the  peace  through 
military  action,     Japanese  aggression  may  be  said  to  date 
from  1895*     In  that  year,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  successful 
war  against  China,  Japan  annexed  Formosa ,  revealing  her  in- 
tention of  establishing  herself  on  the  mainland.     More  than 
a  generation  was  to  pass  before  the  fulfillment  of  this  step 
in  Japanese  expansion.     During  that  time,  British  relations 
with  Japan  were  governed  by  the  Ango- Japanese  Alliance,  ne- 
gotiated in  1902  and  renewed  in  1905-     It  was  re-affirmed  in 
1911?  at  the  time  v/hen  the  decision  was  made  to  concentrate 
British  naval  strength  in  Home  Waters  to  meet  the  growing  - 
naval  threat  from  Germany. 

At  the  end  of  the  First  World  V/ar,  Japan's  claims  that 
her  geographical  position  lent  her  special  interests  in  China, 
together  with  her  actions  in  Siberia,  caused  uneasiness  in 
London,  Washington  and  the  Dominions.     More  importantly,  it 
became  clear  that  the  Alliance  was  a  possible  source  of  friction 
with  the  United  States.     This  caused  Canada  to  oppose  the  re- 
newal of  the  Alliance  with  great  vigour  at  the  Imperial  Confer- 
ence of  1921.     Shortly  thereafter,  the  Washington  Naval  Confer- 
ence took  place.     This  resulted  in  the  substitution  of  a  four- 
power  treaty  for  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance.     The  treaty  v;as 
signed  by  Great  Britain,  France,  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
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More  importajQt  for  British  naval  strategy  than 
the  termination  of  the  Alliance  was  the  loss  of  a 
naval  ally  in  the  Pacific, at  a  time  when  the  naval 
centre  of  gravity  had  shifted  from  the  North  Sea  to 
the  Far  East.     The  problem  the  British  now  faced  was 
how  to  defend  her  Far  Eastern  Empire.     It  became  a 
cardinal  point  of  British  Far  Eastern  naval  strategy 
to  build  and  maintain  a  fleet  base  at  Singapore.  The 
Admiralty's  reasons  for  the  selection  of  Singapore  as 
the  ma^or  fleet  base  centred  on  the  security  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  and  on  British  interests  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.    The  protection  of  sea  communications 
from  the  Far  East  to  Europe  required  the  maintenance  of 
a  naval  base.     The  Admiralty  view  was  that  a  fleet  at 
Singapore  was  essential.     Unfortunately,  British  Far 
Eastern  naval  strategy  was  only  operative  as  long  as 
there  was  no -threat  from  Europe.    With  the  rise  of 
Hitler's  Germany  in  1935?  Britain  was  faced  with  the 
same  naval  problem  that  had  emerged  prior  to  the  First 
World  V/ar:   fighting  a  two-ocean  war  with  a  one-ocean  navy. 

From  1935  on,  British  Far  Eastern  naval  policy  was 
the  subject  of  considerable  debate  within  various  committees 
and  at  Cabinet  level  in  London.     The  debate  centred  on  the 
priority  to  be  given  the  Far  East.     The  question  v/as  whether  the 
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defence  of  the    Pacific    should  be  ranked    higher  than  the 
defence  of  the  Mediterranean.  -   .  .. 

.    The  inclusion  of  the  French  navy  in  British  naval 
calculations  at  least  provided  some  hope  that  should  Japan 
attack,  a  British  fleet  could  be  dispatched  to  the  Far  East. 
With  the  fall  of  Prance  in  the  summer  of  19^0  however,  this 
hope  was  extinguished.     V/ith  the  British  fighting  for  survival, 
and  heavily  committed  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Par  East  v/as 
relegated  to  the  background.     Nevertheless,  the  British  had 
consistently      promised    the  Pacific  ■  dominions  "S© 
provide  for  the  naval  defense  of  the  far  East.     The  only  hope 
was  the  United  States.     Like  Japan  prior  to  191^,  the  United 
States  would  have  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  defense 
of  British  interests  in  the  Far  East.     The  Americans  proved 
unwilling  to  undertake  this  task.     Therefore,  the  basic  prob- 
lem that  the  British  consistently  faced,  which  has  a  histor- 
ical continuity  going  back  to  1902,  was  how  to  defend  two 
disparate  parts  of  the  Em.pire. 

This  basic  problem  of  Empire  has  been  inadequately  dealt 
with  in  the  literature.     The  preponderance  of  books  and 
articles  have  been  confined  to  analyzing  the  Fall  of  Singapore 
rather  than  examining  the  totality  of  'British  Far  Eastern 
naval  strategy,  of  which  Singapore  was  but  one  part.  The 
official  histories,  Roskill's  The  War  at  Sea,  and  Kirby's  The 
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V/ar  Ap;ainst  Japan,  Vol,  I.  ,  only  deal  cursorily  with  the 
whole  problem  of  British  naval  defense  in  the  Far  East, 
in  that  they  do  not  relate  the  defense  strategy  to  the 
problem  of  rearmament  nor  to  the  naval  policies  of  allies. 
In  addition  the  question  of  priorities  to  be  given  the 
Mediterranean  vis  a  vis  the  Far  East,  is  not  detailed. 
The  major  unofficial  works,  such  as  Churchill's  History 
of  the  Second  World  War,  and  Kirby's  Singapore  -  the  Chain 
of  Disaster,  Glover's  In  70  Days,  Crisp's  V/hy  We  Lost 
Singapore ,  Morrison's  Malayan  Postscript,  Simson's  Too 
Little  Too  Late,  and  Thompson's  Postmortem  on  Malaya, 
are  just  some  of  the  many  books  that  have  dealt  with  what 
was  the  greatest  disaster  to  befall  Briifeish  arms  in  modern 
times  -  the  Fall  of  Singapore. 

But  none  of  these  probe  into  history  concerning  the 
total  strategic  policy  for  the  defense  of  the  Far  East, 
nor  do  they  effectively  treat  the  importance  of  the  United 
States  in  British  plans.     Furthermore,  they  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  Americans  had,  to  all  intents,  written  off 
much  of  the  Far  East  in  terms  of  grand  strategy.     The  Amer- 
icans, v/ith  the  exception  of  the  Philippines  and  a  few 
islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  did  not  have  a  Far  Eastern 
Empire  which  they  were  committed  to  defend.     Although  they 
had  the  potential  resources  to  fight  a  two-ocean  war,  the 
Americans  underestimated  their  capability  to  do  so  prior 
to  19^1-'4-2.     Yet  British  v/ritings  on  the  subject,  and 
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British  policy-makers  at  the  time,  consistently  believed 
that  the  United  States  could  and  would  exert  a  decisive 
influence  in  the  initial  stages  of  a  war  with  Japan. 
In  one  sense,  the  British  were  correct.     They  had  more 
faith  in  American  potential  than  the  Americans  themselves 
did,  but  they  mistakenly  overrated  American  forces  just 
before  war  broke  out  in  the  Pacific* 

The  literature  on  the  British  defeat  in  the  Far 'East 
suggests  that  something  might  have  been  saved  had  not  the 
local  administration  in  Malaya  been  so  complacent,  had  only 
a  few  more  modern  fighter  aircraft,  guns  emd  tanks  been 
sent  out.     Yet  this  underlines  the  basic  problem  of 
priorities.     For  the  whole  period  under  review,  there 
were  never  enough  men  or  equipment  to  go  around.  By 
necessity  as  well  as  by  design,  the  Far  East  was  third 
on  the  list  of  important  theatres  to  supply.  Naval 
strategy  in  the  Far  East  could  not  be  isolated  from  the 
overall  deployment  of  British  naval  forces  in  other  waters. 
The  Battle  of  the  Atlantic  demanded  a  different  type  of  fleet 
than  the  British  possessed  at  the  time.     Long-range  programmes 
for  a.  two-power  standard  fleet,  v/hich  the  Defence  Requirements 
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Committee  ("DRC")  proposed  during  the  1930 's,  were 
impossible  to  obtain  due  to  financial  limitations  and 
lack  of  shipbuilding  labour,  yards,  armament  and  gun- 
manufacturing  facilities.     V/hen  the  financial  restraints 
were  lifted  due  to  the  demands  of  war,  the  necessity  to 
repair  and  build  merchant  ships  and  to  produce  escort 
ships  led  to  curtailment  of  the  building  programmre  for  ^ 
capital  ships  and  carriers. 

Naval  war  in  the  Atlantic  demanded  a  different  fleet 
from  that  required  in  the  Pacific.     The  former  needed  small 
carriers,  a  vast  array  of  escort  ships,  supported  by  heavy 
units  to  meet  the  German  fleet.     The  latter  required  task 
forces  with  the  emphasis  on  carriers  and  fleet  trains.  The 
British  were  simply  unable  to  build  and  man  two  different 
fleets  able  to  fight  in  the  Far  East,  hold  the  Mediterranean, 
and  contain  the  German  navy  in  the  Atlantic.     The  concept 
underlying  the  decision  to  send  the  ships  East  was  based 
largely      on      British  experience       of     German  raiders  in 
the  Atlantic,  roaming  the  seas  and  requiring  large  numbers  of 
British  heavy  ships  to  track  down  and  destroy  them  in  ship- 
to-ship  surface  actions.     The  lessons  of  the  Atlantic  were 
applied  to  the  Pacific  with  disastrous  results. 

Because  this  Thesis  concentrates  on  naval  strategy,  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  dipolomatic  history  of  the  period 
where  it  does  not  directly  relate  to  the  formulation  of  British 
naval  strategy,  has  not  been  included.       As      will  emerge. 
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however,  British  policy  towards  Japan  was  conditioned  to 
some  extent  by  the  fact  that  the  British  could  not  maintain 
a  fleet  in  the  Far  East  until  Singapore  was  ready.  Unfor- 
tunately, when  the  base  was  finally  opened  in  1938,  events 
in  Europe  had  undermined  the  basic  premise  of  British  naval 
strategy.     As  Louis  ^  makes  clear,  the  British  did  not.  apply 
their  policy  of  appeasement  to  Japan,  for  they  maintained 
an  anti-Japanese  posture  in  China.     This  attitude,  and  the 
whole  question  of  relations  bet^^reen  Britain  and  Japan,  was 
bitterly  fought  out  in  various  sub-committees  of  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  ("CID"). 

Which  theatre  should  have  the  highest  priority 
in  terms  of  strategic  policy?      Should     .  Britain 
pursue  a  friendly  policy  with  Japan,  and  accept  the  antag- 
onism of  the  United  States  that  such  a  policy  would  certainly 
create  ? 

The  importance  of  these  debates  and  the  decisions  that 
flowed  from  them    had  a  profound  impact  on  British  Far 
Eastern  naval  policy,  not  only  in  terms  of  deployment  of  the 
Fleet,  but  also  in  terms  of  the  kind  and  size  of  fleet  the 
British  Government  would  pay  for.    These  debates  have  a 
further  significance,  for  it  has  been  strongly  argued  by 
Capt.  Malcolm  Kennedy^  that  a  positive  policy  of  conciliation 
with  Japan  might  have  eliminated  some  of  the  gross  misunder- 
standings between  these  two  Powers.     From  the  documents 
that  have  recently  been  released,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
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now  such  a  policy  could  have  been  maintained,  particularly 
when  the  United  States  was  adamantly  opposed  to  it. 

The  Far  Eastern  policy  required  allies,  and  as  World 
War  II  approached,  the  search  for  them  intensified.  The 
French  v;ere  paramount  in  general  strategy  as  their  contribu- 
tion on  land  was  no  less  significant  than  the  role  of  the 
French  fleet  in  British  naval  calculations.     V/ith  France  as 
an  ally,  she  could  contain  the  Italian  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  give  support  against  the  Germans  in  the 
Atlantic.     It  would  then  be  possible  to  send  a  British  fleet 
to  the  Ear  East.     V/hen  the  French  were  eliminated  from  the 
v/ar  in«£ine   1940,  Britain  found  herself  in  the  worst  of  all 
situations:     fighting  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic, 
with  a  threatening  Japan  in  the  Pacific.     Fighting  alone, 
Britain's  resources  were  strained  beyond  the  breaking  point.  Since 
t'he  only  nation  that  could  tip  the  balance  x^as  the  United 
States,     it  became  a  cardinal  point  of  British  diplomatic 
strategy  to  get  the  United  States  to  restrain  Japan  by  threats 
of  intervention,  or  else  to  promise  to  commit  American  forces 
to  the  Far  East  should  Japan  attack.     The  other  option  was  for 
the  Americans  to  relieve  sufficient  British  forces  in  the 
Atlantic,  allowing  the  British  to  move  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East. 
This  Anglo-American  Alliance,  as  envisaged,  Would  then  replace 
the  former  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.     Unfortunately,  when  it 
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came  into  operation  on  December  7,  19^1,  it  was  too  late 
to  save  Britain's  Far  Eastern  Empire,  Singapore  included. 
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CHAPTER  1 

THE  GENESIS  OF  BRITISH  NAVAL  POLICY  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

For  ninety  years  before  the  First  World  War,  the  Royal 
Navy  had  not  faced  a  major  challenge.    The  fleet  during 
that  period    had  become  a  shadow  of  its  former  efficient 
self.     Scattered  about  the  world  on  various  stations, 
the    navy    was    a-  British-   presence,  protecting 
British    interests  y    transporting  the  army  from 
one  colonial  trouble  spot  to  another  and   .  guarding  Britain's 
imperial  communications.     This  situation  allowed  successive 
British  governments  to  pursue  a  policy  of  ''splendid  isolation" 
-  to  remain  aloof  from  Europe,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
there  was  no  naval  power  ready  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet. 

The  vast  trading  network  built  up  during  the  great  days 
of  British  economic  superiority  of  18^0-70    had  convinced 
British  navalists  and  statesmen  of  the  vital  necessity  to 
protect  sea  communications.    The  role  of  the  navy  was 
cogently  outlined  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  then  Chairman 
of  the  Defence  Committee,  in  a  speech  to  the  Navy  League  on 
December  3,  1896:^ 

The  maintenance  of  sea  superiority  has  been 
assumed  as  the  basis  of  Imperial  Defence 
against  attack  from  over  the  sea.     This  is  the 
determining  factor  in  the  shaping  of  the  whole 
defence  policy  of  the  Empire,  and  it  is  fully 
recognized  by  the  Admiralty,  viho  have  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  protecting  British 
territory  abroad  against  organized  Invasion 
from  the  sea. 
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Until  VJorld  War  II,  therefore,  it  could  be  said  that 
the  unity  and  power  of  the  British  Empire  depended  chiefly 
on  the  might  of  the  Royal  Navy.     This  had  the  dual  task  of 
protecting  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  maintaining  her  vital  lines  of  communication  with  the 
Colonies,  Dominions,  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Accordingly, 
the  Royal  Navy  was  equipped  with  an  array  of  ships  and  personnel 
and  strategically-placed  bases  from,  v/hich  to  operate.  The 
latter  consideration  had  been,  for  hundreds  of  years,  a 
prime  element  of  British  naval  policy.     When  France  posed  the 
major  threat  to  England,  Henry  VII  established  a  royal  dock- 
yard at  Southampton  to  offset  the  French  bases  at  Honfleur 
and  Cherbourg.     V/hen  the  naval  challenge  shifted  to  Holland, 
a  British  naval  base  was  established  on  the  east  coast  at 
Chatham.     Later,  during  the  Napoleonic  era,  when  the  French 
fleet  was  stationed  on  Brest,  Devonport  was  converted  into  a 
British  naval  base.     As  trade  expanded  and  new  areas  came 
under  British  control,  or  new  trade  routes  developed,  more 
links  in  the  chain  of  naval  and  coaling  stations  were 
established. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  British  possessions  in 
the  Far  East  increased  in  importance.     As  a  result,  more 
links  were  added  to  the  chain:     Simonstown  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Colombo  in  Ceylon,  Freetown  in  Sierra  Leone,  Aden 
on  the  Red  Sea,  Malta  and  Cyprus  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Seychelles  in  the  Indian  Ocean.     Along  with  Gibraltar  and 
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Alexandria,  these  allowed  the  British  to  control  the 
two  vital  ocean  routes  to  India:     the  short  route  via 
the  Suez  Canal  after  1869,  and  the  long  route  around 
the  Cape. 2    Yet  none  of  the  Far  Eastern  stations  was  a 
first-class  naval  base,  fully  capable  of  repairing, 
refurbishing  and  offering  v/ell-protected  sanctuary  for 
a  large  fleet. 

There  was,  moreover,  a  drawback  v/hich  was  not 
apparent  until  the  advent  of  the  Pacific  war  in  19^1» 
Because  the  bases  existed,  the  Royal  Navy  did  not  dev- 
elop a  fleet  train  v/hich  would  have  permitted  ships  to 
operate  at  a  distance  from  them.     In  American  terms,  it 
became  a  "short-legged  navy ".5 

Most  of  Britain's  previous  naval  wars  had  been  fought 
in  the  Atlantic  or  the  Mediterranean,  where  base  facilities 
were  close  at  hand.^  A  ship  could  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
find  facilities  at  Halifax  at  one  end,  and  at  Portsmouth 
or  Londonderry  at  the  other.     In  the  early  years  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  German  Empire,  seeking  "a  place 
in  the  sun",  embarked  on  a  large-scale  naval  construction 
programme.     It  seemed  that  the  growing  might  of  the  German 
Navy  might  dispute,  in  time,  Britain's  control  of  sea  routes, 
and  isolate  parts  of  the  Empire  from  the  centre.     If  the 
Empire  v;as  a  source  of  Britain's  strength,  it  was  also  its 
maritime  Achilles'  heel.     The  lines     of  sea  communica- 
tions   were    vulnerable  to  attack  by    a  determined  enemy. 
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(The  Royal  Navy  therefore     needed  bottle  up  the 

main  part  of  an    enemy  fleet  and,  at  the  same  time,  deploy, 
sufficient  force  to  protect  the  lines  of  Empire.     But  there 
were  two  lines  of  communications  to  be  protected:  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Imperial  routes  to  the  East.    The  latter 
were  more  exposed,  as  the  Cape  route  was  open  to  attack  from 
forces  operating  in  the  South  Atlantic,  while  the  Suez  Canal 
could  be  blocked  or  the  Mediterranean  closed  by  an  enemy  fleet 
Raiders  in  the  Indian  Ocean  could  wreak  havoc  on  British  mer- 
chant ships. 5 

Historically,  the  containment  of  a  European  fleet  went 
back  to  the  days  of  the  wars  with  Spain,  France  and  Holland. 
Because  Europe  was  where  power  lay,  there  had  been  no  logical 
need  for  the  Navy  to  operate  thousands  of  miles  away  from  the 
United  Kingdom,     Whatever  threat  presented  itself  was  confined 
to  either  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Atlantic .     The  result  was 
that  the  Royal  Navy  never  had  to  consider  fighting  a  tv;o-ocean 
war,  nor  was  it  ever  designed  or  equipped  to  do  so.  Regard- 
less of  how  the  Admiralty  might  talk  of  global  commitments, 
the  reality  was  that  these  began  and  ended  in  the  grey  seas 
of  the  Atlantic  or  the  mists  of  the  North  Sea. 

As  long  as  the  Royal  Navy  was  preparing  to  fight  a 
European  power  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  seas  adjacent,  it  had 
an  automatic  advantage.     It  knew  who  the  enemy  would  be:  it 
knew  his  capabilities,  and  it  knew  where  the  battle  would  be 
joined.     In  terms  of  ship  design  and  technology,  it  had  to 
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match  that  of  the  European  actual  or  potential  enemy.  If 
the  potential  adversary  built  big-gun   ships,  the  Royal  Navy 
voild  build  big-gun  ships,  but  more  of  them.     This  was  sound 
policy,  except  that  it  often  precluded  British  naval  planners 
from  considering  other  alternative  weapon  systems  or  alternate 
methods  of  employing  them.     The  old,  historically  successful 
strategy  was  only  viable  as  long  as  there  was  no  other 
challenge  to  British  sea  power.     In  the  early  1900's 
moreover,  aside  from  Germany,  two  new  naval  powers 

emerged:     the  United  States  and  Japan.     The  new  technology 
of         battleships,  launched  with  the  British  Dreadnought  in 
1905,  made  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  Britain  to 
provide  the  resources  necessary  for  a  two-ocean  fleet. 

This  problem  had  already  been  underlined  by  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  on  November  8,  19OI.     By  settling  the 
problem  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  favour  of  the  Americans,  _ 
and  by  withdrawing    her     .:   squadrons  from  the  Caribbean, 
Britain  acknowledged  American  tfegemony  in  the  western 
Atlantic.^     It  was  in  the  Far  East,  however,  that  Britain's 
Empire  was  most  vulnerable.     The  necessity  to  concentrate 
the  Fleet  in  Home  Waters  to  meet  the  German  presence,  would, 
in  time,  denude  the  British  Far  Eastern  squadrons  and  leave 
the  Pacific  Dominions,  together  with  India  and  Malaya,  bare 
of  naval  protection.     It  was  obvious  that  Britain  required 
an  ally.     On  January  30,  1902,  she  gained  one  with  the  sign- 
ing of  the  (first)  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.'''    The  British 
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Admiralty  was  now  able  to  concentrate  the  Fleet  In  home 
waters  to  meet  a  potential  German  threat.^    The  former  obli- 
gation   — ^  to  maintain  a  Par  Eastern  fleet  larger  in  size  than 
any    third-power     -    was  being  quietly  do\vngraded .  It 
was  unlikely  that  the  Admiralty  would  keep  such  large  forces 
in  the  Far  East,  when  their  agreement  to  the  Japanese  Alliance 
was  partially  predicated  on  withdrawing  Far  Eastern  naval 
forces  to  home  waters^    The  Admiralty  correctly  pointed  out 
that  a  weak  Royal  Navy  in  European  waters  v/as  open  to  defeat. 
And,  if  defeated,  the  Royal  Navy  would  not  be  able  to  help 
Japan  in  the  Far  East.     Japan,  in  turn,  would  then  be  exposed 
to  a  now  superior,  hostile  European  power  who  could  send  ships 
to  the  Far  East  without  hindrance. 

As  the  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  were  moving  from  their 
peace-time  stations  for  deployment  in  a  possible  war  v:ith 
Germany,  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire  began  to  worry  about 
their  defences.-'-^  The  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  saw  them- 
selves as  particularly  exposed.     In  1906    the  Australians  had 
been  informed  that  the  Admiralty  would  prevent  any  major 
invasion  of  Australian  territory  in  which  the  number  of  enemy 
troOps  was  over  1,000  men.-'--^    Three  years  later    the  Australians 
asked  if  this  commitment  v/as  still  valid,  because  of  the  recent 
concentration  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  home  v/aters. 

In  a  memorandum  concerning  the  defence  of  the  Pacific 
Colonies,  the  C.D.C.  referred  to  the  commitment  made  in  I896: 
"The  maintenance  of  sea  superiority  has  been  assumed  as  the 
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basis  of  the  system  of  Imperial  Defence  against  attack  from 

the  sea."-^^    While  accepting  this  heavy  responsibility,  the 

Admiralty  also  claimed: 

the  absolute  power  of  disposing  of  their 
forces  in  the  manner  they  consider  most  certain 
to  secure  sucess  1^ 

They  strongly  objected  to  any  limitation  of  this  power 
particularly  if  it  meant  stationing  ships  in       "    the  immed- 
iate neighbourhood  of  places  which  they  consider  may  be  more 
effectively  protected  by  operations  at  a  distance."  ^5 

The  strategic  deployment  of  the  fleet  therefore  had  to 
be  determined  by  the  requirements  of  war.     For  the  Pacific 
Dominions,  the  C.D.C.  memo  contained  a  distant  warning: 

Although  . . .  the  responsibility  for  the  protection 
of  all  British  territory  against  organized 
invasion  . . .  has  been  accepted  by  the  Admiralty, 
the  immediate  presence  of  superior  British  naval 
forces  in  all  waters  \fhere  the  enemyJjS  ships  may 
be  found  is  not  necessarily  implied. 

The  Admiralty  was  no  longer  able  to  put  to  sea  a  fleet 
equal  to  any  possible  hostile  combination.     But  as  long  as 
the    Royal    Navy     ,  remained  in  being  and  intact,  an  enemy 
would  not  be  able  to  maintain  his  overseas  expeditionary 
force.     He  could  not  be  certain  of  any  victory  overseas 
while  the  British  fleet  was  still  able  to  cut  his  lines  of 
communication . 

How  long  each  portion  of  the  Empire  vrould  have  to  hold 
out,  and  the  scale  of  attack  each  might  have  to  resist,  was 
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not  specified  except  in  general  terms.  The  C.I.D. 

estimated  in  1909  that  Japan  was  the  one  nation  with 
bases,  fleet  and  army  strength  enough  to  launch  a  major 
attack  against  Australia.     With  an  army  of  19  combat- 
ready  divisions,  each  of  20,000  men,  together  v;ith 
reserves,  Japan  could  put  over  a  million  soldiers  into 
the  field.     In  surveying  this  possibility,  the  C.I.D. 
outlined  a  scenario  that  was  to  become  all  too  real  at 
a  later  date: 

It  must  be  assumed  that  at  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  the  local  command  of  the 
Pacific  might  for  a  brief  period  rest 
with  Japan,  until  such  time  as  British 
naval  reinforcements  could  arrive  from 
European  waters ;  during  that  period  it 
would  no  doubt  be  possible  for  Japan  to 
convoy  to  Australia  a  military  force  of 
considerable  size. 

This  was  unpleasant  information  for  the  Austral- 
ians to  swallow.     But  in  summary,  the  C.I.D.  was  some- 
what more  sanguine:   "(the)  size  of  any  force  the  Japan- 
ese could  transport  against  Australia  will  be  limited  by 
the  constraints  that  such  an  operation  must  be  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion  before  the  Royal  Navy  could  arrive. "^9 
It  was  therefore  the  opinion  of  the  C.I.D.  that  the  scale  of 
attack  that  Australia  needed  to  consider  was  the  same  as  that 
outlined  in  1906:     small  enemy  raids  and  excursions , but  no 
major  invasion. 

It  v/as  not  only  the  Australians  who  were  worried.  The 
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Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Royal  Navy's  China  station,  Vice- 
Admiral    the  Hon.  Sir  Hedworth  Lambton,  expressed  his  concern 
to  the  Governor  of  Hong  Kong  in  a  letter  dated  November 
1908.21     "European  politics,"  wrote  the  Admiral,  "is  obviously 
necessitating  the  retention  of  the  great  bulk  of  our  naval 
forces  in  Home  Waters,  thus  leaving  Japan  supreme  at  sea." 
Lambton  insisted  that  Britain's  former  naval  superiority  in 
Asian  waters  had  gone  forever,  and  that  she  v/ould  now  have 
to  be  content  with  the  status  of  a  third-rate  naval  power  in 
the  Far  East.     When  the  C.D.C.  received  Sir  Hedworth's  letter 
in  London,  they  reported  that  it  "raised  issues  that  materially 
effect  the  strategic  principles  of  the  system  of  Imperial 
Defence  as  it  is  now  based. "^^    They  pointed  out  that  Imperial 
Defence  had  been  based  on  the  Royal  Navy's  superiority  over 
that  of  any  combination  of  forces  likely  to  be  pitted  against 
the  United  Kingdom. 23    This  commitment  must  now  be  examined 
in  the  light  of  the  changed  circumstances  due  to  the  rise  of 
German  naval  power.    They  prophesied  the  situation  that  became 
a  reality  33  years  later:     the  inability  of  the  Royal  Navy 
to  manage  successfully  a  two-ocean  war. 

In  a  report  entitled  "Standard  of  Defences  at  British 
Defended  Ports  in  Distant  Seas"^^  the  point  was  made  that  the 
existence  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance 

has  relieved  the  Admiralty  from  the 
necessity  to  re-establish  our  naval  superior- 
ity in  the  Far  East  over  any  probable  combin- 
ation of  powers   ...  So  long  as  the  Alliance 
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remains  operative  . . .  the  risk  of  attack 
by  Japan  on  British  territory ( ies )    is  exiticlea 
from  the  category  of  reasonable  probabilities 
to  be  provided  against  .... 

But  the  Alliance  could  be  terminated  in  1915.  If 
it  was  fundamental  changes  in  Britain's  naval 
position  in  the  Far  East  would  follow.    At  such  a  time, 

not  only  will  it  no  longer  be  possible  to  assume 
that  the  Japanese  Fleet  will  be  acting  in  concert 
with  the  British  Navy  in  time  of  war,  but  the 
possibility  of  Japan  being  ranged  against  us, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  some  other  ^ 
naval  pov/er,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  memo  was  a  frank  admission  that  Britain  could  not 
protect  her  Far  Eastern  Empire,  and  that  European  consider- 
ations demanded  first  priority  in  British  Naval  strategy. 
The  C.D.C.  also  noted  that  should  Germany  and  Japan  be  in 
alliance,  Germany  could  well  tie  dovm  the  Royal  Navy  in  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic,  allov/ing  the  Japanese  to  buccaneer 
her  way  across  the  Pacific. 

It  was  thus  conceivable  that  at  the  outbreak  of  war, 
the  naval  situation  in  European  vfaters  might  not  permit  the 
immediate  dispatch  to  the  Far  East  of  British  naval  forces 
superior  to  those  of  Japan.  Consequently,  British 

possessions  in  those  waters  might  for  a  time  be  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  attack  by  a  formidable  expeditionary  force. 

'Having  outlined  the  issues  Involved  in  the  naval  defence 
in  the  Far  East,  and  having  cast  serious  doubts  on  the  Navy's 
ability  to  adhere  to  its  former  promise  to  protect  the  Empire 
from  attack  by  sea,  the  C.D.C.  asked  if  the  guarantee  of  the 
Admiralty  to  secure  British  territory  against  invasion  from 
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the  sea  was  still  to  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  system 
of  Imperial  Defence  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  some  anger.  Admiral  A.E.  Bethell,  Director  of  Naval 
Intelligence,  replied'^'   that  "The  memo  appears  to  be  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Admiralty  will  not  be  able  to 
fulfill  their  guarantee  to  protect  British  territory  against 
invasion  from  the  sea."     He  was  not  prepared  to  admit  this. 

'$he  Admiralty  view  carried  the  day.     The  C.I.D.'s 
Memorandum    came  to  the  conclusion  that  "so  long  as  the 
Alliance  remains  in  force,  British  possessions  in  the  Far 
East  ■ -are  secure.     However,  care  should  be  taken  to  reinforce 
the  fleet  in  the  Far  East  before  the  termination  of  the 
Alliance  in  order  to  neutralize  the  danger  from  a  predominant 
Japanese  Fleet  in  the  China  Seas."^^ 

In  the  years  prior  to  the  First  World  War,  the  Far  East- 
ern naval  situation  was  reviewed  by  various  committees  of  the 
C.I.D.,  discussed  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1911,  and 
again  outlined  in  1913.^^    Little  was  added  to  the  already 
voluminous  appreciations  dealing  with  British  Naval  policy  and 
the  Japanese  Alliance. 30    Again  and  again,  the  point  was  made 
that  if  Britain  were  defeated  in  Home  Waters,  the  Empire  and 
its  security  would  vanish  in  the  smoke  and  debris  of  the  last 
lost  battle. 

This  principle  had  not  been  questioned  by  the  Dominions, 
who  had  already  agrfeed  to  place  their  navies  under  Admiralty 
orders  in  time  of  war.     What  they  wanted  was  reassurance  that 
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they  v;ould  not  be  sacririced  on  the  altar  of  European 

interests.     The  New  Zealanders,  although  the  most  loyal 

of  the  Dominions  and  the  most  pragmatic  in  their  approach 

to  Imperial  Defence,  still  wished  to  know  what  would 

happen  if  the  Alliance  were  terminated  and  the  Royal  Navy 

^ere locked  up  in  Home  Waters.     Winston  Churchill,  First 

Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  explained  that: 

the  groupings  of  the  Great  Powers  depended 
on  factors  that  changed  slowly.     If , however, 
Japan  suddenly  reversed  her  policy,  and  be- 
came hostile  to  the  British  Empire,  it  could 
not  but  react  on  all  the  powers  with  interests 
in  the  Pacific,  and  this  reaction  v/ould  tend 
to  redress  the  balance,  and  thus  lessen  the 
danger  to  New  Zealand  or  Australia.     The  actual 
danger  to  Australia  or  New  Zealand  from  Japan 
would  undoubtedly  cause  great  concern  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  apart  from  that, 
if  the  conditions  postulated  above  arose,  the 
United  Kingdom  itself,  would  undoubtedly  make 
naval  provision  against  it,  and  reinforce  its 
China  Seas  Squadron  to  the  full  extent  required.  5^1 

This  posture  Churchill  was  to  assume  again  in  l^^-O 
as  Prime  Minister.    His     statement  referred  to  the  role 
the  United  States  might  take  in  defending  British  interests 
in  the  Pacific.    The  implication  v/as  that  the  United  States 
might  be  a  British  ally  in  a  war  with  Japan.     In  the  end, 
Churchill's  assumption  proved  to  be  the  case.    Eor  the 
New  Zealanders,  however,  it  was  a  tenuous  form  of  security 
for  the  defence  of  the  Empire. 52 

In  1917?  during  the  most  grim  days  of  the  Eirst  World 
V/ar,  an  Imperial  Conference  was  convened  in  London. 53 
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Its    purpose  was  to  gain    greater  pai?ticipatioii 

for  the  Dominions  in  the  Empire's  affairs,  and  to  allay 

their  fears  about  the  mis-management  of  the  v/ar.  Little 

time,  however,  was  spent        discussing  the  war:     that  business 

was  left  to  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  which  met  every  other 

day  in  London.     The  Pacific  Dominions'  worry  was  still  what 

it  had  alvmys  been:     naval  defence  in  their  area,  which 

they  felt  would  be  the  next  major  arena  of  conflict.  They 

wanted  to  know  the  Admiralty's  ideas  for  naval  defence 

after  the  war.     One  thing  was  certain,  neither  Australia  nor 

New  Zealand  wished  to  rely  upon  the  goodwill  of  Japan  or  the 

U.S.A.  for  their  defence.    V/hat  they  wanted  was  a  strong 

British  naval  presence  in  the  Pacific? based  on  suitable  naval 

bases.     The  Admiralty  could  only  promise  to  examine  the 

whole  problem  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  then  produce  a  scheme 

for  the  defence  of  the  Pacific  Region. 

Once  the  Peace  treaties  had  been  signed,  a  major  issue 
facing  the  British  Cabinet  was  the  renewal  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance.     Canada,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  South 
Africa  were  against  renewal;  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were 
for  it.     The  Cabinet's  view  was  that  since  Japan  had  remained 
"loyal  to  the  Allies  despite  all  temptations  during  the  war," 
the  Alliance  should  be  continued.-* 

Moreover,  one  other  problem  of  Imperial  Naval  Defence 
had  yet  to  be  resolved.     One  step  had  been  taken.  The 
suggestion  made  at  the  Imperial  War  Conference  of  1917  that 
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a  senior  British  naval  officer  be  sent  to  the  Dominions  to 
advise  on  naval  matters  had  been  accepted.     The  job  was 
offered  to  Lord  Jellicoe,  who  was  instructed  to  "provide 
recommendations  for  the  promotion  of  uniformity  in  naval 
organization,  training  and  types  of  naval  material  through- 
out the  Empire  to  insure  efficient  naval  co-operation . ^5 

On  February  21,  1919,  Jellicoe  left  England  on  board 
the  battle  cruiser  New  Zealand.     He  arrived  in  India  on 
March  l4,  at  the  start  of  an  l8-month  tour  of  India,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Canada.     Six  weeks  later 
he  sailed  for  Australia,  where  he  examined  various  ports  and 
outlying  islands.     He  had  received  few  specific  directions 
concerning  Pacific  strategy,  so  he  took  it  upon  himself  to 
devise  his  own  plan  for  submission  to  London.     In  so  doing, 
he  proved  to  be  a  strategist  of  no  mean  account. 

He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  due  to  the  friendly 
relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the  Americans  could  be  ruled  out  as  potential  enemies. 
But  if  they  were  not  to  be  considered  as  enemies,  neither 
could  they  be  counted  on  to  aid  the  British  Empire  with  armed 
forces  if  a  conflict  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and 
Japan.  3^    To  Jellicoe,  Japan  v/as  the  long-term  potential  foe.^''^ 

Jellicoe  noted  that,  in  order  to  provide  sufficient 
naval  strength,  what  was  needed  in  the  Pacific  was  an  In- 
tegrated fleet  of  ©ight  battleships  of  the  Dreadnought  class. 
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eight  modern  battleships,  10  light  cruisers,  40  modern 
destroyers,  three  flotilla  leaders,  two  depot  ships,  36 
submarines,  four  submarine  supply  ships,  four  aircraft 
carriers,  12  fleet  merchant  ships  and  two  fleet  repair 
ships. 

Jellicoe  then  suggested  that  this  armada  should  be 
provided  by  Australia,  Great  Britain  and  Nev;  Zealand  in 
proportion  to  their  population  and  trade  ...  or,  in  round 
percentage  figures.  Great  Britain  75% ,  Australia  20%  and 
New  Zealand  5%-^'^ 

He  then  turned  his  attention  to  command  and  matters 
of  strategy.     He  suggested  that  the  fleet  should  be  headed 
by  a  British  Admiral  stationed  at  Singapore,  because  due  to 
the  great  distances  between  Britain  and  the  Par  East  there 
would  be  a  delay  in  issuing  instructions.  Since 
local  knowledge  of  the  situation  was  vital  to  correct 
decision,  the  Admiral  Commanding  should  be  ashore  with  a 
strong  command-structure. 

Jellicoe  insisted  that  there  must  be  a  first  class 
naval  base  in  the  Far  East:     "There  is  a  very  urgent 
necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  dock  at  Singapore  large 
enough  to  take  any  modern  ship.     It  might  be  needed  as  a 
floating  dock."^-^    There  should  be  fuel  oil  storage  for  the 
fleet,  in  excess  of  the  current  storage  capacity  of 
86,887  tons.     And,   "although  it  is  a  fact  that  we  are 
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in  alliance  with  Japan  at  the  present  time,  it  would  be 
very  unwise  to  trust  solely  to  this  alliance  and  not  take 
steps  for  naval  defence. "^^ 

Britain  had  therefore  to  place  a  strong  fleet  in  the 
Far  East  and  increase  its  size  in  relation  to  any  increase 
in  Japanese  naval  strength.     To  do  so  immediately  would  mean 
stripping  the  Mediterranean  and  home  waters,  leaving  little 
margin  for  safety.  But  so  Dong  as  Italy  and  France  were  allies, 
Jellicoe  did  not  see  this  a  major  problem. 

Having  made  clear  the  vital  necessity  for  a  naval  base 

in  the  Far  East,  Jellicoe  then  looked  at  the  strategic 

situation  from  the  vantage  point  of  Japan  and  Great  Britain. 

In  the  case  of  the  former,  he  stated  that 

placing  oneself  in  the  position  of  a  Japanese 
strategist,  the  first  objective  on  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  with  the  British  Empire  would 
seem  undoubtedly  to  be  an  attack  on  her  naval 
bases  if  weakly  held,  since  if  captured  or  even 
rendered  useless,  the  power  of  the  British  navy 
would  be  very  largely  strangled,  and  Japan 
could  pursue  any  desired  policy  of  invasion  or 
of  trade  destruction.^^ 

Approaching  the  situation  from  the  British  view,  Jellico 
entered  the  grey  land  of  prophesy,  and  while  the  future  un- 
folded a  different  tale,  the  scenario  he  suggested  was  close 
enough  to  the  final  mark. 

That  either  owing  to  complications  at  home  or  the 
sudden  nature  of  the  attack,  the  United  Kingdom 
has  not  been  able  to  dispatch  any  naval  forces 
to  reinforce  the  Far  Eastern  fleet  before  the 
outbreak  of  war. 

That  Japan's  final  aim  is  the  invasion  of 
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Australia,  an  earlier  stage  being  possibly 
the  occupation,  for  use  as  advanced  bases, 
of  some  of  the  harbours  of  New  Guinea,  the 
Pacific  Islands  to  the  v/estward  of  Nev;  Guinea, 
or  the  use  of  harbours  in  some  of  the  islands 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  either  with  or  without 
the  consent  of  Holland. 


That  prior  to  or  concurrently  with  the  occu- 
pation of  bases  in  the  islands,  Japan  sends 
strong  expeditions  against  our  principal  naval 
bases  such  as  Singapore,  Hong  Kong  or  naval 
bases  in  Australia  itself.     This  operation 
could  be  carried  out  successfully  if  these 
bases  are  weakly  held.  ^ 

He  believed  these  operations  were  feasible,  as 
his  information  suggested  that  Japan  could  transport 
100,000  fully-equipped  men  plus  artillery  in  one 
convoy.     Such  a  force  could  seize  Singapore  and  bases 
in  VJest  Australia,  thus  paralyzingthe  ability  of  the 
Royal  Navy  to  operate.     To  counter  this  threat  a 
strongly-defended  Singapore  was  needed  to  accommodate 
the  fleet,  and  to  stop  Japan  moving  south. ^5 

In  September  1919,  v/hile  Jellicoe  was  still  on  his 
mission,  the  Admiralty  was  considering  a  lengthy  paper 
by  the  Naval  Staff  on  Imperial  Defence,  ^  which  it  sent 
to  the  C.I.D.  for  consideration.     In  this  document,  the 
Admiralty  recommended  officially,  for  the  first  time, 
that  in  preparation  for  a  possible  war  with  Japan,  a  major 
naval  base  should  be  established  at  either  Sydney  in  Aus- 
tralia or  at  Singapore. 
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They  thought  it  unlikely,  in  view  of  the  days  of 
economy  ahead  and  the  rapidly  increasing  strength  of  Japan, 
that  Britain  would  be  able  to  maintain  a  fleet  equal  to 
Japan's  in  the  Far  East  in  peace  time. 

HQ 

The  worst  situation  would  be 

with  our  squadrons  scattered  and  with  certain 
ships  in  reserve  commission  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  difficulty  of  moving  a  considerable 
fleet  with  all  its  supplies  and  auxiliaries, 
it  is  possible  that  a  period  of  three  months 
might  elapse  before  our  naval  superiority  in 
the  Far  East  could  be  established. 

In  such  a  situation  the  course  of  action  to  be  followed 

wastiat   ships  already  in  Eastern  waters  ^ould  assemble  at  the 

main  fleet  base, where  they  would  join  up  with  the  forces 

arriving  from  European  waters .    The  main  fleet  base  was  to 

be  Singapore,  as  the  port  was  sufficiently  far  from  any 

Japanese  possession  to  make  an  attack  upon  it  in  force 

improbable  during  the  period  before  the  main  fleet  arrived. 

Thus,  the  problem  involved  both  the  strength  of  the 

SO 

fleet  and  the  time  needed  to  reinforce  it.-^      But,  how  to  buy 
time  until  the  main  fleet  moved  East?    The  answer  was  to 
secure  a  fleet  base  south  of  Hong  Kong,  "and  no  more  suitable 
position  can  be  suggested  than  Singapore" . 51    Hong  Kong  was 
to  be  used  only  as  a  base  for  submarines.     In  addition,  since 
the  fleet  would  frequently  have  to  operate  at  great  distances 
from  its  primary  bases,  a  mobile  organization  for  the  equipment 
of  temporary  fleet  anchorages  was  essential,  as  was  a  generous 
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allowance  of  seagoing  fuel  and  depot  ships.  52 

The  Admiralty  wanted  to  have  a  fleet  of  sufficient 
size,  v/ith  all  the  ancillaries  necessary  to  meet  the 
Imperial  Japanese  fleet,  and  to  wrest  the  command  of 
the  sea  from  it.     This  could  only  be  done  as  long  as 
Singapore  remained  intact,  able  to  receive  the  main 
British  fleet.    With  that  fleet  there,  Japan  could  not 
extend  her  communications  southwards. 

In  summary,  the  basis  of  British  strategy  was  two- 
fold: a  fleet,  and  a  fleet  base.     If  one  went,  the  whole 
was  lost. 

The  Singapore  concept  was  complicated  by  a  variety  of 
factors.     Among  these  were  the  renewal  or  non-renewal  of 
the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance;  the  increasing  tightening  of 
the  financial  screws  by  the  Treasury;  the  overall  position 
of  British  sea  power  in  relation  to  both  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  and  finally,  the  Dominion  pressure,  especial- 
ly from  Australia, 55  which  was  anxious  about  Japanese  moves 
southward  into  the  German  islands  in  the  Central  Pacific. ^'^ 
Australia  wanted  to  knov;  Just  what  British  naval  policy  was 
to  hp  55  and  how  much  of  the  Jellicoe  Report  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  were  going  to  accept. 

In  the  decade  before     the  First  World  War,  the 
limits  of  British    Naval  Power  had  been  established,  the 
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fundamental  problems  concerning  the  Naval  Defence 
of  the  Far  East  had  been  outlined,  and  the  basic 
strategy  had  been  formulated.     Between  the  two 
world  wars,  little  changed  absolutely,  although 
certain  new  elements  were  introduced,  such  as  the 
establishment  of  a  ma^or  naval  base  at  Singapore. 
But  the  basic  problem  remained,  never  to  be  re- 
solved until  the  United  States  entered  the  Second 
World  War  in  19^1.     The  ensuing  story  shows  how 
the  Admiralty  and  successive  British  governments 
attempted  to  adjust  to  the  naval  reality;  while 
attempting  both  to  provide  some  visible  defence 
for  the  Pacific  Dominions  and  the  Empire  in  the 
Ear  East,  and  to  cope  with  a  new  threat  from 
Germany. 
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v;ould  be  exhausted.     The  memo  continued  on  this  vein, 
and  included  a  statement  that  Japan  vrould  use  the 
vehicle  of  "race"  to  undermine  British  Indian  relations 
and  British  rule  in  India.     Examples  of  Indian  agitators 
being  trained  in  Japan  were  cited,  and  it  v;as  claim.ed 
that  certain  Japanese  v^ere  linked  to  the  inner  councils 
of  the  Indian  nationalist  movement.     There  were  also 
fears  expressed  concerning  Japanese  economic  penetration 
of  India.     The  memo  concluded  that  Japan  was  not  tied  to 
Britain  by  anything  save  hard  self-interest  and  her 
adherence  to  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  would  only  last 
as  long  as  it  served  Japanese  interests.     The  question 
the  memo  posed  was  -  where  v/ould  Japan  expand?     In  the 
north  west,  Russia  blocked  her;  in  the  south,  lay  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.     Japanese  expansion  into  the  area 
could  not  be  tolerated  by  H.M.G.     That  left  only  the 
China  mainland.     As  long  as  it  did  not  come  into  conflict 
with  the  British  interests  in  south  China,  perhaps  this 
v;as  a  solution  to  the  Japanese  problem.     India  Office 
Memo,  16/5/16  in  A. CP.  Case  21.     The  Mem.o  also  con- 
tained a  memo  from  the  Foreign  and  Political  Department 
which  quoted  from  a  Japanese  newspaper,  the  Yamato 
Shimounof  Dec,  1915,  that  Japan  wanted  full  equality 
v;ith  the  United  Kingdom  in  China  and  the  Yangtse  Valley; 
that  Japan  be  allowed  to  trade  without  hindrance  in 
India  and  the  southern  regions  of  east  Asia;  that  full 
equality  be  accorded  to  Japanese  citizens  in  Australia, 
Canada,  Africa,  India  and  other  self-governing  dominions; 
and  that  there  should  be  no  exclusion  based  on  race; 
that  Japan  should  not  be  responsible  for  the  defence  of 
India  (where  she  had  no  interests);  and  finally.  Article 
4  must  be  changed  to  define  the  offensive-defensive 
provisions.     Government  of  India  Foreign  and  Political 
Dept.  No.   15,   14/4/16  in  A. CP.  Case  21. 
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CHAFTER  II 

POLICY  -  SHIPS,  SING^IPQRE  AND  THE  TEN  YEAR  RULE 

The  extent  to  which  the  Admiralty  was  prepared  to  accept 
the  Jellicoe  report  and  their  readiness  to  implement  their 
own  plans  for  Far  Eastern  Defence,  depended  on  the  willing- 
ness of  successive  governments  to  provide  funds  for  the  navy. 
They  were  never  able  to  extricate  themselves  from  this 
predicament. 

Twelve  days  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  a  letter 
was  sent  by  Bonar  Law,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^ to  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  urging  him  to  cut  down  naval 
expenditure  at  once,-^  A  month  later,  the  Treasury  again 
told  the  Admiralty  that  no  spending  on  ships  or  warlike 
stores  was  to  be  undertaken  without  their  full  approval.^ 
The  days  of  unlimited  war-time  spending  had  ended. 

Meanwhile,  Walter  Long,  the  First  Lord,  submitted 
his  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1920-21.    The  amount 
he  asked  for  was  £171  million.    This  was  too  much  for  the 
new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     In  a  memo  submitted  to 
the  V/ar  Cabinet  on  July  8,  1919?  Austen  Chamberlain  noted 
that  the  Admiralty  wanted  a  fleet  equal  to  the  fleet 
that  was  built  to  meet  the  German  menace.     But  who 
was  it  to  fight?    The  German  fleet  had  been  sunk  or 
was  in  captivity,  Russia  was  racked  by  internal  problems, 
France  was  an  ally,  and  Italy  was  destitute.     Only  the 
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United  States  and  Japan  emerged  from  the  war  "with  enhanced 
strength:  and  both  are  rather  enigmatic  in  their  attitude". 

"Japan",  Chamberlain  wrote,  "may  be  suspected  by  some 
to  have  ambitious  designs  in  the  Pacific,  which  in  the  long 
run  will  bring  her  into  collision  \flth  this  country."  But 
apart  from  the  difficulties  of  her  relations  with  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  improbability  that  she  could  go  to 
war  with  Great  Britain  without  bringing  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  it  v/as  unlikely  that  Japan  would  present  a 
serious  threat.     After  all,  she  had  remained  loyal  "to  the 
Alliance  despite  all  the  temptations  during  the  war".  Look- 
ing at  the  Admiralty's  disposition  of  ships.  Chamberlain 
noted  that  it  placed    none  nearer  to  Japan  than  the  Medi- 
terranean :  as  for  a    coup  de  main    by  Japan,  this  could  not 
be"anticipated  by  any  fleet  action,  even  under  the  intended 
Admiralty  disposition  of  the  fleet". 

Chamberlain  wanted  economies  made  by  the  Admiralty:  a 
reduction  of  the  fleet  from  21  full  crew  capital  ships  to  15, 
and  reduced  crews  for  six  to  eight  capital  ships,  as  well  as 
an  establishment  of  100,000  men.     The  Navy  was  to  be  maintained 

h 

at  minimum  strength  for  the  next  few  years  to  save  taxes . 

The  serious  nature  of  Britain's  financial  problem  had 
also  come  to  the  notice  of  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  the  Secretary 
to  the  Cabinet.     On  July  17,  1919,  he  wrote  a  paper  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  Lloyd  George,  entitled  "Towards  a  National 
Policy'.'^  He      stressed  the  urgent  need  to  cut  down  service 
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expenditure  and  to  pull  D\it  of  overseas  military  commitments. 
Economies  were  required,  and  the  fighting  services  were  the 
nrost  obvious  places  to  start. 

Shortly  after,  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  War  Cabinet 
chaired  by  Lloyd  George,  met  on  August  11,  1919.     It  suggested 
that  the  service  estimates  should  be  formed  on  the  basis  that 
there  would  not  be  a  major  x^iar  for  a  period  of  ten  years. ^ 
The  following  day,  Walter  Long  asked  the  Cabinet  for  guide- 
lines on  the  future  of  British  naval  policy.     Long  was  trying 
to  determine  how  far  Britain  was  prepared  to  go  to  ensure 
her  naval  supremacy  over  the  United  States,  or  any  other 
combination  of  naval  powers.        He  suggested  that  the  only 
naval  power  against  which  British  strength  had  to  be  measured 
was  the  United  States.    Japan  was  to  be  discounted,  as  she 

7 

was  an  ally  under  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.' 

Long  also  wanted  to  know  the  length  of  time  during  which 
Britain  would  not  be  faced  with  a  conflict  with  a  major  power 
or  a  combination  of  minor  pov^ers  which  could  match  British 
strength  at  sea.     Three  days  later  the  Navy  got  its  answer. 
At  11:30  a.m.  on  August  15,  1919,  the  War  Cabinet  met  and 
formulated  the  Ten  Year  Rule.^    The  pertinent  decision  was 
that  the  "Admiralty,  War  Office  and  Air  Ministry  should  work 
out  their  estimates  on  the  following  bases:     It  should  be  as- 
sumed in  framing  revised  estimates  that  the  British  Empire 
will  not  be  engaged  in  any  Great  War  during  the  next  10  years 
..."     A  month  later  the  War  Cabinet  agreed  that  it  was  to 
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be  assumed  in  framing  the  revised  estimates  that  the 
British  Empire  would  not  be  engaged  in  any  Great  War  during 
the  next  10  years. 9 

The  Service  estimates  were  therefore  to  have  an  upper 
limit  for  the  financial  year  1920-21.    The  Navy  was  to  be 
allowed  B60  million       of      the  £171  million  asked  for  by 
Long.    The  Army  and  Air  Force  were  to  share  11]^  million 
between  them.-^^ 

The  Ten  Year  Rule  was  not  formulated  on  any  expert 
review  of  the  problems  in  international  relations  likely  to 
arise  over  the  next  ten  years.    The  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Lord  Balfoiir,  had  not  been  present  at  either 
the  Finance  Conmiittee  meeting,  or  that  of  the  War  Cabinet 
on  August  15«^'^    Nor  was  he  represented  by  the  Permanent 
Undersecretary  or  his  Parliamentary  Secretary.    Material  was 
not  presented  to  help  guide  the  War  Cabinet  in  its  delibera- 
tions over  the  rule  to  govern  the  service  estimates. 

"This  formula",   wrote  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer", 
Austen  Chamberlain,  "is  no  more  than  a  working  hypothesis 

intended  to  relieve  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  from  their  responsi- 
bility for  preparing  for  contingencies  which  the  government 
believed  to  be  remote  or  beyond  the  financial  capacity  of  the 
country  to  provide  against." 

When  they  formulated  the  Rule,  the  Cabinet  ignored  the 
prophetic  advice  which  Sir  Edward  Grey,  when  Foreign  Secretary, 
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had  given  to  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Robert  Borden  in 

1912.     He  had  pointed  out  that  foreign  policy  and  naval 

1 

strength  v/ere  closely  related: 

We  arrange  our  Foreign  Policy  in  alliance  with 
our  ship-building  programme  to  make  sure  that  we 
shall  not  have  to  face  any  combination  which  we 
could  not  face,  either  by  ourselves  or  in  combin- 
ation with  other  powers  friendly  with  us 

The  development  of  British  policy  in  respect  to  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  and  the  Naval  Limitations  Treaties 
must  be  evaluated  against  this  background.     Each  fundament- 
ally affected  British  Naval  Policy;  and  much  of  the  impetus 
for  naval  disarmament,  the  acceptance  of  the  naval  limitations 
in  1922,  and  subsequent  British  policy,  derived  from  the 
fact  of  the  Ten  Year  Rule. 

Even  while  the  Ten  Year  Rule  was  being  formulated,  an 

equally  important  debate  was  taking  place.     V/hat  type  of  fleet 

should  Britain  possess?    The  critical  question  revolved  around 

the  role  of  the  battleship  and  the  emergence  of  air  power 

111 

and  aircraft  carriers. 

The  potentialities  of  naval  air  power  were  not  well 
understood  in  the  period  immediately  after  the  First  World  War. 
Air  power  had  not  then  proved  itself  under  war  conditions 
against  fast-moving  ships  sending  up  anti-aircraft  fire.  Thus 
the  arguments  used, while  highly  emotional,  were  largely 
theoretical . 

However,  warship  design  and  technology  had  moved  ahead 
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of  aircraft  development  and  design.     Aircraft  had  still  not 
evolved  a  technology  equal  in  sophistication  to  fighting 
ships  as  weapon-systems.     Hence,  the  role  of  aircraft 
carriers  was  an  open-ended  question.    Attempts  that  had 
been  made  to  use  aircraft  in  the  war  at  sea  had  proved 
failures.     Air  reconnaissance  was  tried  at  Jutland  and 
failed,  while  air  attack  against  German  surface  units  had 
proved  abortive.     Air  support  of  the  navy's  anti-submarine 
war  had  achieved  a  level  of  success,  but  had  gone  unrecog- 
nized.-^5 

This  process  began  in  1917  -  a  time  when  the  war  on  the 
V/estern  Front  had  reached  a  bloody  stalemate.    As  Lloyd 
George  surveyed  the  situation,  he  desperately  sought  a  way 
to  end  the  slaughter  and  win  the  war.    He  looked  to  air 
power  as  one  means  by  which  success  might  be  achieved.  In 
July,  1917,  he  appointed  General  Jan  Smuts  as  a  one-man 
committee  to  examine  the  development  and  role  of  air  power. ^' 

The  importance  of  the  Smuts'  Committee  report  lay  in 
its  strong  recommendation  of  the  unification  of  all  fighting 
air  arms,  under  a  separate  Air  Ministry.     The  report  unfor- 
tunately appeared  at  a  time  v/hen  the  Admiralty  was  in  dis- 
array, due  to  the  dismissal  of  Jellicoe  on  Christmas  Eve, 
1917,  and  under  heavy  fire  for  its  inability  to  cope  with 

the  submarine  attacks  in  the  Atlantic.     No  one  therefore 

17 

paid  much  attention  to  the  Smuts  report.    '     But  on  August 
,  1917,  the  Cabinet  approved  Smuts'  recommendations  and 
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on  April  1,  1918,  the  Royal  Air  Force  came  into  being. 
In  January,  1919,  Major-General  Hugh  Trenchard  became  the 
first  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  Navy  to  realize  that  its 
air  interests  viere  being  neglected.     The  Admiralty,  and  in 
particular  Beatty,  had  by  19l8  gained  a  better  understanding 
of  the  role  of  air  power  in  the  sea  battle,  but  could  not 
induce  Trenchard  to  alter  his  doctrine  of  strategic  air 

1  Pi 

power. 

Trenchard  fought  tenaciously  for  his  ideas,  to  the 
point  where  they  became  obsessions . -^9    This  led  to  endless 
inter-service  bickering.     During  this,  the  one-time  British 
technical  superiority  in  aircraft,  carriers  and  operational 
procedures  was  dissipated.     Forced  to  spend  its  energies  in 
fighting  to  regain  control  of  the  fleet  air  arm,  the  Admiralty 
neglected  to  study  the  deployment  and  role  of  naval  air  power. 
The  big-gun  -  big-ship  Admirals  gained  additional  support  for 
their  cause  as  a  result. 

The  acceptance  of  the  battleship  and  battle-cruiser  as 
the  main  line  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  was  in  the  long  run  a 
mistake,  but  it  v/as  a  mistake  made  in  good  faith. 

In  coming  to  a  rational  conclusion  on  priorities,  the 
navy  was  hindered  by  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  battle  of 
Jutland  at  the  naval  Staff  College.  The    predDminaicB  of  Jutland 
in  naval  thought,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  big- 
gunned  ship,       not  only  downgraded  the  importance  of  air  power. 


but  relegated  study  of  tie  submarine  threat  to  the  background. 

There  was  another  aspect  of  the  battleship  question  that 
is  sometimes  overlooked.     Battleships  possess  a  grandeur  not 
found  in  any  other  type  of  weapons-system.    They  are  "high 
profile"  objects  of  power.    Their  long,  sleek  grey  lines, with 
shining  decks    and  long-barreled  guns , represented  the  essence 
of  British  might  and  majesty.     It  was  the  battleship  which  gave 
succour  to  the  overseas  Dominions  and  impressed  friend  and  foe 
alike. They  were  a  floating  exhibition  of  the  refinements 
of  British  technology.     The  battleship  was  indeed  the  long 
arm  of  British  power.     Only  the  navy  could  demonstrate  it  - 
only  naval  officers  with  their  social  training  could  illus- 
trate it  so  well. ^3    The  battleship  was  to  the  Navy  what  the 
cavalry  was  to  the  army  -  the  epitome  of  fighting  grace  and 
beauty.     It  was  very  human  for  officers  of  both  services  to 
fight  to  maintain  what  they  perceived  as  the  best  of  their 
respective  services. 

There  was  to  be  another  chance  for  those  who  argued  for 
the  use  of  air  power,  the  aircraft-carrier  and  the  torpedo. 
In  August    1919,  a  committee  was  established  to  examine  the 
post-war  questions  with  particular  reference  to  the  value  and 
uses  of  different  types  of  war  vessels  and  the  use  of  aircraft 
in  attack  and  defence.     Known  as  the  Post-V/ar  Questions 
Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Vice-Admiral  R.F. 
Phillimore,  the  proponents  of  air  power  might  have  felt  that 
their  chance  had  come.     Phillimore  had  commanded  the  air 
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components  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  and  later,  when  he  held  the 
same  post  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  he  sent  the  Admiralty  a 
well-reasoned  and  far-sighted  report  on  naval  air  power. 

Well-reasoned  and  far-sighted  Phillimore's  report  might 
have  been;  but  by  itself,  it  could  not  overcome  the  one  on- 
going problem  that  every  armed  force  carries  within  its  or- 
ganization: -  that  is  a  society  in  microcosm,  whose 
structure  is  built  around  existing  weapons-systems.^^ 

In  such  a  'society',  professional  naval  officers  will 
naturally  identify  themselves  and  their  prospects  for  promo- 
tion with  a  navy  dominated  by  the  modern  version  of  the 
Dreadnought,  in  which  they  served  as  young  midshipmen  or 
newly  commissioned  sub-lieutenants.     A  dramatic  change  in  the 
weapons-systems  could  well  mean  a  restructuring  of  the  hier- 
archy in  which,  for  example,  the  officer  who  could  understand 
aircraft  and  fly  them  might  be  jumped  in  rank  over  the  office 
whose  whole  career  was  in  gunnery. 

This   'human  factor'  was  not  one  that  could  be  easily 
changed,  particularly  when  those  who  occupied  high  rank  with- 
in the  naval  structure  were  in  a  position  to  defend  a  weapon- 
system  in  which  they  had  a  deep  emotional  and  career  interest 

In  July  1920,  the  First  Sea  Lord  Admiral  Beatty  took  up 
the  question  of  the  size  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  future  con- 
struction-programmes.    He  contended  that  if  the  Royal  Navy 
v;as  to  be  equal  in  strength  to  the  next  most  powerful  fleet, 
four  capital  ships  were  needed  in  1921  and  another  four  the 
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following  year.     He  also  emphasized  the  urgency  of  completing 
the  aircraft  carriers  Eagle  and  Hermes  and  of  converting  the 
battle  cruiser  Furious  into  a  carrier.    The  cost  of  this  pro- 
gramme was  estimated  at ^  82  million  over  five  years. The 
Admiralty  pointed  out  that  unless  such  construction  took 
place,  the  Navy  would  not  have,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Hood,  any  post-Jutland  capital  ships,  while  Japan  would  have 
finished  four  Kaga  class  battleships  and  four  Akagi  class 
battlecruisers  .^"^ 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  already  somewhat  dis- 
gruntled about  the  Admiralty's  estimates,  carried  his  attack 
on  the  programme  into  the  House  of  Commons,  telling  the  House 
that  the  serious  financial  condition  of  the  nation  compelled 
a  full-scale  examination  of  the  whole  issue  of  naval  strength 
by  a  committee  of  the  C.I.D.^ 

It  did  not  take  long  for  this  committee  to  be  formed. 
Consisting  of  Bonar  Law  (Lord  Privy  Seal)  as  Chairman,  its 
members  included  Churchill  (Secretary  of  State  for  War  and 
Air),  Long,  Sir  Robert  Horne  (President  of  the  Board  of  Trade), 
Sir  Eric  Geddes,  and  Beatty .     Officially   constituted  on 
December  7,  1920,  the  committee  received  two  memoranda  by 
Beatty  arguing  forcefully  for  the  capital  ships,  and  stating 
with  some  vehemence  that  there  was  no  aircraft  at  that  time 
which  could  seriously  challenge  the  battleship  with  offensive 
weapons  such  as  the  torpedo.     The  battleship,  stated  Beatty, 
was  and  would  continue  to  be  the  backbone  of  every  navy  in 
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the  world  for  at  least  twenty  years.  This  was  strong  stuff, 
and  it  suggested  that  the  Admiralty  had  written  off  the  air- 
craft carrier  (and  the  submarine)  for  a  long  time  to  come.^^ 

What  was  surprising  was  Churchill's  strong  advocacy  of 
the  battleship.     He  endorsed  building  four  capital  ships 
yearly  for  the  next  four  or  five  years. 30    For  a  man  who  had 
helped  formulate  the  Ten  Year  Rule,  such  advocacy  seems  a 
cogent  example  of  his  love-affair  with  the  battleship^l  a 
love-affair  which,  compounded  by  an  overemphasis  on  the  capa- 
bility of  such  ships, 3^    led  many  years  later  to  the  dispatch 
of  the  ill-fated  force  to  Singapore. 

Churchill  and  Beatty  with  Long  carried  the  day.  The 
battleship  mentality  had  emerged  unscathed. 

The  end-result  of  such  a  policy  was  naturally  unknown 
to  the  men  who  conceived  it.    Some  cognizance  had  to  be  taken, 
however,  of  the  fact  that  the  battleship  and  its  capabilities 
(even  if  overestimated)  were  a  known  variable.     It  had  been 
built  and  tested  in  the  harsh  conditions  of  v;ar.    The  officers 
of  the  Navy  and  many  of  the  politicians  had  measured  British 
sea-power  by  the  number  of  battleships  Britain  possessed.-^-' 

That  the  decision  v;as  to  a  large  extent  a  wrong  one,  does 
not  negate  the  fact  that  if  the  carrier  had  proved  a  failure, 
then  those  who  had  opted  for  that  type  of  v^arship  could  well 
have  stood  accused  of  incompetence  at  the  least,  and  at  the 
worst,  of  jeopardizing  the  safety  of  the  Kingdom. 

As  Lord  Chatfield,  when  First  Sea  Lord  in  1936, 
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pointed  out: 

If  we  rebuild  the  battle  fleet  and  spend  many 
millions  in  doing  so,  and  then  war  comes  and 
the  airmen  are  right,  and  all  our  battleships 
are  rapidly  destroyed  by  air  attack,  our  money 
will  have  been  largely  thrown  away.    But  if  we 
do  not  rebuild  it  and  war  comes,  and  the  airmen 
are  wrong  and  our  airmen  cannot  destroy  the 
enemy's  capital  ships,  and  they  are  left  to 
range  with  impunity  on  the  world's  oceans  and 
destroy  our  conyoys,  then  we  shall  lose  the 
British  Empire. 5^ 

This  point  is  valid.     It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  Chatfield  like  many  of  his  fellow  Admirals  recog- 
nized the  usefulness  of  aircraft  carriers,  but  only  in 
a  limited  role.    As  a  member  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  in 
1955,  he  noted  that  the  "employment  of  carriers  for 
striking  and  attacking  trade  cannot  be  ruled  out",  but, 
further, 

their  cost  and  vulnerability  make  it  unlikely 
that  they  will  be  so  used.     Further,  to  maintain 
a  carrier  and  a  sufficient  covering  force  of 
cruisers,  for  any  time  in  the  ocean  where  the 
enemy  has  superiority,  would  entail  the  provision 
of  a  supply  organization  about  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  maintain  sufficient  secrecy.  55 

Aside  ■-.from  the  question  of  what  type  of  ships,  there 

was  the  still  unresolved  problem  of  Imperial  naval 

defence.     In  a  policy  paper  of  October  1919,  the 

Admiralty  stated  that  there  might  well  be  a  period 

of  three  months  before  British  naval  superiority  could 

be  re-established  in  the  Far  East,  should  Japan  go  to 

war  against  the  British  Empire. 56 

The  following  year,  on  December  14,  1920,  the  C.I.D. 
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met,  with  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  Chair,^*^  The  subject  was 
Far  Eastern  Naval  Policy  and  the  Singapore  naval  base.  The 
two  expected  issues  emerged:     British  insolvency  versus 
Admiralty  demands.     Financial  restrictions  had  induced  the 
Admiralty  to  accept  the  one-power  standard-  that  is, a  fleet 
equal  to  the  next  strongest  naval  power,  in  this  case  the 
United  States.    The  demand  by  Beatty  for  a  decision  concern- 
ing the  Singapore  plan,  and  with  it  the  development  of  a 
coherent  policy £>r  the  naval  defence  of  Britain's  Far  Eastern 
Empire, was  spurred  on  by  the  approach  of  the  next  Imperial 
Conference.     This  was  scheduled  to  start  June  20,  1921. 

In  consequence,  the  Admiralty  presented  yet  another 
lengthy,  tv;o-part  memo,-^^  "Empire  Naval  Policy  and  Co-oper- 
ation",^^   They  took  for  granted  that  Japan  \ias  the  major 
potential  enemy.     Although  they  agreed  that  an  American- 
Japanese  conflict  while  Britain  was  allied  with  Japan  was 
remote,  they  used  this  example  to  underscore  the  size  and 
type  of  fleet  that  was  required  to  insure  ma,ximum  Imperial 
security:     "an  Empire  navy  capable  of  holding  simultaneously 
the  command  of  the  seas  both  East  and  West". 

A  naval  race  with  the  United  States       could  well  make 
this  policy  financially  untenable  (in  fact  it  already  was  >, 
and  thus  the  Admiralty  was  beginning  to  hint  that  the  cost  of 
the  Alliance  was  not  now  commensurate  with  its  advantages. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  strategic  assessment 
seemed  predicated  on  the  end  of  the  Alliance.     Here  the 
Admiralty  reiterated  what  had  been  stated  prior  to  191^  and 
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by  Jellicoe  two  years  previously.   "The  worst  situation 
v/ith  which  the  British  Empire  could  be  faced,  from  a  naval 
point  of  view,  would  occur  if  Japan  seized  the  opportunity 
of  an  aggressive  action  in  the  Pacific  at  a  time  when  the 
situation  at  home  was  threatened  from  another  quarter. "  In 
such  a  case  the  Admiralty  warned  that  reinforcements  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  whole  of  Japan's  main  forces  could  not 
immediately  be  spared.     But  as  long  as  the  British  fleet 
was  undefeated,  the  local  superiority  of  the  enemy  would 
be  of  uncertain  duration  and  liable  to  sudden  extinction. 

At  a  further  meeting  of  the  C.I.D.  in  May  1921,^^  the 
vital  strategic  importance  of  Singapore  was  strongly  empha- 
sized.    In  view  of  this,  the  Overseas  Defence  Committee 
(O.D.C.)  was  asked  to  consider  and  report  on  the  defence 
and  other  measures  required  to  develop  the  port  as  a  naval 
base  on  the  lines  considered  necessary  by  the  Admiralty. 
The  naval  members  of  the  O.D.C.  were  prepared.     The  previous 
day  they  had  stated  their  own  conviction  that 

the  principal  reasons  for  the  Admiralty's  desire 
that  Singapore  be  developed  as  a  naval  strong- 
hold is  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  no 

secure  fleet  base  in  the  East  in  a  good  strategic 
position. ^2 

Having  accepted  Singapore  as  the  base,  they  outlined 
the  measures  necessary  for  its  defence.  ^  This  had  tv/o  phases 
the  period  before  the  main  fleet  arrived  from  home  waters  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  period  after  its  arrival.  During 


the  first  period,  the  base  would  have  to  withstand  an  attack 
for  six  weeks. It  was  assumed  that  the  Japanese  had  local 
naval  supremacy,  and  would  be  able  to  carry  out  a  combined 
attack  either  to  render  the  base  useless  or  to  capture  it. 
The  other  alternative  open  to  them  was  naval  bombardment  of 
vulnerable  targets,  blocking  the  entrance  to  the  anchorage 
and  minelaying  the  approaches.     During  the  second  period, 
wh.en  the  fleet  arrived,  protection  would  still  be  required, 
especially  against  torpedo-attack  by  light  surface  craft  and 
submarines.     In  the  naval  members'  view,  it  was  highly  un- 
likely that  any  combined  attack  would  be  undertaken  by  the 
enemy,  or  continued  once  the  fleet  had  arrived.^* 5    "po  ensure 

protection,  both  during  period  one  and  two,  local  defence 

forces  of  submarines  and  light  craft,  along  with  long-range 

guns,  were  required.    They  did  not  feel  themselves  competent 

to  discuss  a  land  attack  until  a  combined  naval  and  military 

reconnaissance  of  the  south-east  coast  of  Singapore  Island 

had  been  carried  out.^^ 

Meanwhile,  the  naval  staff  had  drawn  up  their  own 

memorandum  in  May  1921,  which  examined  the  logistics  of  moving 

hi 

a  fleet  to  the  Far  East  in  time  of  emergency.    '     They  felt 
there  might  be  a  war  with  Japan  by  1930.        They  opted  for  the 
line  through  the  Mediterranean  via  the  Suez  Canal.     Even  with 
this  shorter  route,  additional  oil-storage  facilities  would 
have  to  be  provided  at  Aden  and  Ceylon.     If  these  were 
available,  and  if  three  days'  warning  were  given  to  the 
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Admiralty,  and  if  the  weather  conditions  on  passage  were 
favourable,  the  fleet  could  arrive  in  40  days. 

The  naval  staff  realized,  however,  that  "due  to  finan- 
cial and  political  limitations",  it  was  impossible  to  main- 
tain a  fleet  in  Asian  waters  in  any  way  comparable  to  the 

hq 

Japanese  fleet.  ^    They  therefore  recommended  that  the  China 
Squadron  be  reinforced  v;ith  a  balanced  fleet  consisting  of 

two  battle  cruisers,  four  Hav/kins  8"  cruisers,  four  light 
Town-Class  cruisers,  the  Vindictive  sea-plane  carrier,  one 
aircraft  carrier,  l6  destroyers  and  iH  submarines . They 
felt  that  the  two  powerful  battlecruisers  along  with  the 
other  ships  could  act  as  "raiders  on  the  Japanese  flanks" 
or  as  a  deterrent  to  possible  Japanese  aggressive  actions. 

The  problem  was  also  compounded  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
Cabinet  of  the  one-power  standard  of  naval  strength.  This 
policy  made  it  impossible  for  Britain  to  maintain  sufficient 
naval  strength  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.     To  overcome 
this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  main  strength  of 
the  navy  in  a  central  position  from  which  it  could  move 
quickly  to  either  East  or  West  "as  strategic  necessity  may 
dictate". 

These  were  the  realities.     The  fleet  could  not,  in  peace- 
time, be  maintained  in  the  Far  East;  but,  in  order  for  the 
fleet  to  move  East,  there  had  to  be  facilities  to  receive  it 
there,   for  docking,  refueling  and  repair.     Fixed  defences  and 
fuel  storage  could  not  be  improvised  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
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The  capture  of  these  facilities  bases,  especially  those  at 

Singapore,  would  add  tremendous  difficulties  to  the  British 

fleet  in  its  operations  against  the  Japanese  navy.  Not 

surprisingly,  the  O.D.C.  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  was 

essential  that  steps  should  be  taken  forthwith  to  develop 

Singapore  on  the  lines  considered  necessary  by  the  Admiralty. 52 

Singapore  was  to  be  the  major  base.     The  C.I.D.,  in 

reviewing  the  O.D.C.  Report,  added  a  few  of  its  own  comments. 53 

As  far  as  could  be  foreseen  the  most  likely  war 
for  some  time  to  come  would  be  one  between  the 
white  and  yellow  races  whose  Interests  lay  in 
the  Pacific,  and  the  view  expressed  v/as  that  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  rely  on  a  treaty  v;hich 
could  be  terminated  at  far  shorter  notice  than 
the  period  necessary  for  providing  adequate 
defences . 

In  the  case  of  war  with  Japan,  "Singapore,  which  was 
considered  to  be  the  keystone  of  Imperial  defence  in  the 
Far  East,  if  not  adequately  defended,  v;ould  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  enemy  before  the  British  fleet  could  arrive." 

On  June  13,  1921,  the  Standing  Defence  Sub-Committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Balfour  *  submitted  its 


The  Standing  Defence  Subcommittee  was  for  two  years 
or  more,  the  virtual  replacement  of  the  C.I.D. 
The  date  of  its  creation  Is  either  1920  or  May  1921. 
It  emerged  out  of  demands  by  the  Parliamentary  Army 
Committee  for  a  Standing  Joint  Defence  Subcommittee 
of  the  C.I.D. ,  which  would  include  British  and 
Dominion  service  chiefs.     The  Prime  Minister  was 
too  busy  to  chair  the  committee,  so  the  task  ;vas 
given  to  Lord  Balfour,  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 
At  such  times  that  Balfour  was  unavailable,  Churchill 
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report  on  Imperial  defence. 5^     In  essence,  it  reiterated 
what  the  O.D.C.  had  reported,  and  included  an  Admiralty  memo' 
which  stated  that  there  v^ere  not  sufficient  tanker  ships 
available  to  support  the  fleet  in  operations  in  the  Par  East 
or  to  keep  up  with  fast-moving  naval  ships.     There  was  a 
desperate  requirement  for  storage  facilities  along  the  sea- 
road  to  the  East.     If  an  urgent  call  for  the  fleet  to  sail 
to  Singapore  came,  the  Admiralty  could  only  respond  with 
extreme  difficulty,  and  by  taking  extreme  risks. 

The  total  cost  was  estimated  at*^  5  million.  The 
Treasury  said  no.     The  risks  in  the  Par  East  had  to  be  faced 

eg 

and  diplomacy,  not  armaments^  must  face  them.-'      As  Lord 
Curzon  wrote:     "Financial  considerations  at  present  prevent 
work  on  Singapore  from  being  carried  out.     Moreover,  the 
work  of  our  fleet  does  not  permit  the  constant  presence  of 
H.M.   Ships  at  that  port. "57    At  a  Cabinet  meeting  on  June 
16,  1921, 5^  therefore,  it  was  stressed  that  the  Government 
had  to  be  in  a  position  to  tell  the  Dominions  that  Britain 
had  a  naval  policy;  one  which  was  practical.     "This  was  even 


took  the  chair.     Its  membership  included  the 
political  and  professional  heads  of  the  armed 
services,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
other  ministers.     (P. A.  Johnson,  Defence  by  Committee 
The  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  1»83-1959,  Lbndon, 
I960,  pp  170.     Also  Lord  Hankey,   "The  Origin  and 
Development  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence", 
The  Army  Quarterly,  Vol.   XIV  (July  1927),  pp  267. 
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more  important  than  actu..il./  commencing  the  work  of 
developing  Singapore  at  the  iioment."^^ 

The  concept  of  the  base  was  in  many  ways  an  anomaly. 
The  British  Government  was  asked  to  embark  upon  the  con- 
struction of  a  major  fleet  base  to  provide  for  a  war  which 
they  did  not  believe  would  come,  against  an  enemy  which  they 
did  not  feel  would  attack,  at  a  time  when  financial  conditions, 
as  the  Cabinet  saw  them,  were  forcing  drastic  cuts  in  defence 
spending.     So  much  depended  on  an  efficient  war-ready  navy, 
yet  the  British  government  were  seeking  v;ays  to  limit  spending 
on  naval  armaments  and  to  curtail  any  new  ship  construction. 

Yet  the  Admiralty's  thinking  concerning  naval  defence  in 
the  Far  East  was  founded  on  the  premise  that  the  naval  centre 
of  gravity  had  shifted  to  the  Far  East  with  the  ending  of 
World  War  I, and  that  Japan  was  the  potential  enemy.  The 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  was  still  operative,  but  until  its 
future  was  finally  determined,  British  naval  plans  were 
merely  theoretical  exercises,  not  actual  realities.  The 
Imperial  Conference,  which  would  shortly  be  meeting  in  London, 
would  have  high  on  its  agenda  the  future  of  the  Alliance  and 
naval  defence  in  general. 

In  January  1920,  the  Foreign  Office  had  asked  the 
Admiralty  for  their  view  of  the  Alliance. They  noted  that 
Japan  was  in  favour  of  renewal,  and  also  suggested  that  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  British  negotiators  when  the 
time  came  to  discuss  the  alliance  with  the  Japanese,  a 
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powerful  squadron  of  capital  ships  should  be  based  on 
Singapore. 

The  Admiralty  replied  to  this  letter  in  February.^-'" 
They  were  against  renewal  of  the  Alliance,  on  the  somewhat 
illogical  grounds  that  they  could  not  provide  sufficient 
forces  to  help  Britain  sustain  a  tough  policy  with  Japan. 
It  is  not  clear  why  the  Admiralty  came  to  this  conclusion. 
Perhaps  they  misinterpreted  the  Foreign  Office  view,  thinking 
that  renewal  of  the  Alliance  was  predicated  on  the  stationing 
of  a  strong  British  Naval  Force  on  Singapore.     As  this  latter 
condition  was  impossible  to  obtain,  logic  would  suggest  to 
the  Admiralty  that  the  Alliance  should  be  allowed  to  lapse. 

For  the  moment,  the  future  of  the  Alliance  and  v/ith  it 
the  Admiralty's  plans  to  cope  with  post-World  War  situations, 
would  have  to  wait  until  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1921  had 
discussed  this* 

The  Admiralty  had  already  worked  out  the  basic  Far 
Eastern  strategy.     It  was  not  a  'fresh  approach',  ^  on  the 
contrary,  its  roots  could  be  traced  back  to  the  moment  when 
the  British  concentrated  their  fleet  in  home  waters  leaving 
the  Far  East  to  be  defended  by  the  Japanese.     During  this 
period,  the  question  of  British  strategy,  if  the  Alliance 
were  to  be  terminated,  had  been  raised  time  and  again  by  the 
members  of  the  C.I.D.,  by  the  Pacific  Dominions,  and  by  such 
naval  officers  as  Jellicoe  and  Lkmbton. 

The  Admiralty  had  repeatedly  referred  to  the  dispatch 
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of  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East  if  it  were  required.    As  long 
as  the  main  fleet  of  the  Royal  Navy  was  "in  being",  then 
the  Japanese  would  never  be  certain  when  it  would  arrive 
to  attack  their  long  and  vulnerable  lines  of  communication. 
This  assumption  was  based  on  the  clear  distinction  between 
major  operations  by  the  Japanese  against  the  Pacific  Domin- 
ions and  small  scale  raids.    The  latter  were  seen  to  be  a 
major  problem  which  could  be  coped  with  by  the  forces  of  the 
Dominion  supported  by  units  of  the  Royal  Navy.     These  raids 
would  not  be  designed  to  "capture"  the  Dominions  but  to 
force  the  Royal  Navy  to  split  its  forces  between  Europe,  the 
major  theatre  of  war,  and  the  Pacific,  allowing  the  Japanese 
to  defeat  the  Royal  Navy  in  detail. 

The  strategic  thinking  behind  the  Singapore  naval  base 
was  founded  on  giving  the  Royal  Navy  the  mobility  to  operate 
in  the  Pacific;  and , as  long  as  the  base  held  out,  its  position 
blocked  Japan's  moves  South  and  West.    Japan  would  have  to  tie 
up  her  forces  to  blockade  or  attack  the  base,  thus  weakening 
her  efforts  in  other  directions.     She  could  bypass  the  base; 
but  this  would  allow  the  Royal  Navy  to  arrive  unhindered  to 
attack  Japanese  communications  from  the  flank  or  rear.  Singa- 
pore was  thus  the  key  place  where  battle  would  be  joined  with 
advantage  to  the  Royal  Navy. 
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21.  (continued) 

ranking  officers  to  nave  learned  to  fly.  As 
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to  any  extent,  those  officers  who  had  served  on  such 
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original  danger  (or  air  attacks  on  war  ships)  was 
much  exaggerated.     As  First  Lord  and  later  Prime 
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31.  (continued) 

Minister,  he  pushed  the  construction  of  the  King 
George  V  battleships;  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  York, 
Anson  and  Howe  and  the  K. G.V.     Laid  down  in  1937, 
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33.  For  a  summary  of  British  military  might  during  the 
interim  period  see  Higham,  Op.  Cit .  pp.  65-66.  For 
example  of  yearly  naval  thinking,  the  reader  may  con- 
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45,  Canberra,  1957,  p.  35. 
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Cab.  21/187. 
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the  Chairmanship  of  Leopold  Amery,  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  Colonies.     In  its  report,  it  laid  out 

the  major  issues  that  would  be  discussed  at  the  Imperial 
Conference.     These  were:     the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance, 
Dominion  Constitutional  Development,  Imperial  Defence 
and  Foreign  Affairs.     See  Report  4/2/21  Adm.  1/8611. 
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40.  It  is  open  to  question  Just  how  seriously  the 
British  Cabinet  took  the  American  building  programme, 
particularly  as  the  66th  Congress  was  not  anxious  to 
provide  the  funds  for  it.     See  66th  Congress,  2nd 
Session,  House  Doct .  Vol.  32,  and  Annual  Report  of 
the  Navy  Department  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1919,  Appendix 
D.     The  British  worry  was  that  the  Americans  had  the 
financial  capability  to  build  a  navy  of  great  size. 
Col.  A.  Murray  to  Eric  Drummond  and  Lord  Reading, 
5/12/18  in  B.P.  497^2. 

41.  C.I.D.  Meeting  2/5/21,  Cab.  2/3,  also  C.  in  C .  China 
726  1/10/20.     Adm.  116/3100,  "No  more  suitable  position 
can  be  suggested  than  Singapore." 

42.  Notes  by  naval  members  for  the  O.D.C.  5/5/21,  Cab.  8/8. 
See  comments  C.  in  C.  China  14/4/20,  1882/20/1217. 

43.  Ibid. 

44.  Hong  Kong,  the  Admiralty  admitted,  was  of  vital  interest, 
and  they  could  not  view  its  capture  with  equanimity. 

Its  loss  would  be  a  tremendous  setback  to  British 
prestige  and  naval  capability  in  the  Far  East.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  was  in  a  precarious  position  and  its 
defence  could  not  be  guaranteed,  especially  if  under 
attack  by  a  strong  Japanese  force.     "It  is  well  known 
that  Japanese  ambitions"  stated  the  naval  members, 
"extend  southwards,  and  this  tends  to  leave  Hong  Kong 
more  and  more  exposed."    Notes  by  Naval  Members,  0£.  Cit . 

45.  Singapore  base.     Date  unknown  in  Cab.  27/402,  see  also 
Adm.  to  C.  in  C.  EI  12/3/20.  M00340  Adm.   II6/3IOO.  See 
Far  Eastern  War  Memo  20/1/20.     M00340  Adm.  II6/3IOO,  in 
which  the  period  before  relief  x^ras  to  be  three  months. 
The  Admiralty  changed  it  from  six  weeks  to  two  months 
on  3/12/20. 

46.  The  Treasury  who  had  representatives  on  the  O.D.C. 
and  C.I.D.  were  not  anxious  to  see  the  Cabinet  incur 
the  expense  of  the  base.     They  asked  if  it  was  really 
necessary  -  treasury  note  10/5/21  in  Cab.  7/9. 

47.  D.P.   I633/2I;  Adm.  1/8607. 

48.  Why  1930  is  not  made  clear  from  the  documents.  Possibly 
it  was  based  on  the  Ten  Year  Rule  which  implied  that  by 
1929   (ten  years  after  it  was  accepted  policy  in  1919), 
Japan  would  be  the  nation  against  whom  a  major  war  might 
have  to  be  fought.     Thus  1930  would  be  the  first  year 
that  the  rule  did  not  apply. 
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i|9.     MOOS^O  20/1/20,  0£.  Clt. 

50.  Adm.  M003^0  and  M00340A  of  20/1/20  and  25/1/20.  Adm. 
116/3100. 

51.  Letter  Admiralty  to  C  in  C  China  M003^3  2/2/21,  Adm. 
116/3100,  also  C  in  C  China  to  Adm.  M04580  12/3/20, 
Adm.  116/3100. 

52.  Adm.  Memo  in  C.I.D.  notes  6/5/21,  Cab.  2/3. 

53.  C.I.D.  143-C  10/6/21,  Cab.  2/3. 

5^.     Imperial  Defence  studied  under  Chairmanship  of  Lord 
Balfour  13/6/21,  A. CP.  Case  26. 

55.  Adm.  Memo  21/2/21,  quoted  in  Ibid. 

56.  Treasury  Memo  7/6/21,  Cab.  2/6. 

57.  Lord  Curzon,  Adm.  M01286,  4/7/20,  Adm.  116/3100. 

58.  Cab.  56  (21)  3  16/6/21. 

59.  Many  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  Singapore  base 
concept,  and  pointed  out  that  to  build  Singapore 
was  "akin  to  building  a  stable  to  hold  an  elephant 
when  what  might  be  wanted  in  the  end  was  a  house 
for  a  terrier".     Adm.  Mark  Kerr  quoted  in  the  Times, 
15/12/23.     See  also  J  brd  Fisher  letter  to  Ed.  Times, 
20/10/19,  also  K.G.B.  Dewer,  "Singapore  Naval  Base" 
Contemporary  Review,  Vol.  I38  (July  1930)  p.  27-28. 
A  look  into  the  Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  period  1919-25,  as  well  as  at  the 
columns  of  the  Times ,  Manchester  Guardian,  Daily 
Herald,  Daily  Mail  and  Daily  Telegraph  will  give 
the  reader  the  v;ide  range  of  opinion  concerning  the 
Singapore  project  that  was  held  at  the  time. 

60.  P.O.  to  Adm.  21/1/20  to  J.R.M.  Butler,  E.E.  Woodward, 
Documents  on  British  Foreign  Policy,   3rd  series, 
1919-39,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  1053-4. 

61.  Adm.   to  F.O.  12/2/20,  Ibid,  p.  1054. 

62.  Roskill,  0£.  Cit. ,  p.   293  and  Adm.  Letter  0233,  12/2/20 


63.     Adm.  War  Memo  M00340,   20/1/20,  Adm.  II6/3IOO. 
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CHAPTER  III 
FAR  EASTERN  NAVAL  DEFENCE,  1920S 

On  May  30,  1921,  In  preparation  for  the  forthcoming 
Imperial  Conference,  the  Cabinet  had  asked  the  C.I.D.  to 
prepare  a  study  of  the  strategic  situation  in  the  event  that 
the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  was  terminated.^ 

The  C.I.D.  submitted  their  appraisal  on  June  17.^ 
They  noted  that  in  the  past  the  Alliance  had  relieved  the 
Admiralty  of  regarding  Japan  as  a  possible  enemy.     As  well, 
British  naval  requirements  in  the  Pacific  v/ere  met,  as  long 
as  the  combined  British  and  Japanese  naval  forces  were 
superior  to  those  of  any  hostile  combination  that  might  be 
arrayed  against  them. 

Strategically,  therefore,  the  C.I.D.  felt  the  renewal  of 
the  Alliance  had  much  to  commend  it,  particularly  if  some 
form  of  understanding  with  the  Americans  could  be  obtained 
which  would  help  curtail  the  growing  hostility  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan.     If  the  Alliance  was  terminated 
without  "any  understanding  with  the  United  States",  the  whole 
strategic  situation  would  require  serious  reconsideration  by 
Britain  and  the  Empire,  and  "the  development  of  bases  and 
facilities  v^ould  have  to  be  constructed  in  haste". 

While  there  was  a  growing  distrust  of  Japanese  motives 
in  the  Far  East,-^  the  C.I.D.  realized  that  if  the  Alliance 
was  ended,  Britain  would  have  to  build  a  two-ocean  fleet. 
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construct  bases  and  facilities,  and  maintain  a  large  military 
establishment  there. 

The  Alliance  had  been  discussed  by  the  V/ar  Cabinet  also 
on  May  30,  1921.^    After  much  deliberation,  the  decision  was 
for  renewal.     The  British  Government  no\j  had  to  convince  the 
Dominion  Delegations  to  the  Imperial  Conference  of  the  merits 
of  maintaining  the  Alliance. 

The  issue  of  the  renewal  of  the  Alliance  and  its  effect 
on  Imperial-American  relations  brought  differences  between 
the  Dominions  into  the  open.     Basically  the  division  was 
between  Canada,  supported  by  South  Africa,  and  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.     For  the  former  two  Dominions,  good  Anglo- 
American  relations  and  the  shunning  of  entangling  alliances 
were  paramount;  while  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  security 
against  Japan  in  the  Pacific  was  the  overriding  concern.  The 
clash  between  Arthur  Meighen,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Robert 
Borden  as  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  and  Australia's  Prime 
Minister  William  "Billy"  Hughes  paralleled  a  similar  division 
within  the  British  Cabinet  -  between  those  who  regarded  good 
Anglo-American  relations  as  paramount,  and  others  who  favoured 
renewal  of  the  Alliance  and  looked  on  the  United  States  with 
distaste  and  resentment.-^ 

Meighen  revealed  himself  as  being  thoroughly  against  the 
renewal  of  the  Alliance  in  any  form.     He  uent  on  to  demand 
that  in  questions  where  the  interests  of  one  Dominion  were 
particularly  concerned.  Imperial  policy  should  be  shaped  by 
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that  Dominion.     The  Melghen  concept  arose  logically  out  of 
the  attempt  to  conduct  a  coherent  Imperial  foreign  policy  by 
consultation  between  separate  Prime  Ministers,  responsible 
to  separate  Cabinets,  who  in  turn  were  responsible  to  separate 
electorates.     The  questions  Meighen  raised  of  continuous 
consultation  and  Dominion  paramountcy  were  never  answered  and 
went,  by  default,  when  the  American  government  won  the  race 
to  call  a  Pacific  Conference  by  a  hair's  breadth.^ 

The  proceedings  of  the  Washington  Conference  have  been 
wiell  documented,*^  and  it  would  be  repetitious  to  go  into  them. 
The  results  of  the  Conference,  however,  did  exercise  a  profound 
effect  on  the  strategic  situation  in  the  Pacific  region. 

The  two  treaties  that  exerted  the  greatest  impact  on 
British  Far  Eastern  naval  strategy  were  the  Treaty  for  the 
Limitation  of  Armaments 8  and  the  Treaty  Relating  to  Insular 
Possessions  and  Insular  Dominions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  (the 
Four  Power  Pact);  which,  along  with  the  'Declaration'  regard- 

Q 

ing  the  mandated  Islands,  was  signed  on  December  13,  1921.^ 

Basic  to  the  former  Treaty  were  the  proposals  made  by 
Secretary  of  State  Charles  Evans  Hughes  to  the  Conference  on 
the  morning  of  November  12,  1921.^^    Hughes  proposed  that  each 
of  the  major  naval  powers  -  Great  Britain,  the  United  States 
and  Japan  carries  out  a  massive  scrapping  of  capital  ships. 
He  Informed  the  Conference  that  his  government  was  ready  to 
scrap  fifteen  capital  ships  under  construction,  and  several 
others  almost  Q0%  completed,  plus  15  pre-Dreadnought  battle- 


ships.     The  displacement  of  the  thirty  ships  to  be  placed 
under  the  hammer  was  nearly  8^6,000  tons.     To  match  this 
American  programme,  the  British  would  destroy  nineteen  old 
capital  ships  and  not  lay  down  the  four  planned  super  Hoods . 

The  British  tonnage  to  be  scrapped  was  about  583,000 
tons.     Japan  on  her  part,  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  her 
programme  to  build  eight  capital  ships,  to  scrap  seven  others 
under  construction,  and  to  destroy  ten  pre-Dreadnought  class 
ships.     The  total  tonnage  involved  was  nearly  450,000  tons. 

The  capital  ship  strength  of  each  of  the  three  powers, 
according  to  Hughes,  was  to  be:     the  United  States  -  l8. 
Great  Britain  -  22,  and  Japan  -  10,  giving  a  tonnage  ratio 
of  501,000  for  the  United  States,  604,000  for  Great  Britain 
and  300,000  for  Japan.     Hughes  recommended  that  no  new  capital 
ships  be  built  for  ten  years  (the  ten  year  holiday);  that  any 
new  ships  built  should  not  exceed  35,000  tons  displacement, 
and  that  age  limit  for  replacement  should,  subject  to  a  ten 
year  holiday,  be  twenty  years.     In  addition,  replacements 
should  be  limited  so  that  the  capital  ship  tonnage  between 
the  three  powers  be  500,000  for  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  300,000  tons  for  Japan:     or  as  it  became  known, 
the  5:5:3  ratio. 

Coming  as  a  complete  surprise  to  the  delegates  at  the 
Conference,  the  proposals  did  not  find  easy  acceptance. 
There  v;as  much  hard  bargaining  necessary  before  the  treaties 
were  finalized . '^■^ 
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British  opposition  to  the  Hughes'  strategy  of  naval 
limitation  centered  on  the  arguments  that  a  slow  replacement 
policy  was  better  than  a  ten  year  holiday.     Adherence  to  the 
ten  year  holiday  would  mean  that  Britain  would  then  end  up 
with  an  obsolete  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  ships  of  the 
Hood  class.     She  would  then  have  to  undertake  a  vast  ship- 
building programme.     This  in  turn  was  based  on  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  war  with  Japan  occurring  four  or  five  years  after 
the  end  of  the  holiday.     If  such  an  event  materialized,  the 
British  Fleet  would  consist  of  eight  old  ships  in  European  waters 
and  fourteen    equally  ancient  capital  ships  available  for 
service  in  the  Far  East.     V/hile  this  would  give  the  Royal 
Navy  a  numerical  superiority  in  Par  Eastern  waters,  the 
Japanese  ships,  laid  down  and  commissioned  later  than  the 
British,  would  be  more  modern. 

While  the  Admiralty  and  the  C.I.D.  concurred  in  almost 
all  respects  with  the  views  of  the  British  Delegation  in 
Washington  about  the  Hughes  proposals,  the  Cabinet  was  coming 
to  contrary  conclusions.     Here  one  finds  the  hand  of  Winston 
Churchill,  who  drafted  most  of  the  telegrams  to  Washington. 
Churchill  wanted  the  ten  year  holiday,  and  had  cabled  the 
British  Delegation  on  December  9,  1921,  that  the  Cabinet 
"had  strong  views  on  the  question  of  the  ten  year  holiday 
and  were  not  going  to  be  diverted  from  that  policy". ■'■^  The 

following  day,  the  Prime  Minister  cabled  that  the  Cabinet 

1  ^ 

agreed  that  "the  ten  year  holiday  should  be  adhered  to". 
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Like  the  British  Dt f  gation,  the  Japanese  did  not  like 
the  Hughes  proposals. On  December  1,  the  head  of  the 
British  Delegation,  Lord  Balfour,  called  on  his  Japanese 
counterpart.  Baron  Kato.    Kato  outlined  the  difficulty  of 
convincing  his  government  to  accept  a  ratio  of  less  than 
70^  of  the  United  States*  strength  in  capital  ships.  Kato 
inferred  that  Japanese  objections  would  be  assuaged  if  the 
United  States  would  agree  to  a  status  quo  in  respect  to 
fortifications  in  the  Pacific. -^^ 

Later  in  the  day  Balfour  met  with  Hughes  at  the  Pan- 
American  Building,  where  he  presented  Kato*s  proposals.!^ 
These  included  a  stand-still  on  any  fortifications  by  the 
United  States  at  Manila  and  at  Guam,  and  American  agreement 
for  Japan  to  retain  the  Mutsu  *,  which  was  93%  completed. 

The  end  result  was  that  Japan  kept  the  Mutsu.  while 
scrapping  an  older  ship.    The  Americans  retained  the  two 
most  modern  ships  of  the  1916  programme  (Colorado  and 
Washington).    The  British  had  to  scrap  two  of  tneir  oldest 
Dreadnoughts,  but  were  permitted  to  build  two  new  capital 
ships  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  55,000  tons.    .  The 
treaty  which  incorporated  these  proposals  became  kno\m  as 
the  Four  Power  Pact,  (the  fourth  power  was  France,  included 
on  Hughes*  insistence).     It  brought  to  an  end  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance. 


*        33,800  tons,  8  x  16"  Guns,  32  kts. 
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There  was  still  much  ledious  negotiation  to  be  iinder- 

taken  before  the  issue  of  fortifications  was  resolved.  For 

six  weeks,  the  Japanese,  American  and  British  delegates 

argued  over  definitions  of  what  constituted  the  geographical 

areas  that  could  or  could  not  be  fortified.    The  British,  who 

during  the  Imperial  Conference  had  promised  the  Pacific 

Dominions  to  construct  a  naval  base  at  Singapore,  demanded 

that  it  be  exempt  from  the  status  quo  provision.  Lloyd 

George  made  this  abundantly  clear  in  a  telegram  to  Balfour. 

This  we  regard  as  indispensable  and  we  hope 
that  you  will  make  sure  there  is  no  misunder- 
standing with  the  Americans,  and  still  more, 
the  Japanese  on  this  point.    As  you  are  aware  - 
the  defence  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  might, 
in  certain  circumstances,  depend  entirely  on 
Singapore.  '7 

At  the  end  of  January  1922,  the  weary  delegates  reached 

agreement,  which  was  incorporated  as  a  Supplementary  Treaty, 

and  in  an  article  in  the  Naval  Limitation  Treaty.     In  brief, 

the  Supplementary  Treaty  provided  for  the  status  quo  as  regards 

defences  and  naval  bases  in  specified  areas  of  the  Pacific:- 

For  Great  Britain-Hong  Kong,  but  not  Singapore 
or  islands  adjacent  to  Canada,  Australia  or 
New  Zealand. 

For  the  United  States,  the  Philippines,  Guam, 
and  the  Aleutians,  but  not  Hawaii  or  islands 
adjacent  to  Alaska,  the  Pacific  coast  and 
Panama . 

For  Japan-Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  and  the 
Ryuku,  Bonin  and  Kurile  Islands,  but  not  the 
homeland  or  islands  adjacent, '1 8 
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Over  the  Treaty  for  tVie  Limitation  of  Armament, 
there  was  still  much  haggling,  particularly  over  the  size 
of  cruisers,  the  use  of  submarines  and  aircraft  carriers. 
In  respect  to  the  first,  the  British  fought  hard  for  and 
gained  acceptance  of  an  upper  tonnage  limit  for  cruisers 
of  10,000  tons  armed  with  8"  guns.*    The  two  new 
types  of  warships,  the  aircraft  carrier  and  the  submarine, 
were  subjects  of  protracted  negotiation.     In  the  end,  sub- 
marines escaped  limitation,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  British, 
who  had  first-hand  experience  during  the  Great  V/ar,  of  the 
havoc  they  could  wreak  on  merchant-ships.    As  for  aircraft 
carriers,  agreement  was  reached  on  tonnage  limits:    135 j 000 
for  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  81,000  for 
Japan.    Carriers  were  not  subject  to  the  holiday  and  could 
be  replaced  at  any  time.     In  addition,  while  a  size  qualifi- 
cation was  incorporated  into  the  Treaty  for  carriers  of 
27,000  tons,  each  power  could  build  two  of  these  ships  of 
33,000  tons,  provided  the  total  tonnage  was  not  exceeded. -^9 

In  regard  to  capital  ships,  the  Hughes  ratios  were 


There  were  two  classes  of  cruisers  defined  by  the 
Washington  Treaty.     B.  Class  on  which  there  was  no 
limitation  on  numbers,  provided  they  were  not 
armed  with  guns  heavier  than  6.1",  did  not  exceed 
the  limit  of  10,000  tons  displacement.    The  class  of 
ship  which  the  British  built  was  the  County  of  London 
Class  Cruiser,  of  10,000  tons  and  8  x  8"  guns.  The 
numbers  of  Cruisers  was  to  emerge  time  and  again  at 
subsequent  Limitation  of  Armament  Conferences. 
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accepted,  with  Great  BrJ.ta  In  retaining  22  ships  totalling 
580,^-50  tons,  the  United  States  18  ships  totalling  500,6^0 
tons  and  Japan  having  10  ships  displacing  a  total  of  301,320 
tons. 

The  strategic  implications  of  the  treaties  were  profound. 
For  Japan,  the  standstill  agreement  was  most  valuable,  the 
vital  point  being  the  American  pledge  not  to  fortify  Guam 
or  the  Philippines.    The  Americans  were  in  the  course  of 
constructing  defences  at  Guam  when  the  1922  Treaty  on  the 
Limitation  of  Armaments  demanded  that  work  be  stopped,  and 
it  was  not  resumed  until  the  Treaty  was  terminated  at  the 
end  of  1936.     Its  strategic  importance  was  obvious  and  lay 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands  -  a 
constant  irritant  to  Japan  which  the  United  States  did  not 
want  to  aggravate.    The  Philippines* lying  less  than  200  miles 
from  Formosa,  are  geographically  simply  a  northward  extension 
of  Indonesia.     In  1916,  the  United  States  had  declared  they 
would  grant  independence  to  the  Philippines  by  19^6.  Never- 
theless, the  islands  were  in  fact  American  territory,  and  if 
attacked  by  the  Japanese,  it  was  possible  that  the  Americans 
would  go  to  war.    Yet  the  pledge  to  maintain  the  status  quo^nd 
to  adhere  to  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments,  had  made  it 
impossible  for  the  United  States  to  put  in  train  any  single- 
handed  Far  Eastern  policy.    The  nearest  American  base  to  the 
Philippines  was  Pearl  Harbor  on  Oahu  Island,  Hawaii.  Alone 
of  all  the  American  bases  overseas,  it  received  first 
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priority  on  men  and  equipment,  and  in  the  spring  of  19^^ 
Pearl  Harbor  became  the  base  for  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Unfor- 
tunately the  defences  were  meager.    There  was  a  constant 
shortage  of  air  craft  for  long  range  reconnaissance,  and  since 
the  base  was  exposed,  it    was    impossible  to  conceal  the 
movements  of  the  Fleet. 

The  Mandate  had  also  brought  Japan  within  striking 
distance  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  an  area  rich  in  oil 
and  other  natural  resoxirces.    This  island  chain  stretched 
for  over  2,700  miles,  and  was  clearly  impossible  to  defend. 

Japan  was  therefore  now  in  a  position  to  launch  a  major 
assault  against  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.    The  Dutch, 
without  a  large  fleet  which  they  could  send  to  the  Far  East, 
realized  that  their  security  depended  ultimately  on  the  capa- 
bility of  the  Royal  Navy  to  control  sea  communications  in 
the  entire  area.    For  the  British,  the  strategic  importance 
of  the  East  Indies  was  obvious.     If  the  Japanese  seized 
the  Islands,  they  could  neutralize  Singapore  and  threaten 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

For  Japan,  the  Washington  Treaties  were  a  diplomatic 
and  strategic  success.     She  had  gained  virtual  immunity  from 
naval  attack,  was  secure  in  the  North  Pacific  surrounded 
by  a  ring  of  Mandated  islands,  and  possessed  a  fleet  well 
able  to  stave  off  any  naval  threat.     Nowhere  was  there  a  base 
from  which  an  attack  on  the  Japanese  mainland  could  be  launched 


or  a  blockade  maintained.    The  nearest  American  base  was  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  over  3)000  miles  away. 

Close  to  Japan  was  Hong  Kong;  but  that  base  could  not, 
by  the  terms  of  the  Washington  Treaties,  be  turned  into  a 
major  fleet  base.    The  Treaties  therefore  ended  any  claim 
that  Britain  was  a  global  naval  power.    They  also  signaled 
that  the  naval  centre  of  gravity  had  shifted  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Pacific.    Moreover,  with  the  termination 
of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  Britain  had  lost  her  principal 
naval  ally  in  the  Pacific,  in  return  for  a  document  which 
imposed  little  obligation  on  its  signatories  and  might  be 
discarded  by  any  one  of  them  when  convenient. 

On  the  siirface,  the  Washington  Treaty  did  not  immediately 
alter  the  naval  balance  of  power  in  Europe.    Even  if  hostili- 
ties occurred  between  Great  Britain  and  any  one  of  the  two 
European  naval  powers,  it  was  believed  that  the  Royal  Navy 
was  sufficiently  strong  to  dispatch  a  fleet  equal  in  strength 
to  that  of  Japan.    At  the  worst,  if  England  were  engaged  in 
war  with  Italy  and  France  combined,  the  Royal  Navy  would 
supposedly  still  be  in  a  position  to  send  strong  forces  east- 
ward to  stand  guard  against  Japan;  for  in  an  age  when  the 
strength  of  fleets  was  calculated  in  battleships,  the  belief 
was  held    in  London 

that  maintenance  in  the  Japanese  Navy  was  poor; 
and  the  relative  efficiency  of  Japan's  fleet  was 
assessed  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  at  best  80>  of 
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the  British.  Consequently,  our  margin  of  seven 
battleships  over  and  above  the  six  which  it  was 
essential  to  retain  in  home  waters,  would  bring 
us  almost  to  parity  with  the  Japanese.  ^ 

A  closer  examination  of  the  Washington  Treaty  soon  showed 
certain  flaws  in  British  strategic  thinking.    One  of  the  para- 
mount reasons  why  Britain  accepted  the  treaty  limitations  was 
that  it  effectively  curtailed  the  United  States  Navy^^  from 
becoming  superior  to  the  Royal  Navy.    There  had  been  an  emo- 
tional and  strategic  conflict  in  the  minds  of  the  Sea  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty.    When  they  realized  that  they  could  not 
compete  with  the  building  programme  launched  by  the  Americans, 
they  utilized  propaganda  and  influence  to  have  it  curtailed. 
To  this  end,  the  British  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  own 
two-power  standard.    The  first  indication  of  this  change  in 
policy  was  given  by  Walter  Long,  on  March  17,  1920,  when  he 
stated  that  the  Royal  Navy  should  NOT  BE  INFERIOR  TO  ANY 
OTHER  POWER. ^2    From  that  moment  on,  British  naval  policy  was 
aimed  at  achieving  an  agreement  based  on  parity  with  the 
United  States.    The  Washington  Treaties  signalled  the  success- 
ful start  of  this  policy. ^3 

On  June  1^,  1922,  the  legislation  to  conform  with  the 
Treaties  was  submitted  to  the  Commons  and  to  the  House  of 
Lords  for  first  reading.     Less  than  a  month  later,  they  were 
approved  by  Parliament. 

When  the  Admiralty  delegates  returned  home  from  Washing- 
ton, they  had  to  accept  the  British  economic  situation  and 
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the  new  realities  of  Empire  naval  co-operation.     In  respect 
to  the  latter,  whatever  aspirations  the  Admiralty  had  had 
concerning  the  development  of  an  Imperial  fleet  with  the 
Dominions  contributing  their  fair  share,  had  been  dispelled 
during  the  previous  Imperial  Conference. 

During  the  meetings,  the  Admiralty  had  presented  their 
views  on  Imperial  naval  defence  to  the  Dominion  delegates. 
They  had  proposed  British  Empire  Naval  Strength  to  consist 
of  12  battleships,  8  battle  cruisers,  26  light  cruisers  plus 
ancillary  vessels  and  a  fleet  train. 

While  the  Admiralty  had  reluctantly  recognized  that 
nationalism  in  each  of  the  Dominions  except  for  New  Zealand 
would  prevent  any  of  the  Dominion  Governments  from  contribut- 
ing directly  to  the  strength  and  upkeep  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
the  Admiralty  did  hope  that  the  separate  navies  would  be 
increased  in  strength  so  that  the  combined  Imperial  Navy 
would  confirm  with  the  Admiralty's  proposals.    Just  how  large 
each  fleet  would  be  was  an  open-ended  question,  but  one  thing 
became  certain:    no  Dominion  was  prepared  to  have  anything 
but  the  barest  minimum  of  a  navy.^^    Balfour  had  also  out- 
lined the  G.I.D's  views  on  Imperial  defence  in  respect  to 
the  Pacific, *pointing  out  that^° 


*        It  is  worth  noting  the  timing  of  the  Announcement 
to  the  Dominions  of  the  Singapore  scheme,  two  days 
before  the  American  resolution  of  June  30th  calling 
for  a  conference.     It  can  be  surmised  that  the 
British  announced  their  acceptance  of  the  plan  after 
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"What  is  required  ...  is  to  make  arrangements 
by  which  the  British  fleet  can  be  transferred 
effectively  and  rapidly  to  the  Far  East  ...  so 
as  to  operate  in  the  Pacific.     In  these  cir- 
cumstances we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  for  Imperial 
defence  is  that  Singapore  should  be  made  into 
a  place  where  the  British  fleet  cto^cJDncerrteate 
for  the  defence  of  the  Empire." 

He  went  on  to  quote  the  C.I.D.  paper  which  outlined 
the  necessity  for  the  Singapore  Base.  "Whether  or  not  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  is  renewed^'  he  said,  "the  existing 
situation  under  which  it  was  impracticable  for  the  British 
Fleet  to  operate  in  the  Pacific  if  a  v/ar  broke  out,  could 
not  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  that  the  development  of  the 
naval  base  in  the  Far  East  is  an  essential  part  of  British 
naval  policy. "^^ 

In  the  end,  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1921,  while 
vitally  important  in  terms  of  advancing  Dominion  autonomy, 
had  accomplished  little  towards  any  real  agreement  concerning 
naval  defence  of  the  Empire.    Singapore  and  the  general 
assumptions  that  surrounded  its  construction  were  accepted 
by  the  delegates;  the  Admiralty  buried  once  and  for  all  the 
Jellicoe  Plan  for  Imperial  naval  co-operation,  and  it  was 


the  Imperial  Conference  got  under  way  to  pacify 
Australia.     The  Cabinet  decision  was  made  on 
June  l6th;  the  Imperial  Conference  met  at  10 
Downing  Street  on  the  20th.    Why  wait  8  days  to 
annoimce  such  an  important  aspect  of  Imperial 
Defence  Policy? 
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obvious  that  none  of  the;  Dominions  outside  of  New  Zealand 
were  prepared  to  contribute  towards  the  Royal  Navy  or  to 
the  Singapore  scheme. 

This  was  to  be  expected.    The  forthcoming  Washington 
Conference  took  much  of  whatever  head  of  steam  was  present 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  navy  policy.  The 
Dominions,  like  Britain,  were  faced  with  the  same  financial 
burdens  and  defence  was  low  indeed  on  their  domestic  lists 
of  priorities. 

The  Conference  also  marked  the  end  of  the  plans  for 
Imperial  co-operation  in  foreign  affairs  and  defence.  The 
truth  that  the  Imperial  system  could  only  work  if  a  common 
threat  was  perceived  by  all,  and  all  the  resources  of  the 
Empire  were  committed  to  one  major  objective. 

Even  Australia  and  India  exhibited  an  amazing  reluctance 
to  put  hard  cash  in  support  of  their  interests.    The  burden 
of  Imperial  defence  fell  once  again  on  Britain's  shoulders, 
and  as  long  as  the  ideology  of  Empire  was  maintained,  as 
long  as  Britain  saw  herself  as  the  leader  protecting  her 
flock,  it  was  a  burden  she  could  not  discard. 

The  evolution  of  British  naval  policy  in  the  1920 's 
has  been  amply  explained  by  Roskill."^"    Certain  highlights 
of  the  period  hov^ever,  stand  out,  as  they  refer  to  plans  for 
British  naval  defence  in  the  Far  East.     In  preparation  for 
the  Imperial  Conference  of  1923)  the  Admiralty  prepared 
several  papers,  one  of  which  dealt  specifically  with  the  need 
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for  the  Singapore  naval  base.    This  was  a  reiteration  of 
memoranda  and  papers  previously  presented  in  1921.  In 
addition,  separate  appreciations  were  sent  to  each  Dominion 
which  elaborated  upon  the  obvious  changes  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  strategic  situation  as  a  result  of  the  Washing- 
ton Treaties. 

The  appreciations  dispatched  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  were  identical.     They  laid  great  stress  on  the 
capability  of  Japan  to  gain  control  of  the  western  Pacific 
and  on  the  inability  of  the  United  States  to  curtail  Japanese 
designs.    They  again  repeated  that  in  order  for  the  main  fleet 
to  operate  in  the  Far  East,  it  was  vital  that  Singapore  be 
developed  as  a  major  naval  base.    The  two  Dominions  were  told 
that  it  Could  take  between  30  days  to  ^^^^  to  move  the 

main  fleet  from  European  to  eastern  waters,  during  which  time 
Japanese  strategy  would  be  to  seize  the  base.    The  object 
of  the  Dominion  naval  forces  and  local  forces  stationed  on 
Singapore  and  in  the  vicinity,  must  therefore  be  to  prevent 
the  Japanese  from  carrying  out  their  objectives.^^    When  the 
Imperial  Conference  met,  Stanley  Baldwin,  who  had  become  Prime 
Minister  when  the  ailing  Bonar  Law  resigned  on  May  22,  1923? 
took  the  chair.     It  became  clear  that  the  lion's  share  of 
providing  for  the  naval  defences  of  the  Empire  would  continue 
to  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  the  British  tax-payer,  including 
provision  for  the  Singapore  naval  base.^^ 

Various  plans  for  Singapore  as  well  as  the  Admiralty's 
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plans  for  the  construction  of  eight  10,000  ton  cruisers,  an 
aircraft  carrier,  three  submarines  and  two  destroyers,  were 
overtaken  by  political  events.    On  January  21,  192^,  Baldwin's 
Government  was  defeated  on  a  vote  of  confidence.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  became  the  first  Labour  Prime  Minister. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  ,  in  a  Labour  Government, 
the  Admiralty's  shipbuilding  plans  were  not  greeted  with  great 
enthusiasm.     On  February  20,  the  Cabinet  set  up  a  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  J.R.  Clynes, 
to  look  at  the  whole  replacement  programme  for  naval  ships 
other  than  the  capital  ships  during  the  next  ten  years,  and 
also  to  determine  the  necessity  for  the  Singapore  naval  base. 31 

Though  Beatty  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  retention  of 
the  Singapore  project,  emphasizing  its  strategic  importance, 
it  was  to  no  avail.    On  March  17?  192^,  the  Cabinet  decided 
to  stop  the  Singapore  scheme,  on  the  grounds  that  the  building 
of  the  base  would  be  contrary  to  the  Labour  Government ' s 
policy  limitation  of  armaments  and  international  co-operation.^ 

But  before  anything  decisive  could  be  done,  the  political 
situation  again  changed.     On  October  8,  192^,  the  Labour 
Government  was  defeated  in  the  Commons.     In  the  ensuing 
election,  the  Conservatives  were  returned  to  power  and  Baldwin 
again  became  Prime  Minister.     Not  three  weeks  after  Baldwin 
re-entered  10  Downing  Street,  the  Cabinet  reversed  the 
Labour  Government's  decision  to  cease  work  on  the  Singapore 
project .3^ 
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This  was  not  to  mean  that  the  Admiralty  was  to  escape 
the  heavy  hand  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Winston  Churchill.    Churchill  engaged  the  Admiralty 
in  a  long  protracted  battle  over  expenditure.    Always  in  the 
back  of  his  mind  was  the  application  of  the  Ten  Year  Rule 
and  its  possible  extension,  as  a  stick  with  which  to  beat 
do\m  the  Admiralty  estimates.    Thus  it  was  not  surprising 
that  he  proposed  that  the  C.I.D.  have  a  look  at  the  possible 
dangers  to  which  the  British  Empire  might  be  subjected. 35 

VJhen  the  Admiralty's  proposed  estimates  reached  Churchill's 
desk,  he  replied  with  a  lengthy  paper^^  attacking  the  Admir- 
alty's apparent  policy  of  preparing  the  British  Fleet  for  a 
war  against  Japan  and  recommending  a  drastic  cut  in  the  esti- 
mates. 37 

The  battle  over  the  naval  estimates,  the  Singapore  Project 
and  the  Ten  Year  Rule  raged  in  Cabinet,  in  the  C.I.D.  and 
before  the  Naval  Programme  Committee  chaired  by  Lord  Birkenhead 
to  study  British  naval  requirements.     In  essence,  what  Churchill 
was  stating  and  stating  forcefully,  was  that  the  Admiralty 
was  taking  the  possibility  of  war  with  Japan  too  seriously. 
Churchill's  pressing  demands  for  the  cessation  of  Singapore 
and  for  a  cut-back  in  the  naval  estimates  were  founded  on  his 
refusal  to  believe  in  a  war  with  Japan, and  on  his  attempts 
to  get  the  application  of  the  Ten  Year  Rule  extended.  Finally 
the  Birkenhead  committee  asked  the  C.I.D.  for  its  opinion  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  war  vath  Japan  was  a  contingency  to  be 
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planned  for.  The  C.I.D.  came  to  the  conclusion,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Cabinet,  that  a  war  with  Japan  within 
the  next  ten  years  was  "not  a  contingency  to  be  serious  - 
ly  apprehended"  ,  a  viev/  which  "agreed  with  that  of 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain. 

It  was  left  to  the  Prime  Minister  to  intervene  and 
suggest  a  solution.     Seven  8"  cruisers  were  to  be  laid  down, 
four  in  1925-26  and  three  the  following  year.     In  addition, 
the  Navy  would  get  one  flotilla  of  Destroyers  (one  leader 
and  eight  destroyers)  and  six  submarines  in  1927-28  and  each 
subsequent  year  until  1929-30.^0 

In  October  1926,  the  Naval  Staff  reconsidered  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  fleet,  with  respect  to  the  strength  of  the 
China  Squadron.*    The  earlier  idea  to  send  some  capital  ships 
out  to  the  Far  East  with  an  aircraft  carrier  was  reviewed, 
and  it  v;as  suggested  that  three  battle-cruisers  plus 


The  East  Indies  Squadron  consisted  of  3  E  Class 
cruisers  (6  in.  guns,  8-9500  tons:     speed  30-32 
kts.)  of  the  kth.  Cr.  Sqn.  and  5  sloops.    The  China 
Squadron  was  a  balanced  force  consisting  of  6  Kent 
Class  Heavy  Cruisers,  10,000  tons,  8  x  o"  guns, 
speed  31  1/2  kts.,  the  ACC  Hermes  carrying  15  air- 
craft, 10,500  tons,  the  8th  Destroyer  Flotilla 
(mainly  S  Class),  905  tons,  3-^"  guns,  3^-36  kts. 
9  ships,  h  sloops,  1  depot  ship,  ^-th  Submarine 
Flotilla  (11  subs.  1  depot  ship)  of  5  Parthian  Class; 
^-^7-2, 030  tons,  9-17  kts.,  8  torpedo  tubes,  6  Odin 
Class,  1^-75-2030  tons,  8  torpedo  tubes,  9-16  kts., 
18  River  gunboats.     See  Janes  Fighting  Ships,  1930, 
Royal  Navy  List,  1930,  Admiralty  Pink  List,  Adra.  IS7, 
also  Brassey's  Naval  Annual,  1930. 
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a  carrier  be  ready  to  move  out  in  1929,  and  that  the  sub- 
marines' strength  be  increased  to  l8  at  Hong  Kong.^-^ 
Unfortunately  there  was  still  no  major  naval  base  ready  to 
receive  even  this  amount  of  naval  strength.    The  Singapore 
naval  base  had  still  to  be  built.    To  expedite  matters, 
Lord  Curzon,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  was  appoint- 
ed chairman  of  a  C.I.D.  sub-committee  to  examine  the  site 
for  the  base  and  its  defences. 

After  lengthy  deliberations  and  reports  from  the  service 
chiefs  of  staff,  the  Curzon  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  base  should  be  built  on  the  Johore  Site.    As  far  as 
construction  of  the  base  was  concerned,  the  committee  would 
only  recommend  that  it  be  confined  to  preparing  the  site  for 
a  floating  dock. 

The  Cabinet  approved  the  report  on  March  2,  1925,  and 
the  Admiralty  had  at  least  some  satisfaction  in  seeing  a 
start  made  on  the  base.     Later  on  in  July,  the  C.I.D.  had 
a  look  at  the  defences  of  Australian  ports.    The  basis  of 
the  examination  was  that  Singapore  was  ready;  that  the 
Squadron  of  battle  cruisers  so  often  requested  by  the 
Admiralty  was  indeed  on  station  in  the  Far  East. 

Taking  all  these  factors  into  account,  the  C.I.D. 
recommended  that  Darwin  should  have  a  number  of  cruisers 
stationed  on  it  and  a  reserve  oil  storage  capacity  be  built 
at  the  port.^^    With  little  money  available  for  Singapore, 
however,  there  was  no  hope  of  any  being  made  available  to 
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improve  the  Australian  port.    The  major  point  of  interest 
was  the  continued  reference  to  the  stationing  of  the  battle 
cruisers  in  the  Far  East  and  the  time  of  arrival  of  the 
main  fleet,  now  calculated  at  ^-2  days.^^ 

In  June,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  (G.O.S.)*,  in  preparation 
for  the  next  Imperial  Conference  in  1926,  sent  the  C.I.D. 


The  establishment  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  Sub- 
committee, originally  as  a  sub-committee  of  the 
C.I.D. ,  followed  the  report  of  a  committee  set 
up  in  1923  under  Lord  Salisbury,  then  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  to  examine  the  co-ordination  of  the 
Defence  Forces.    The  report  stated  that  "...  each 
of  the  three  Chiefs  of  Staff  v/ill  have  an  individual 
and  collective  responsibility  for  advising  on  defence 
policy  as  a  whole,  the  three  constituting  as  it  were 
a  super  Chief  of  War  Staff  in  Commission",  Report 
of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  C.I.D.  on  National  and 
Imperial  Defence,  Cmd.  2029,  192^,  p.  I8.    The  C.O.S. 
should  take  the  initiative  and  inform  the  Prime  Minister 
as  Chairman  of  the  C.I.D.  of  any  changes  in  the 
political  military  situation  that  would  affect  the 
U.K.     See  Johnson.  0£.  Cit . ,  p.  20^-,  and  Chatfield, 
0£.  Cit.,  pp.  78-80. 

The  Chairman  of  the  C.O.S.  was  one  of  the  C.O.S. 
selected  by  the  P.M.,  normally  rotating  between 
the  three  services.     On  occasion,  if  the  matter  was 
of  great  importance,  or  the  C.O.S.  could  not  agree, 
the  P.M.  would  take  the  Chair  and  if  it  could  not 
be  the  P.M.,  then  the  Lord  Chancellor  assumed  the 
Chair.    M.  Howard,  "The  Central  Organization  of  Defence" 
JRUSI  ,     Vol.  117,  1972.     Air/Commodore  B.E.T. 
Stambridge,  "The  C.O.S.  Committee,  50  Years  of 
Joint  Direction".     JRUSI,  Vol.  II8,  Dec.  1973- 
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the  first  of  their  Annual  Reports  on  Imperial  Defence. ^7 
This  report  emphasized  the  vital  necessity  of  Singapore 
as  the  lynch-pin  of  British  Defence  in  the  Far  East.  In 
July  the  C.I.D.  considered  the  C.O.S.  report  and  the  whole 
question  of  Far  Eastern  defences  once  again. Austen 
Chamberlain  immediately  stated  that  he  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Japan  was  likely  to  turn  belligerent. 
Churchill  then  spoke  up,  giving  his  views  on  the  Singapore 
project. 

He  regarded  war  with  Japan  a  remote  possibility,  not 

to  be  seriously  considered.    He  attacked  the  Singapore 

project  on  that  basis  - 

if  he  had  foreseen  that  the  decision  to  develop 
the  base  at  Singapore  would  be  used  as  a  gigantic 
excuse  for  building  up  armaments  and  that  this 
country  would  be  invited  to  pour  out  money  with  a 
view  of  fighting  a  war  at  the  other  end  of  the 
world,  he  would  never  have  agreed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  base. 

The  converse  of  this  position  was  that  the  Royal  Navy 
should  be  able  to  meet  not  the  Japanese  Fleet,  but  the 
American  one.     Churchill  said  he  believed  that  if  the  U.S.N, 
gained  a  preponderance  over  the  R.N.,  then  the  white  Domin- 
ions in  the  Pacific  "would  tend  increasingly  to  look  towards 
the  United  States  of  America  for  guidance,  and  America 
vfould  certainly  not  be  adverse  to  the  development  of  this 
tendency".     To  Churchill,  the  Admiralty's  stress  on  the 
Japanese  danger  and  the  need  to  put  money  into  Singapore, 
distracted  it  from  maintaining  a  navy  that  could  match  the 
United  States  Navy. 
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This  surprising  posture  of  Churchill  was  not  taken 
seriously.     In  fact,  one  suspects  that  Churchill  was 
throwing  the  American  "threat"  into  the  discussion  to 
indicate  how  poorly  he  thought  of  the  Admiralty  opinion 
on  the  whole  problem  of  Imperial  Defence.     In  Churchill's 
mind,  the  Far  East  always  assumed  second  place  to  the  vital 
Atlantic;  and  his  comments  on  the  American  fleet  were  in 
effect  a  reminder  to  the  Admiralty  to  keep  their  eyes  on 
the  waters  of  vital  British  interests  and  not  become  en- 
grossed with  far  away  places  in  the  Pacific. 

The  Imperial  Conference  opened  in  London  on  October 

19 »  1926.     Aside  from  general  statements  regarding  defence 

matters  and  the  Pacific  Dominions*  interest  in  Singapore, 

only  New  Zealand  was  willing  to  contribute  to  the  building 
49 

of  the  base. 

Kear  the  close  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  the  Prime 
Minister  asked  the  C.O.S.  to  consider  the  defences  of  Sing- 
apore, and  the  scale  of  attack  they  might  have  to  cope  with.^^ 

It  took  the  C.O.S.  over  a  year  to  present  its  report  to 
the  C.I.D.  in  March  1328.^^  They  noted  that  the  Admiralty's 
former  plan  to  send  a  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron  plus  an  air- 
craft carrier  to  the  Far  East,  had,  on  advice  from  the  Foreign 
Office,  been  deferred,  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be  seen  as 
a  provocative  act  by  Japan.     The  C.O.S.  almost  accepted  the 
Foreign  Office's  view  that  the  presence  of  the  ships  would  have 
acted  as  a  deterrent  to  a  Japanese  attack  on  Singapore, aid  would 
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have  influenced  the  overall  defence  of  the  base. 

In  summarizing  the  situation,  the  C.O.S.  also  felt 
that  the  scale  of  attack  to  be  expected  had  not  altered, 
and  that 

consideration  of  the  later  stages  of  the  plan 
of  defences  should  be  postponed  for  the  present, 
since  both  the  scale  of  attack  and  the  scale  of 
defence  will  be  affected  by  the  ...  presence  or 
absence  of  battlecruisers  on  the  China  station. 

These  recommendations  were  reviewed  and  approved  by 
the  C.I.D.  at  their  23^-th  meeting  of  March  29,  1928.^2 
After  much  hesitation,  the  Cabinet  approved  the  scheme 
proposed  by  both  the  C.O.S.  and  C.I.D.  for  placing  heavy 
guns  at  Singapore.    The  floating  dry  dock  (50,000  tons), 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  was  towed  out  to  the 
base  and  put  into  position  in  October  1928.^3 

The  Admiralty  sketch  estimates  had  been  ready  for  nearly 
a  year.    Their  priorities  were  to  build  three  8"  cruisers, 
increase  the  overseas  supplies  of  oil  fuel  reserves  and 
storage  capabilities,  particularly  along  the  Eastern  Route, 
and  to  improve  the  anti-aircraft  armament  of  the  navy's 
ships. 

The  First  Sea  Lord,  Sir  Charles  Madden,  with  his  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Staff,  Vice  Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Field, 
had  met  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Churchill. 
They  did  not  have  a  propitious  exchange  of  views,  for 
Churchill  was  still  looking  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
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the  estimates  to  cut  down  government  spending.  He 
immediately  suggested  that  none  of  the  cruisers  due  to  be 
laid  down  in  1927  and  1928  should  be  started.  5"^ 

Churchill's  suggestion  prevailed.    Soon  after  Viscount 
Bridgeman  ,     First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  informed  Parlia- 
ment that  two  of  the  three  cruisers  planned  as  part  of  the 
replacement  programme  were  to  be  cancelled. But  Churchill 
was  not  yet  finished.     In  a  reply  to  Bridgeman  concerning 
the  naval  estimates,  he  bluntly  told  him  that  the  Admiralty 
had  not  taken  into  account  "the  favourable  political  situa- 
tion, especially  as  regards  Japan  ...  or  the  decision  of 
the  government  that  no  war  need  be  anticipated  for  at  least 
ten  years".     In  such  circumstances,  Churchill  demanded  that 
the  Admiralty's  estimates  be  further  cut  back.^^ 

Churchill's  posture  was  reflected  by  that  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  Austen  Chamberlain.    Chamberlain  felt 
war  with  France  was  inconceivaol  e,  and  that  Japan  "had  never 
been  so  peacefully  inclined  as  at  present"  and  would  only 
react  to  a  threat  to  her  interests  in  Manchuria.  Overall 
it  could  be  assmed  that  there  would  not  be  a  major  war  for 
the  next  ten  years. ^7 

In  June  1928,  Churchill  wrote  to  the  C.I.D.^^  that 

it  should  be  laid  down  as  a  standing  assumption 
that  at  any  given  day  there  will  be  no  major  war 
for  ten  years  from  that  date;  and  that  this  should 
rule  unless  or  until  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Foreign  Office  or  of  one  of  the  fighting  services, 
or  otherwise,  it  is  decided  to  alter  it. 
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Churchill's  rnemorandum,  which  made  the  Ten  Year  Rule 
into  a  moving  concept,  was  discussed  at  the  236th  meeting 
of  the  C.I.D.  in  July  1928.        At  this  meeting,  Churchill 
pointed  out  that  the  Admiralty  seemed  to  feel  that  they 
needed  to  be  prepared  for  a  war  against  Japan  at  the  end 
of  the  ten  year  period,  that  is  by  193 8-.    This  he  did  not 
accept.    Bridgeraan  and  Balfour  (Lord  President)  both  stood 
against  the  idea  of  Churchill's  concept  of  making  the  Ten 
Year  period  of  no  war  a  rule  which  was  advanosd  each  succes- 
sive year:     "Nobody",  Balfour  stated,  "could  say  that  from 
any  one  moment  was  war  an  impossibility  for  the  next  ten 
years,  and  that  we  could  not  rest  in  a  state  of  unprepared- 
ness  on  such  an  assumption  by  anybody". 

Austen  Chamberlain^-^  possibly  carried  the  greatest 
weight.     It  was  for  him  to  say  if  the  "credit  of  peace" 
still  had  ten  years  to  run.    He  said  that  the  Foreign  Office 
had  the  greatest  responsibility  in  advising  the  government 
with  regard  to  the  decision  as  to  what  period  of  peace  might 
be  expected.     "But",  he  added,  "it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  Foreign  Office  to  give  any  guarantee  in  regard  to  the 
advice  it  gave."    The  world  situation  appeared  peaceful. 
With  regard  to  Japan, 

he  could  not  say  that  Japan  would  never 
become  a  menace  to  the  Empire,  but  Japan  did 
not  constitute  such  a  menace  now.     Nor  did  he 
think  that  the  attitude  of  America  would  be 
anything  but  a  deterrent  to  the  Japanese  if 
they  contemplated  aggression  against  ourselves. 
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At  the  end  of  this  meeting,  the  C.I.D.  concluded  that, 
while  they  accepted  the  C.O.S.  report  as  a  general  statement 
of  Imperial  Defence  Policy,  it  was  up  to  the  Cabinet  to 
decide  if  "this  country  can  afford  to  make  provision  to 
meet  its  responsibilities". 

Churchill's  policy,  backed  by  Chamberlain,  was  accepted. 
The  C.I.D.  recommended  that  "for  purposes  of  framing  the 
estimates  of  the  Fighting  Services,  that  at  any  given  date, 
there  will  be  no  major  war  for  ten  years." 

This  decision,  a  very  curious  one,  was  to  be  reviewed 
annually  by  the  C.I.D.""^  before  the  estimates  were  dra'^m  up, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  C.I.D.  was  to  remind  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  Rule  and  ask  whether  it  should  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Committee.     Finally,  it  was  the  duty  of  any  of 
the  Departments  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  right  of 
any  Dominion  Government,  to  ask  the  C.I.D.  to  re-examine 
the  Rule  in  light  of  changing  conditions. 

Almost  five  years  were  to  pass  before  the  Cabinet 
could  be  brought  to  agree  that  world  conditions  had  so  altered 
that  the  Ten  Year  Rule  should  be  ended. 

Considering  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the  government 
towards  defence,  as  exemplified  by  their  acceptance  of  the 
Ten  Year  Rule    and  its  floating  extension,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that,  aside  from  a  half-hearted  commitment  to  the  building 
of  the  Singapore  Naval  Base,  little  was  accomplished  to 
prepare  the  Fleet  for  the  eventuality  of  war  with  Japan. 
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The    tardy  steps  taken  by  the  Conservative  Government 
to  build  the  Singapore  base  and  to  implement  the  Navy's 
cruiser  replacement  programme,  were  to  soon  come  to  a  com- 
plete halt.     In  May  1929    the  Labour  Party  under  Ramsay 
MacDonald    again  became  the  government.     It  immediately 
reaffirmed  the  Ten  Year  Rule ,^3  and  announced  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  Singapore  project. 

The  attack  on  the  Labour  policy  concerning  Singapore 
forced  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  for  Dominion  Affairs  to 
inform  the  House  "that  when  there  is  a  decision  on  policy; 
before  that  time  arrives  there  will  be  the  fullest  consulta- 
tion ...  with  the  Dominions". This  was  a  policy  often 
stated,  and  just  as  often  not  adhered  to.    Nevertheless  the 
Labour  Cabinet  decided  to  postpone  the  Singapore  scheme 
(rather  than  cancel  it,  which  would  have  cost  money),  pending 
the  results  of  the  soon-to-be  convened  London  Naval  Conference. 
It  was  all  part  of  MacDonald 's  sought-after  policy  of  naval 
disarmament,  so  dear  to  his  heart.    His  hopes  came  a  step 
closer  to  fruition  when  President  Hoover  announced  in  July 
1929    that  the  United  States  would  reduce  her  military 
expenditure,  particularly  on  naval  construction.  MacDonald, 
demonstrating  British  good  faith,  immediately  cancelled  the 
1928  construction  programme,  except  for  those  ships  already 
laid  down.     Hoover,  not  to  be  outdone,  did  likewise  with 
American  ships  on  the  stocks,  and  the  game  of  going  one  better 
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was  continued  by  MacDonald,  who  stated  that  Britain  was 
ready  to  cut  down  her  demands  in  cruiser  strength.  67 

The  Naval  Conference  met  on  January  21,  1930.  After 
some  hard  bargaining,  the  United  States,  Japan  and  the 
United  Kingdom  hammered  out  a  naval  limitation  treaty,  which 
was  signed  on  April  22.    The  new  agreement  extended  the 
Washington  tonnage  ratios  to  smaller  'B'  type  cruisers. 
The  Admiralty,  against  their  better  judgment,  accepted  a 
cruiser  strength  of  50,  as  against  the  70  which  they  had 
always  maintained  was  the  basic  minimum  for  Imperial  trade 
protection  and  fleet  work.     Japan  achieved  a  10:6  ratio  in 
cruisers,  and  in  auxiliary  ships  obtained  a  slightly  higher 
ratio,  10:7.     It  was  agreed  that  no  capital  ships  were  to 
be  built  by  the  signatories  until  1936.68 

The  optimism  that  was  generated  by  the  success  of  the 
London  Naval  Conference  was  reflected  in  some  measure  at  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  1930. This  met  at  a  moment  when 
world  economic  conditions  were  dismal  and  not  surprisingly 
matters  of  defence  spending  had  a  low  priority. 

The  C.O.S.,  in  preparation  for  this  conference,  pre- 
sented their  annual  review*^^  of  Imperial  Defence  for  the 
years  1929-1930. 

They  had  little  new  to  say.     Referring  to  naval  policy, 
the  C.O.S.*  noted  that  the  London  Naval  Treaty  was  ratified 


* 


In  early  1927,  it  became  necessary  for  the  CO. 6. 
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by  all  the  parties  and  would  govern  the  strength  of  the 

Royal  Navy  up  to  December  31,  1936.    They  quoted  one  of 

their  own  previous  epics: 

The  problem  of  Imperial  Defence  arisefout  of 
the  unique  conditions  of  the  British  Empire 
scattered  over  the  globe  in  every  continent  and 
sea  ....     If  those  (sea)  communications  are  rpy, 
closed,  they  become  liable  to  defeat  in  detail. 

In  the  circumstances  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  Fleet, 
the  importance  of  defending  naval  bases  became  vital  to 
insure  the  mobility  of  the  Navy.     In  this  context,  the  base 
of  Singapore  was  in  a  category  by  itself.    The  time  had 
come  to  get  a  lasting  settlement  of  the  question. 

The  Imperial  Conference  did  not,  in  fact,  come  to  a 

"final  solution"  of  the  Singapore  question.    What  emerged 

was  a  compromise  which  was  expressed  in  a  statement  that 

As  a  result  of  discussion. . .  it  was  recommended 
that  the  present  policy  of  the  ultimate  estab- 
lishment of  a  defended  naval  base  at  Singapore 
should  be  maintained...  .     It  was  however,  also 
recommended  that  ...  the  remaining  expenditure, 
i.e.,  that  required  for  completing  the  equipment 
of  the  docks  and  for  defence  works,  should  be 
postponed  for  the  next  five  years,  when  the 
matter  could  be  again  reviewed  in  the  light  of 
relevant  conditions  then  prevailing. 


Committee  to  have  a  staff  working  directly  for 
them,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  as  well  as 
the  secretariat  function  undertaken  by  the  staffs 
of  the  C.I.D.    Thus,  a  Joint  Planning  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  Directors  of  Plans  of  the  three 
Services,  was  set  up  as  a  sub-committee  of  the 
C.O.S.  Committee.     Johnson  O^.*  Cit . ,  p.  202, 
Stanbridge  Op..  Cit.,  p.  29. 
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The  New  Zealand  Pri  le  Minister,  G.W.  Forbes,  welcomed 
•'the  various  instruments  for  securing  the  maintenance  of 
peace",  but  stressed  "that  they  had  not  yet  been  subjected 
to  any  test  that  would  justify  relying  on  them  in  an  emer- 
gency of  the  first  order  of  magnitude."    As  a  result  of 
Forbes*  attitude  towards  the  assiamptions  implicit  in  the 
Ten  Year  Rule,  the  issue  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
C.I.D.  on  November  28,  with  Forbes  and  other  Dominion 
representatives  in  attendance. -^3 

MacDonald  referred  to  the  present  assumptions  -  that 
there  would  be  no  war  for  ten  years,  and  that  this  ten  year 
period  moved  forward  from  day  to  day.     "Obviously",  MacDonald 
stated,  "this  was  a  very  convenient  basis  on  which  to  conduct 
defence  preparations".    The  situation  was  such,  however,  that 
no  government  could  adopt  a  policy  of  peace  with  disarmament 
on  hard  and  fast  lines.     "Every  morning  it  was  necessary  to 
look  around  and  see  what  changes  had  occurred  during  the  night, 
and  he  felt  bound  to  say,  as  one  who  saw  all  telegrams  that 
came  to  his  government  from  foreign  parts,  that  he  himself 
sometimes  felt  rather  anxious."    Anxious  MacDonald  might  have 
been,  but  ' his  disquietude    was  not  yet  such  as  to  make  him 
consider  that  present  assumptions  regarding  defence  should 
be  changed.     Nevertheless,  he  would  not  like  to  say  what  his 
views  would  be  six  months  hence.     "What  was  wanted",  MacDonald 
said,  "was  flexibility  and  not  dogmas." 

Shortly  after  MacDonald  had  met  with  Forbes,  a  three- 
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party  committee  started  deliberations  on  disarmament.  In 
the  course  of  the  meetings,  Austen  Chamberlain  raised  the 
issue  of  the  Ten  Year  Rule,  and  wondered  if  it  was  still  a 
valid  assumption  by  which  the  services'  estimates  were 
framed,  particularly  due  to  unrest  in  Europe. He  again 
questioned  the  Ten  Year  Rule  at  the  fifth  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  and  was  supported  by  Sir  Samuel  Hoare.  He 
gained  from  MacDonald  a  promise  that  the  Prime  Minister 
would  have  the  Foreign  Office  compile  a  report  on  the 
soundness  of  the  assumption  in  the  present  international 
situation.''^    In  June  1931?  the  Foreign  Office  submitted 
its  report. '^^ 

This  described  Europe  as  "one  half  dangerously  angry 
and  the  other  half  dangerously  afraid".    The  assets  of  peace 
during  the  last  ten  years,  which  were  founded  on  the  hegemony 
of  France,  the  power  of  the  victors  of  the  World  War,  the 
war  weariness  of  the  peoples,  and  the  ideal  of  international 
justice,  were  starting  to  waste  away.    The  Ten  Year  Rule  was 
becoming  a  doubtful  proposition.     "If  the  all-important 
conference  of  1932  (on  disarmament)  should  fail;  if  it  should 
end  without  agreement  being  made,  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspi- 
cion and  distrust,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  opinion 
that  for  ten  years,  no  war  would  break  out." 

The  Foreign  Office  was  not  alone  in  questioning  the 
assumption  of  peace  for  ten  years*     At  the  first  meeting  of 
the  three-party  committee,  the  fighting  services  had  been 
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asked  to  prepare  reports  on  the  state  of  the  armed  forces, 
and  how  they  compared  with  those  of  the  other  major  powers. 

77 

In  April  1931 j  the  Chief  of  Naval  Staff,  Admiral  Sir 
Frederick  Field,  sent  his  memorandum  on  naval  defence  to 
the  C.I. D. 78 

Field  stressed  that  the  Admiralty  had  accepted  a  naval 
strength  below  what  it  considered  necessary  to  keep  sea 
commxmi cat ions  open  in  time  of  war.    This  had  been  done  for 
the  limited  period  of  the  London  Naval  Treaty,  and  on  the 
basis  that  in  the  interim  the  international  situation  would 
remain  stable.    The  Admiralty  with  an  eye  on  the  forthcoming 
Naval  Conference,  made  it  clear  that  it  could  not  accept 
any  further  reduction  of  British  naval  power  unless  Britain 
was  able  to  get  far  greater  cut-backs  in  naval  strength  by 
the  other  nations. 

The  First  Sea  Lord  presented  some  alarming  figures 
regarding  the  drop  in  British  naval  strength.     In  1918,  the 
Royal  Navy  possessed  63  capital  ships*    In  1931  it  had  15. 
I  Most  of  the  15  were  of  World  War  I  vintage  and  badly  needed 

modernization,  which  the  government  had  as  yet  refused  to 
finance. 

Japan  on  the  other  hand,  was  spending  ^5  Million  to 

*        A  capital  ship  was  regarded  as  any  ship  of  over  10,000 
tons  displacement  mounting  guns  of  over  8".  London 
Naval  Treaty,  copy  in  A. CP.  5^. 

I 
I 
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modernize  her  capital  ships.     "The  strength  of  our  capital 
ships^  the  Admiralty  reported,  "had  been  so  reduced  that 
should  it  be  necessary  to  move  our  fleet  to  the  East, 
insufficient  vessels  of  this  type  could  be  left  in  home 
waters  to  insure  the  security  of  our  trade  and  territory  in 
the  event  of  any  dispute  arising  with  a  European  power." 

The  naval  situation  in  respect  to  warships  other  than 
capital  ships  was  much  worse.    At  the  end  of  the  war,  Britain 
had  a  cruiser  strength  of  116;  now  it  stood  at  50,  20  less 
than  the  Admiralty  considered  the  absolute  minimum.    In  1918, 
Britain  possessed  ^-33  destroyers.    That  number  had  shrunk  to 
120  by  1931 5  with  a  replacement  rate  of  only  nine  a  year, 
and  55  of  the  120  were  over  age.     In  every  category  of  war 
material  including  the  Fleet  Air  Arm,  Britain  was  deficient. 
The  necessity  for  economy  had  left  the  Fleet  unable  to  fully 
man  the  ships  in  full  commission  and  16,000  men  were  needed 
to  fill  the  wardrooms  and  lower  decks  to  "fight  the  ships". 
On  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  there  was  insufficient  personnel  to 
man  half  the  6"  guns  and  this  situation  "was  without  parallel 
in  any  other  navy  of  importance". 

The  First  Sea  Lord  concluded  with  sombre  words: 

Owing  to  the  operation  of  the  Ten  Year  decision 
and  the  ...  demand  for  economy,  our  absolute 
strength  in  certain  directions  has  been  so  dim- 
inished as  to  render  the  Fleet  incapable  in  the 
event  of  war  to  effectively  afford  protection  to 
our  trade. 

I 
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In  a  covering  memo,  Hankey  sximmarized  the  history79 
of  the  Ten  Year  Rule  for  the  C.I.D.    He  noted  that  the  rule 
had  been  applied  to  the  Navy  in  1925, on  the  basis  that  "in 
existing  circumstances,  aggressive  action  against  the  British 
Empire  on  the  part  of  Japan  during  the  next  ten  years  is  not 
a  contingency  to  be  apprehended".    Subsequently  the  Admiralty 
had  decided  to  postpone  the  completion  date  of  the  naval  base 
at  Singapore  until  1937. 

Hankey  stated  that  the  assumption  had  not  been  reviewed 
since  the  meeting  of  the  C.I.D.  after  the  end  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  of  1930*     At  that  time,  while  some  doubts  had  been 
expressed  concerning  its  continued  application,  it  still 
remained  a  fundamental  part  of  policy  applying  to  the  framing 
of  the  service  estimates.  The  whole  tenor  of  Hankey' s  memor- 
andum was  that  the  rule  should  be  terminated. 

On  July  15,  1931,  the  Cabinet  reviewed  the  reports  of 
the  C.I.D.,  Hankey's  memorandum,  and  the  Foreign  Office 
summary,  and  decided  that  the  matter  should  "again  be  thor- 
oughly examined  in  the  light  of  developments  in  1932.^^  The 
MacDonald  government  was  still  willing  to  place  its  faith  in 
the  coming  Disarmament  Conference.     In  truth,  the  Cabinet  had 
little  time  to  carefully  consider  defence:  the  domestic  and 
international  economic  crisis  was  occupying  all  its  energies; 
and  defence  matters,  never  a  high  priority  for  a  Labour 
government,  were  relegated  to  the  background. 

At  the  beginning  of  July  1931,  the  Cabinet  was  informed 
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by  an  internal  committee  that  the  deficit  for  1932  would  amount 
to  ^125  million.    Unless  the  budget  was  balanced,  disaster 
would  follow,  as  foreign  confidence  in  the  pound  would 
collapse,  and  the  drain  on  gold  would  continue  unabated. 
The  committee  recommended  economies  of  ^96  million,  of  which 
£80  million  should  be  slashed  from  the  social  services.  At 
a  succession  of  Cabinet  meetings  held  in  early  August  marked 
by  bitterness,  anger  and  division,  MacDonald,  supported  by 
Snowden,  asked  for  sweeping  economies.     Arrayed  against  them 
were  the  majority  of  the  government,  who  as  socialists, 
could  not  see  the  unemployment  "dole"  cut  or  the  imposition 
of  policies  more  drastic  than  those  the  Conservatives  proposed. 
On  August  2^-,  MacDonald  formed  the  National  Government,  com- 
posed of  Liberal,  Conservative  and  Labour  members.  Only 
three  Socialists  followed  him  into  the  Government:  Snowden, 
Lord  Sankey  and  J.H.  Thomas.     It  was  in  reality  a  Conservative 
administration,  with  Baldwin  taking  office  as  Lord  President. 

The  Government,  having  done  the  unthinkable  by  abandoning 
the  Gold  Standard  and  having  given  up  the  right  to  save  the 
pound,  called  for  a  general  election  to  legitimize  its 
existence.     On  October  27,  after  a  particularly  bitter  campaign, 
the  National  Government  was  returned  with  an  overwhelming 
majority.     But  it  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Conser- 
vative party  victory. 

The  new  government  was  to  have  little  respite.  Inter- 
nally, the  economic  situation  remained  bad,  with  unemployment 
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at  record  levels..   Internationally,  the  threatening  possi- 
bilities that  the  C.O.S.  and  the  Foreign  Office  had  hinted 
at  became  a  reality  when  on  September  18,  1931 >  the  Japanese 
troops  of  the  Kwantung  Army  started  operations  to  seize 
Manchuria,      and  in  the  following  year,  set  up  the  puppet 
state  of  Manchukuo,    This,  despite  Japan *s  affirmation  in 
the  Nine  Power  Treaty  of  1922  to  respect  the  sovereignty, 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  China,  and  her 
adherence  to  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  of  1928  renouncing  war 
as  an  instrument  of  national  policy. 

China  appealed  to  the  League  of  Nations,  and  on  September 
30,  1931 5  the  League  called  on  Japan  to  remove  her  troops 
from  Manchuria,  but  to  no  avail.     In  December,  the  League 
appointed  a  Commission  to  conduct  an  inquiry  on  the  spot. 
The  Commission^  headed  by  Lord  Lytton,  reported  that  the 
puppet  state  of  Manchukuo  was  a  creation  of  the  Japanese 
General  Staff,  in  which  the  wishes  of  the  local  population 
played  no  part.     On  February  2h,  1933?  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  condemned  Japan  as  an  aggressor,  whereupon  the  Jap- 
anese delegation  walked  out. 

The  Japanese  attack  on  Manchuria  was  in  effect  the 
start  of  World  War  II. 

During  the  1920' s,  British  Naval  Strategy  in  the  Far 
East  was  based  on  the  Far  Eastern  War  Plan,  originally 
formulated  on  the  basis  of  conditions  existing  after  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  Washington  naval  ratios  of  5-5-3' 
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The  plan  visualized  no  opposition  to  the  British  Fleet 

in  Europe,  and  only  a  small  "deterrent  force"  of  three 

capital  ships  was  provided  for  European  waters.    The  resiainer 

of  the  British  Fleet  v/as  to  proceed  to  the  Far  East  to 

oppose  Japan,  the  only  enemy  that  was  likely  to  be  a  threat 

to  the  British  Empire  during  this  period.    However,  as  work 

on  the  V/ar  Plan  was  carried  out,  doubts  were  always  present 

as  to  whether  such  a  large  portion  of  the  Fleet  v;-ould  actually 

be  sent  away  from  European  waters.    The  farthest  the  Navy 

had  ever  dispatched  large  numbers  of  ships  was  to  the  West 

Indies  in  the  l8th  century. ^3 

The  other  component  of  British  Naval  Strategy,  which 

was  to  remain  fixed,  was  the  establishment  of  a  first-class 

naval  base  in  the  Far  East.    Hong  Kong  was  too  far  forward 

for  its  security  to  be  guaranteed,  and  in  addition,  it  was 

exposed  from  the  landward  side  from  China.    The  only  other 

place  was  Singapore,  which,  as  the  Naval  Staff  stated, 

stands  at  the  Western  gateway  to  the  Pacific 
covering  the  eastern  approaches  to  India  and  our 
other  Asiatic  possessions,  and  flanking  the  route 
from  Eastern  Asia  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

It  occupies  the  corresponding  position  to  the 
British  Empire  in  the  East  that  Gibraltar  does 
in  the  VJest  and  its  development  had  become  a 
necessity  in  any  sound  Empire  Naval  Policy. 

Allied  with  the  above  strategic  assessment  v;-as,  as 

Churchill  had  noted  in  1925,  the  commitment  to  defend  the 

Pacific  Dominions.     "I  look  on  it",  he  declared  of  the 

Singapore  project,  "from  the  point  of  view  of  the  South  Pacific 
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and  the  means  of  keeping  up  our  comrniinications  with  Australia, 
and  I  think  the  moral  aspect  has  as  much  to  do  with  it  as 
any  part  of  the  argument. "^^ 

In  the  arena  of  public  opinion,  the  major  defence  issue 
which  led  to  debate  in  Parliament  and  the  press  was  the 
Singapore  project.     It  would  be  tedious  and  repetitive  to 
give  a  moment  by  moment  account  of  the  arguments  that  emerged, 
but  a  summary  of  the  several  points  of  view  will  indicate  the 
postures  of  those  in  favour  of  the  base  and  those  against. 
There  were  two  arguments  against:    the  first  stated  that  the 
base  V70uld  cost  too  much  at  a  time  when  Britain  could  ill 
afford  such  expense.    The  editorial  writers  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  stated  that  the  money  would  be  better  spent  on  social 
improvements,  particularly  education  and  housing.     In  one 
article,  the  Guardian,  after  describing  the  deplorable  state 
of  British  schools,  commented:    "It  is  to  a  nation  living  like 
this  and  educating  its  children  under  such  conditions,  that 
the  government  declares  that  it  must  spend  ten  or  twenty 
million  pounds  from  the  taxes  for  Singapore. "^^ 

The  Daily  Mail  took  the  view  that  the  British  needed 
tax  relief  and  that  Singapore  was  a  waste  of  funds. This 
opinion  was  echoed  by  the  Dailv  Herald,  a  Labour  paper.  The 
second  argument  attacked  on  the  basis  that  the  base  was  only 
to  protect  British  imperial  and  economic  interests  in  the 
Far  East,^^    The  columns  of  The  Times  mirrored  various  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  base,  though  The  Times  itself  came 
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out  in  favour  of  the  project. The  Parliamentary  Debateo 
for  the  period  1923  to  1930  show  that  the  Singapore  base 
was  debated  on  more  than  one  occasion,  with  the  arguments 
similar  in  tone  to  those  presented  in  the  press. One  of 
the  most  telling  arguments  in  favour  of  the  entire  strategic 
concept  of  Singapore,  was  that  Britain  had  a  moral  obligation 
to  defend  the  Empire.     As  Lord  Curzon  wrote  in  The  Times, 
when  England  was  in  danger,  the  Pacific  Dominions 
"  sent  thousands  of  their  men  across  the  ocean  to  shed  their 
blood  in  defence  of  (her  interests)       if  dangeo?  threatened 
the  Dominions,  could  Britain  say  that  she  was  too  weak  or 
too  economical  or  too  timid  to  extend  to  them  ....  defence 
and  protection?"^-^    Lord  Curzon' s  forceful  argument  was 
reiterated  by  Churchill  in  the  columns  of  The  Times. 

Regardless  of  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
Singapore  naval  base,  the  successive  governments  had  exercised 
extreme  caution  in  proceeding  with  its  development.    Much  of 
this  caution  hinged  on  financial  problems,  but  in  addition 
there  was  the  continuing  worry  that  the  rapid  development  of 
the  base  would  anger  the  Japanese. Thus  there  was  a 
dichotomy  in  British  strategic  thinlcing:     on  the  one  side 
was  the  necessity  of  the  basB,  clearly  and  lucidly  outlined 
by  the  O.D.C.  in  1920  v/hen  they  pointed  out  that  as  the  naval 
centre  had  shifted  to  the  Pacific  and  the  Japanese  Fleet  had 
become  the  world's  third  largest  by  1919,  a  British  uav:il 
presence  had  to  be  maintained  east  of  Suez.     Fui'thormore , 
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the  advances  in  technology,  particularly  the  shift  from 
coal-burning  to  oil-burning  engines,  created  a  situation 
v;here  there  were  not  sufficient  tankers  to  keep  a  British 
Fleet  in  the  Pacific  operational,  as  there  were  no  local 
reserves  of  oil  or  oil-storage  facilities  in  the  Far  East 

But  unlike  successive  British  governments,  the  Admiralty 
took  the  possibility  of  war  with  Japan  very  seriously.  As 
pointed  out  by  Roskill,95  every  aspect  of  a  conflict  with 
Japan  x-zas  worked  out,  including  the  passage  of  the  Fleet  to 
the  Far  East.^^    Exercises  held  in  the  Mediterranean  simu- 
lated the  conditions  that  vrould  be  faced  if  the  Japanese 
Fleet  was  engaged  in  battle  in  the  Malacca  Strait.  These 
exercises  were  held  through  the  late  1920* s.    Hong  Kong  was 
represented  by  Gibraltar  and  Alboran  Island  off  the  Algerian 
Coast  represented  Singapore.    The  exercise  lasted  two  months, 
and  since  82  ships  v/ere  involved,  it  was  probably  the  most 
important  and  realistic  exercise  carried  out  in  the  1920' s.^'^ 

In  these  exercises,  while  carriers  were  employed  by  each 
side,  the  basis  of  all  British  tactical  doctrine  remained  the 
big  ship  v/ith  big  guns.     During  this  period,  the  Battle  of 
Jutland  was  still  providing  the  basis  for  British  tactical 
thinking, 98  and  even  the  submarine  menace  was  ignored. 9° 

Overall,  the  period  from  1919-1933  v/as  one  of  stagnation 
for  the  Navy.     It  limped  on,  a  superficial  image  of  the  vast 
array  of  ships  and  power  that  v;as  the  Royal  Navy  of  191^. 

During  this  time,  successive  goverranents  had  permitted 
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British  naval  strength  to  deteriorate.    The  Royal  Navy  was 
particularly  weak  in  cruisers  and  auxiliary  craft.    This  was 
partially  due  to  treaty  obligations,  but  more  especially  to 
financial  stringency  and  the  policy  of  carrying  out  disarma- 
ment before  any  general  agreement  on  this  had  been  reached. 
By  the  time  the  Japanese  marched  into  Manchuria,  the  British 
were  less  equipped  to  meet  a  naval  war  than  they  had  been  in 
191^.    Then,  as  in  1931?  Britain  could  not  carry  on  a  two- 
ocean  v/ar  without  a  staunch  naval  ally.     Unlike  the  pre-19lT- 
period,  she  was  now  alone. 

One  of  the  side  effects  of  the  policy  of  financial 
stringency,  aside  from  reducing  the  fighting  services  to  near 
impotence,  v/as  that  each  service  separately  fought  for  the 
meager  resources  available.     It  was  only  when  the  dangers 
emerged  during  the  1930 »s  that  the  three  Chiefs  of  Staff 
worked  together  to  get  more  money  for  the  services. 

In  addition,  there  was  evident  reluctance  to  rush 
completion  of  Singapore,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
Fleet  so  it  could  meet  the  Japanese  Fleet  with  a  good  chance 
for  success,  or  to  provide  adequately  for  the  defence  of  the 
base.     Significantly,  the  Singapore  project,  rather  than 
increasing  British  power  and  influence  in  respect  to  dealing 
with  Japan,  reduced  it.    The  vulnerability  of  the  base,  and 
its  prestige  factor  as  a  bastion  of  Imperial  Defence,  led 
the  C.O.S.  to  consistently  advocate  friendship  with  Japan  or 
at  least  a  soft  line  tov/ards  her.^^-^ 


Part  of  the  explanation  for  various  British  Governnients* 
willingness,  in  fact  eagerness  to  cut  down  the  naval  esti- 
mates, was  based  on  their  acceptance  of  the  validity  of  the 
various  treaties  signed  during  the  decade  following  the 
Great  V/ar.    Not  the  least  of  such  treaties  were  those 
signed  at  Washington,    Not  only  did  the  limitation  of  naval 
armaments  agreed  to  by  the  United  States,  Britain  and  Japan 
provide  a  rationalization  for  the  acceptance  and  reaffirmation 
of  the  Ten  Year  Rule,  it  provided  a  rationale  for  dov/ngrading 
the  Japanese  threat.    Yet  if  the  Washington  Treaties  limited 
the  size,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  they  did  not  curtail  its  efficiency. 
They  did  not  limit  the  development  of  aircraft  carriers  nor 
impinge  on  the  strength  of  ships  other  than  capital  ships. 
Their  provisions  did  not  restrict  the  development  of  Fleet 
Air  Arm  aircraft.    Nor  was  the  freedom  to  build  newer  and 
better  cruisers,  destroyers  or  submarines  affected.  Nothing 
in  the  clauses  of  the  Treaties  precluded  the  Admiralty  from 
employing  its  collective  brains  or  employing  the  brains  of 
others,  to  plan  and  to  think  of  nevr  vmys  and  new  methods. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


STRATEGIC  PRIQRITIK3  AND  REAR2-tAMENT ,  AND  TH3  NAVAL 
DEFENCE  OF  THE  FAR  EAST ,  19^2-19^7 


The  tense  Far  Eastern  situation  signalled  the  start  of 
a  long,  protracted  battle  vrithin  the  C.O.S.,  the  C.I.D.  and 
the  Cabinet  over  the  continuation  of  the  Ten  Year  Rule. 

On  February  23,  1932,  the  C.O.S.  submitted  a  strategic 
appreciation  on  the  Far  East  to  the  C.I.D.^    They  stated 
bluntly  that  the  times  and  circiLnstances  demanded  a  re- 
evaluation  of  the  Ten  Year  Rule,  pointing  out  that  the  basis 
of  the  Rule  that  Britain  V70uld  have  ten  years  to  "recover  its 
position"  was  too  optimistic.    British  naval  strength  in  the 
Far  East  was  too  v;eak  to  counter  any  Japanese  moves  against 
British  interests,  and  this  sorry  state  of  affairs  was 
compounded  by  the  lack  of  defences  at  Singapore.     "There  is 
nothing  new  in  this  situation",  the  C.O»S.  reported,  with 
total  truth.     "The  records  of  the  C.I.D.  show  that  in  every 
year  since  1919,  the  weakness  of  our  situation  in  the  Far 
East  had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  successive  governments, 
and  since  1926  in  our  ov/n  annual  reviews.  "^ 

This  report  v;as  the  opening  salvo  in  the  battle  between 
the  fighting  services  and  the  Treasury  over  defence  spending. 
Even  while  the  C.O.S.  were  preparing  their  assessment,  the 
Treasury  v;ere  composing  their  rebuttal  to  demands  that  the 
service  estimates  be  increased. 3    They  asked  v;hether,  oven 
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if  Japan  v^as  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world,  the  British 
Government  was  prepared  to  do  anything  about  it  by  engaging 
in  major  operations  in  Far  Eastern  v/aters.     And  did  the 
Japanese  believe  that  Britain  was  even  prepared  to  do  so? 
Obviously  not,  stated  the  Treasury.     Britain  was  in  no 
position  financially  or  economically  to  engage  in  a  major 
war  in  the  Far  East.     Furthermore,  the  Treasury  did  not 
believe  that  British  military  weakness  would  lead  to  diplo- 
matic disadvantages.     Their  assessment  was  that  there  was 
only  a  slight  danger  from  Japan,  and  that  this  could  be 
conveniently  ignored.     Public  opinion  would  not  tolerate 
increased  defence  spending.     If  the  financial  position 
improved,  the  Treasury  would  not  object  to  a  review  of  the 
provision  for  the  services;  but  at  present,  "the  financial 
and  economic  risks  are  by  far  the  most  serious  and  urgent 
that  the  country  has  to  face,  and    other  risks      must  be 
run  imtil  the  country  has  had  the  time  and  opportunity  to 
recuperate" . 

The  C.I.D.  examined  both  reports  at  their  March  22 
meeting,^  and  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Government  that 
either  the  Ten  Year  Rule  be  ended,  or  that  the  assumption 
of  ten  years  of  peace  be  reduced  to  five.     The  suddenness 
of  Japanese  action  in  Manchuria  ,the  impotence  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  the  Japanese  flaunting  of  world  opinion 
suggested  that  Japan  might  well  strike  at  British  interests, 
much  as  they  had  moved  against  Russia  in  l^Oh.     "We  urge 
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with  conviction",  continued  the  C.I.D.,  "that  it  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  to  allov;  our  defenceless  situation 
in  the  Far  East  to  continue."    The  general  effect  of  the 
Ten  Year  Rule  is  that  "we  are  in  measurable  distance  of 
catastrophe,  in  every  place  we  are  unable  to  meet  any  of  our 
commitments" .  5^    The  Navy  was  weaker  than  it  had  ever  been, 
and  also  , as  the  C.O.S.  had  pointed  out    since  192^,  the 
Government  had  expended  £700  million  on  public  works  and 
unemployment,  one  per  cent  of  this  sum  would  have  made 

a  great  difference  to  British  military  strength.     But  the 
assumption  of  ten  years  of  peace  had  become  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  the  execution  of  any  policy  of  Imperial  Defence, 
"no  matter  how  urgent  might  be  the  necessity".     As  a  result 
of  the  Ten  Year  Rule,  the  arms  industry  had  shrunk  to  a 
fraction  of  what  it  had  been. 

The  C.I.D.'s  conclusion  was  that  the  Ten  Year  Rule  had 
to  go.     It  v/as  contrary  to  the  lessons  of  history,  and  had 
no  counterpart  anywhere.     A  concerted  effort  had  to  be  made 
to  swing  public  opinion  av/ay  from  pacifism  and  towards  the 
necessity  for  defence  spending.     Remedial  action  could  not  be 
delayed  until  the  results  of  the  Disarmament  Conference  were 
known,  for  time  was  running  short. 

The  Disarmament  Conference,  on  v/hich  the  National  Govern- 
ment placed  so  much  hope,  met  in  February  193^,  and  continued 
into  1933.^     In  the  field  of  naval  disarmament,  the  results 
were  dismal.     The  major  naval  powers,  Britain,  Japan  atia  the 
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United  States,  held  conversations  to  attempt  to  find  a 
basis  for  a  renewal  of  the  London  Naval  Treaty  of  1932,  but 
their  hopes  foiindered  on  the  rocks  of  Japanese  demands  for 
naval  parity  and  the  abolition  of  long-range  battleships 
and  cruisers.     In  June  193^    the  negotiations  broke  down. 
On  December  29,  193^?  Japan  informed  the  United  States  that 
she  would  terminate  the  London  Naval  Treaty  on  December  31? 
1936. 

The  failui^e  of  the  Conference  forced  MacDonald  to  accept, 
unv/illingly,  the  necessity  for  rearmament.     But  in  one 
respect  the  Treasury  v/as  correct:     public  opinion  vras  against 
the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  on  the  defence  forces.     Nor  were 
the  British,  now  weary  of  the  depression  and  of  misplaced 
hopes,  ready  to  agree  to  any  foreign  commitments. "7    It  vras  the 
time  of  the  Oxford  Union  Resolution  which  vowed  not  to  fight 
for  'King  and  Country'  .     It  was  the  time  of  the  East  Fulham 
by-election  of  June  1933}  v;hen  a  Labour  candidate,  fighting 
on  a  largely  anti-armaments  platform,  beat  the  incumbent 
Conservative  by  a  large  majority.     It  v;as  the  time,  as 
Hankey  and  the  C.O.S.  had  already  noted,  that  the  Government 
had  to  begin  to  change  public  opinion  about  the  necessity  of 
defence  and  the  duty  to  serve.     But  no  British  Government 
was  v;illing  to  take  up  this  task. 

Yet  events  were  emerging  that  would  eventually  force  the 
British  to  accept  some  rearmament.     On  January  30,  1933? 
Hitler  v/as  appointed  Chancellor  of  Germany. 
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In  London,  the  C.I.D.  kept  repeating  what  they  had  so 
often  said  before:     that  a  fleet  could  not,  in  the  existing 
circumstances,  move  to  the  Far  East.     Singapore  was  still 
not  ready;  the  vital  trade  routes  to  the  East,  the  coast  of 
India  and  British  territory  in  the  Far  East,  vjere  exposed 
to  attack,     "Vie  have  no  reason  to  impute  aggressive  intentions 
to  Japan  unless  she  is  goaded  into  precipitate  action",  noted 
the  C.I.D.,  "yet  she  has  shov/n  herself  disquietingly  adept 
at  surprise  attacks ,and  the  state  of  British  preparations 
w.ould  be  a  great  temptation  to  another  aggressively-minded 
power. "S 

Hankey,  angry  that  the  Cabinet  had  not  yet  formally  ended 
the  Ten  Year  Rule,  wrote  to  Neville  Chamberlain*,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer, 9  stating  that  regardless  of  what  the  Treasury 
thought .  about  the  financial  risks  of  rearmament,  the  British 
arras  industry  was  dying,  and  resuscitation  was  almost  impos- 
sible.    Hankey  repeated  this  to  the  Prime  Minis ter.  ■^'^^  In 
191^-,  he  told  him,  there  were  eleven  firms  capable  of  produc- 
ing heavy  armament. Now,  in  1933,  only  one  existed.  The 
prime  manufacturer  of  gun-forgings  v/as  out  of  business.  On 
the  Clydeside  and  the  Tyne,  the  home  of  the  ship-building 
industry,  Sofo  of  the  work  force  was  unemployed. 


*        Chamberlain  had  become  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  1931. 
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Hankey's  letters  were  followed  by  yet  another  report 
from  the  C.O.S.  on  the  Far  Eastern  situation. -^^    Dated  March 
31,  1933)  it  clairned  that  at  the  time  of  the  Shanghai  crisis, 
Japan  had  planned  to  attack  Singapore. 

The  C.I.D.  discussed  this  somewhat  alarming  report  a 
vfeek  later. -^3    Chamberlain  reiterated  that,  while  he  v;as 
greatly  impressed  by  the  C.O.S.  case,  he  still  believed  that 
the  risks  of  the  financial  situation  were    more  pressing 
than  the  risks  of  Japanese  aggression.     He  was  willing  to 
concede  that  perhaps  something  should  be  done  to  prepare 
Singapore  against  attack.     But  Prime  Minister  MacDonald 
made  it  clear  that  Chamberlain's  minor  concession  vras  not  to 
be  interpreted  as  a  guarantee  of  increase  in  defence  expendi- 
ture.    "This",  he  said,  "was  out  of  the  question". 

The  meeting  concluded  by  proposing  that  the  Singapore 
project  be  completed  by  1936,  instead  of  1938,  and  that  the 
services  work  out  emergency  plans  for  the  defence  of  the  base 
in  case  of  v/ar  arising  before  the  completion  of  the  defences. 
These  recommendations  were  approved  by  the  Cabinet  a  v.'eek 
later. 1^ 

During  the  latter  months  of  1933,  the  C.O.S.  and  other 
government  departments  v;ere  engaged  in  the  AmuaL. Review  of  Imperial 
Defence.     Their  main  intention  was  to  get  the  Ten  Year  Rule 
terminated  by  the  Cabinet,  and  serious  rearmament  undertaken. 

The  emerging  threat  from  Germany  was  starting;  to  bring 
to  the  fore  the  basic  strategic  problem  tb.at  lU-itain  had 
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faced  before  191^:  how  to  defend  a  two-ocean  erapire  without 
allies  and  with  a  one-ocean  navy. 

Aside  from  the  v^eakness  in  ships,  men  and  material, 
Singapore  was  not  ready;  and  the  Admiralty's  plans  for  a 
Far  Eastern  vrar  vrere  compromised  by  a  serious  lack  of  oil- 
tankers  to  maintain  the  Fleet. Chatfield,    First  Sea  Lord 
Lord,  noted-^^  that  "while  the  Chancellor  states  that  the 
financial  dangers  are  greater  than  the  military  ones,  vre 
(the  C.O.S.)  have  to  tell  the  true  story,  that  the  naval 
estimates  for  the  past  seven  years  were  below  that  danger 
point.     If  the  Ten  Year  Rule  had  helped  save  53O  to 
millions  of  the  service  estimates,  the  situation  was  now 
that  even  if  it  v/ere  ended,  there  existed  no  safeguards  for 
British  defence;  and  unless  we  are  willing  to  pay,  there  is 
no  way  the  position  can  be  regained." 

On  September  15,  19335  Chatfield  vrrote  to  Hankey 

Although  the  Admiralty  know  that  we  are  terribly 
deficient  in  many  ways,  v/e  have  never  given  the 
Cabinet  full  details  of  it.     Last  year  my  prede- 
cessor. Sir  Frederick  Field,  definitely  refrained 
from  informing  the  Cabinet  of  the  extent  of  these 
weaknesses  d|Up  to  continual  reduction  in  naval 
estimates.  ' 

How  much  longer,  Chatfield  asked,  could  we  hide  our 
needs? 

Meanwhile,  as  part  of  the  Annual  Review,  the  Foreif,n 
Office  submitted  its  appraisal  of  the  world  situation. Th 
report  spoke  of  the  German  menace,  and  contained  a  comment 
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which  would  have  great  strategic  implication:  that  "it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  allow  the  Far  East  to  entirely 
absorb  our  attention, as  might  perhaps  be  inferred  from  our 
Review  of  1930"'*    The  Review  noted  that  the  basic  principle: 
of  British  foreign  policy,  support  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  world  disarmament,  were  nov;  discredited.    The  League  had 
proved  ineffective  in  dealing  with  Japan  and  disarmament  had 
failed.     The  time  had  come  for  a  fresh  approach. 

On  October  12,  1933?  the  C.O.S.  presented  its  Annual 
Review  of  Imperial  Defence. -^9    The  preamble  travelled  over 
the  well-trodden  ground,  and  pointed  out  yet  again  that  the 
first  principle  of  Imperial  Defence  was  the  maintenance  of 
sea  com.munications ,  and  that  it  v;as  the  duty  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  defend  the  Dominions  and  Territories  if  they  i/ere 
attacked.     It  had  been  accepted  policy  for  a  decade  that  the 
Admiralty  had  to  be  prepared  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East 
retaining  in  home  waters  a  small  force  of  a  few  capital  ship 
destroyers  and  submarines.     This  policy  had  been  feasible 
because  at  the  time  of  the  V/ashington  Treaty,  the  British 
possessed  a  sufficient  margin  over  the  Japanese  Fleet  to 
retain  in  European  waters  a  fleet  equal  vrith  France,  v;hile 


*        The  Report  reflected  the  viev;s  of  Sir  Horace 
Rumbold,  the  retiring  British  Ambassador  to 
Berlin;  Sir  Robert  Vansittart,  Permanent 
Undersecretary;  Duncan  Sandys,  Third  Secretary 
in  Berlin;  and  Ralph  Wigram,  of  the  Central 
Department  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
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dispatching  to  the  Far  East  a  force  slightly  superior  to 
that  of  the  Japanese.     Now,  the  strength  of  the  Navy  had  so 
declined  that  in  the  event  of  a  tv;o-ocean  v;ar,  the  CO. 3. 
were  "forced  to  the  conclusion  ...  we  could  do  little  more 
than  hold  the  frontiers  and  outposts  of  the  Empire  in  the 
first  few  months  of  the  war".     In  a  war  with  Japan,  in  which 
the  main  burden  would  fall  on  the  Navy,  the  Fleet  was 
short  of  oil  reserves,  deficient  in  ammunition,  ant i- submarine 
equipment,  mines  and  defended  bases.     Only  if  Britain  had  an 
Alliance  v/ith  France  against  Germany  could  a  fleet  be  sent 
to  th^  Far  East  to  meet  Japan.    There  was  a  shortage  of 
twenty  cruisers  v/ithin  the  fleet,  however,  as  v/ell  as  other 
classes  of  v/arship  other  than  capital  ships. 

The  Review  was  a  lament  for  the  demise  of  Britain's 
ability  to  defend  her  interests  or  her  Empire.    The  defence 
of  British  interests  could  only  be  carried  out  by  the  pro- 
vision and  operation  of  the  main  fleet  in  the  Far  East  strong 
enough  to  meet  the  Japanese  at  a  selected  moment;  and  behind 
the  cover  of  the  main  fleet,  the  protection  of  British  sea 
communications  with  the  Dominions,  India,  the  Colonial 
Empire  and  the  world  could  be  secured. 

But  the  greatest  time  of  danger    v/ould  be  in  1936,  vrhen 
the  Japanese  v;ould  have  completed  their  capital  ships  modern- 
ization programme,  vrhile  the  Royal  Navy  wo\ild  be  short  of 
three  major  fleet  units  v/hich  would  be  undergoing  large  repai 
There  v/as  therefore  a  need  to  accelerate  the  modernization  of 


I 
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British  ships  and  to  build  the  20  cruisers  in  order  to 
protect  the  trade-routes  from  Japanese  raiders. 

The  C.O.S.  listed  v;hat  they  felt  were  the  three  main 
British  strategic  priorities  in  order  of  importance:  the 
Far  East,  Europe  and  India.     Unless  the  Government  was 
prepared  to  spend  more  on  the  fighting  services,  they  would 
be  in  worse  shape  to  meet  these  commitments  in  five  years 
than  they  were  now,  and  they  were  too  vi^eak  even  at  present. 

They  concluded  by  quoting  their  ovm  1932  report  which 
urged  the  cancellation  of  the  Ten  Year  Rule  and  recommended 
that  a  start  be  made  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  naval 
bases,  first  priority  being  British  interests  in  the  Far 
East.     Nov;,  a  year  later,  a  decision  on  this  \-ras  needed  immed- 
iately, for  as  the  events  in  the  Far  East  demonstrated, 
Britain  "cannot  ignore  the  writing  on  the  vrall". 

On  November  9,  1933,  the  C.I.D.  met  with  the  Prime 
Minister  in  the  chair, to  discuss  the  Annual  Review.  The 
meeting  progressed  in  an  atmosphere  of  pessimism  and  hedging. 
Chatfield  urged  his  case  strongly,  and  stated  that  "he  hoped 
the  committee  realized  the  very  serious  nature  of  the  position' 
Chamberlain  then  asked  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff 
(C.I.G.S.),  Lord  Milne,  how  long  it  would  take  Germany  zo  get 
ready  for  v;ar.     Milne  thought  that  Germany  would  be  ready 
to  go  to  v.rar  as  early  as  1938.'^^    He  added  that  Britain  could 
not  fight  a  two-ocean  war,  and  thus  .strongly  recommended 
that  friendly  relations  v;'ith  Japan  be  re-established. 
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Chamberlain  concurred.     He  felt  that  the  ending  of  the 
Anglo -Japanese  Alliance  had  "poisoned"  British-Japanese 
relations,  and  had  led  Japan  to  regard  Britain  with  mounting 
suspicion. 

Personally,  he  (Chamberlain) was  very  impressed 
\cith  the  fact  that  Japan  had  given  notice  to 
leave  the  League  and  that  Germany  had  done  the 
same.     He  v7ould  like  to  know  how  to  estimate  the 
situation  if  a  position  arose  '.^hen  Germany  and 
Japan  might  come  together,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
such  a  situation  was  conceivable  vThen  Germany  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  take  a  hand  against  us. 
He  thought  that  it  would  be  a  very  alarming 
prospect. 

But,  regardless  of  his  worry  about  this  alarming  prospect. 
Chamberlain  was  not  ready  to  agree  to  full-scale  rearmament. 
He  asked  the  members  of  the  C.I.D.  if  it  was  possible  to 
eliminate  certain  powers  from  the  list  of  potential  enemies, 
and  thus  avoid  expenditure  to  rearm  against  them.    He  himself 
listed  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  as  nations  that 
could  be  left  out  of  the  C.O.S.'s  calculations  for  the  next 
six  to  ten  years.     He  also  questioned  the  priority  given  to 
the  Far  East,  as  the  European  situation  appeared  "so  fluid". 
He  vjanted  relations  with  Japan  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
Lord  Milne,  as  he  felt  that  Japan  had  no  aggressive  tendencies 
tov/ard  the  United  Kingdom.     If  this  was  so,  then  the  Far  East 
could  be  downgraded  as  a  danger  area.     Sir  John  Simon,  arguing 
with  more  perception  than  he  was  later  to  show  in  respect  to 
Germany,  claimed  that  in  five  years.   Japan  and  Germany  vould 
"come  together". 

The  arguments  went  back  and  forth:    was  the  Far  East  to 
get  first  priority,  was  Japan  a  danger  to  the  United  Kingdom? 
The  meeting  concluded  by  recommending  that  the  strategic 
priorities  of  the  Reviev^;  be  accepted,  and  that  a  new  committee 
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be  established  to  be  called  the  Defence  Requirements  Committee, 
vhich  was  to  prepare  a  report  on  a  programme  to  meet  the  worst 
deficiencies  of  the  fighting  services.     It  agreed  also  that 
Italy,  France,  and  the  United  States  would  not  be  considered 
enemies  "to  be  provided  against".. 

On  November  15,  1933,  the  Cabinet  discussed  these  C.I.D. 
recornmendations ,  and  approved  them.^^    But  MacDonald  also 
warned  the  members  of  the  D.R.C, ,  which  had  met  for  the  first 
time  the  previous  day,  that  there  would  be  no  automatic 
Cabinet  approval  of  their  recommendations,  particularly  if 
these  involved  large  sums  of  money. 25 

Hankey  was  elected  to  the  powerful  position  of  Chairman 
of  the  D.R.C."  and  under  his  firm  control,  the  Committee 
immediately  got  do\m  to  business.    While  only  a  sub-committee 


The  D.R.C. 's  reports  were  considered  by  the  Ministerial 
Disarmament  Committee.   (M.C.(D)  32,  chaired  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  or  in  his  absence,  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  The  reports  also  could  go  directly  to 

the  Cabinet.     On  July  8,  1935,  the  M.C.(D)  was  recon- 
stituted as  the  Defence  Policy  Requirements  Committee 
D.P.(R),  chaired  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
A  few  months  later,  due  to  the  Mediterranean  crisis, 
the  Prime  Minister  took  the  Chair,  and  the  D.P.(R) 
Committee  became  in  effect  a  "war  Cabinet"  and  was 
close  to  being  an  inner  circle  of  the  C.I.D.    At  the 
end  of  the  crisis,  the  experience  led  the  Prime 
Minister  to  establish  the  defence  plans  (Policy) 
Committee  D.P.(P),  separate  from  the  D.P.(R)  which 
went  back  to  its  normal  work,  with  himself  or  a 
deputy  in  Chair,  and  consisting  of  Senior  Ministers 
and  the  C.O.S.     In  February  1936,  Sir  Thomas  Inskip 
was  appointed  Minister  for  Co-ordination  of  Defence 
and  Chaired  the  D.P.(R)  and  D.P.  and  (Policy) 
Committees  and  became  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  C.I.D. 
and  the  C.O.S.  Committee.     In  April  1939,  a  powerful 
Ministerial  Priority  Committee  was  established  and 
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of  the  CI.D.,  it  had  great  importance,  for  it  had  to 
establish  strategic  priorities  which  would  provide  the  frame- 
work for  the  rearmament  programme.     The  Committee  was  made  up 
of  the  Service  Chiefs;  Warren  Fisher  (Treasury)*;  Robert 
Vansittart  (Foreign  Office);  Chief  of  Naval  Staf f (C.N.S . ) » 
Chief  of  Air  Staff  (C.A.S.)»  and  the  C.I.G.S.;  and  it  soon 
became  the  venue  where  the  services  presented  their  strategic 
assumptions  in  terms  of  material  requirements.     Thus  the  D.R.C. 
meetings  reflected  what  each  Service  departm.ent  considered  its 
role,  policy  and  strategic  plans. 

\vhen  the  D.R.C.  was  established,  its  terms  of  reference, 
as  gi\'-en  by  the  Cabinet,  were  based  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  meeting  of  the  CI.D.  of  November  9,  19$3^  Part  cf  these  v/e re 
the  order  of  priorities  of  British  defence  policy:     the  Far 
East  first;  Europe,  particularly  Germany,  second  (as  the 
greatest  potential  danger);  and,  perhaps  surprisingly,  the 
defence  of  India  against  the  U.S.S.R.    But  there  was  an 
important  constraint:    rearmament  was  not  to  interfere  with 
normal  industrial  activities. 26 


in  August  a  Ministry  of  Supply  was  established. 

See  John  Ehrman,  Cabinet  Government  and  War,  1890-1940, 

London,  1969,  pp.   115-120;  also  J.D.  Scott  and  R.  Hughes, 

The  Administration  of  War  Production,  London,  1955, 

pp.  56-65.     Also  Cab.   16/123,  and  Cab.  62(33)  15/11/35. 

There  needs  to  be  a  good  study  of  Fisher,  whose 
power  at  the  Treasury  seemed  to  be  all-embracing 
and  all-persuasive.     As  a  member  of  the  key  Defence 
Policy  and  Requirements  Committee,  he  played  a 
key  part  in  the  formulation  of  British  rj»armament 
policy. 
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It  did  not  take  long  for  this  sequence  of  "priorities" 
to  be  questioned.     At  the  third  meeting  of  the  D.R.C,27, 
Vansittart,  already  fearful  of  Germany,  told  its  members 
that  Germany  must  precede  Japan  as  enemy  number  one.  Britain 
he  said,  did  not  have  the  resources  to  fight  a  two-ocean  war. 
Hankey  was  equally  adamant  for  retaining  Japan  as  the  major 
threat.     The  Service  Chiefs  were  uncertain. 

As  the  argument  v/ent  back  and  forth  in  the  committee , 
Fisher  and  Vansittart  were  ranged  against  Chatfield  and  Hankey. 
The  first  two  argued  that  British  losses  in  the  Far  East 
would  be  serious,  but  not  disastrous;  but  that  only  Germany 
could  destroy  the  Empire  by  striking  at  Britain.     The  counter- 
argument stated  that  Britain  had  an  absolute  commitment  to 
protect  her  Far  Eastern  Empire,  including  the  Pacific 
Dominions.     It  was  therefore  im-perative  that  the  policy  of 
having  a  navy  strong  enough  to  secure  home  waters  while 
sending  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East  be  maintained.    The  only 
alternative  to  building  up  the  navy  to  sufficient  strength  in 
order  to  accomplish  these  two  missions  was  to  establish  good 
relations  with  Japan.     Fisher  had  the  last  word.     He  made  the 
point  that  if  Britain  was  strong  in  Europe,  she  would  be  in  a 
far  better  position  to  work  out  an  arrangement  with  the 
Japanese  who  respected  power.     The  meeting  ended  on  a  compro- 
mise.    Until  1936,  i.e.  for  three  years,  Singapore  was  to  be 
afforded  the  first  priority  in  defence  planning  and  rearmament, 
for  on  that  base  hinged  the  v/hole  defence  of  the  Far  East. 
Germany  was  regarded  as  the  greater  potential  threat,  and 
V70uld  be  the  nation  against  which  British  defence  preparations 
should  be  made. 
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Fev-/  can  now  argue  that  Germany  was  not  the  chief  danger. 
What  can  be  argued  was  the  unwillingness  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Cabinet  to  rearm  with  serious  intent  even  against  Germany. 
As  far  as  the  Navy  was  concerned,  its  deficiencies  were  no 
longer  concealed  from  the  Cabinet.     Its  ships  needed  moderni- 
zation, particularly  the  old  World  War  I  ships  such  as  Warspite , 
Malaya,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Royal  Oak,  and  Valiant.     With  the 
exception  of  Eagjle ,  not  one  carrier  had  a  full  complement  of 
aircraft.     The  Fleet  was  clearly  not  capable  of  fighting  any 
war  whatever. 28 

In  subsequent  meetings  of  the  D.R.C, ,  Fisher  continued 
29 

to  argue  his  case.     This  was  based  on  two  criteria.    The  first 
was  money.     For  the  Royal  Navy  to  be  prepared  for  a  Far  Eastern 
war  would  require  a  large  outlay  to  modernize  the  existing 
Fleet,  as  would  the  construction  of  new  capital  ships  to  replace 
the  older  ones  still  in  service.    This  programme  could  not  be 
completed  until  1945;  i.e.  in  ten  years  time.  Fisher's 
solution  was  to  rely  on  the  R.A.F.  as  the  chief  arm  of  British 
defence,  to  prepare  for  war  against  Germany  and  to  cultivate 
good  relations  with  Japan.    To  achieve  the  latter,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  "get  away  from  subservience  to  the  United  States 
of  America"  on  the  one  hand,  while  being  strong  enough  to 
"show  a  tooth"  on  the  other.     Britain  had  to  choose  between 
Imperial  commitments  and  a  European  war,  for  each  had  different 
requirements  in  terms  of  defence  preparations . 30 

Fisher  eventually  did  reluctantly  agree  that  it  was 
necessary  to  modernize  the  Fleet  to  meet  the  contingencies 
of  a  Far  Eastern  War.     He  did  not,  hov>^evGr,  retreat  from  his 
position  that  Britain  had  to  get  rid  of  the  "alliance"  with 
the  United  States. 31    To  Fisher,  American  policy  was  to  keep 
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Britain  weak.     It  would  be  wiser,  he  stated,  to  let  the 
Americans  build  a  huge  fleet  and  "see  how  long  the  Middle 
West  will  pay  for  vanity".     Nor  was  he  willing  to  commit  the 
Treasury  in  advance  to  pay  the  extra  sixty  or  seventy  million 
pounds  for  naval  construction. 32 

Fisher's  views  were  in  complete  accord  with  Chamberlain's, 
who  wrote  in  his  diary  that  "we  cannot  provide  simultaneously 
for  hostilities  with  Japan  and  Germany  .  33  And-  he  inclined 
towards  a  non-aggression  pact  with  Japan 

But  there  was  a  wider  implication  to  L^isher's  views:  that 
Britain's  Far  Eastern  Empire  and  the  Pacific  Dominions  could, 
if  necessary,  be  sacrificed  on  the  alts^r  of  European  expediency. 34 

On  February  28,   1934,  the  D.R.C,  having  digested  all  the 
arguments  presented  its  first  report. ^5    This  agreed  that  it 
was  impossible  to  defend  the  whole  of  the  Empire  against  attack. 

The  minimum  requirements  of  the  Navy,  which  had  already 
been  outlined  by  the  C.O.S.  in  1933,  "were  to  be  able  to  send 
to  the  Far  East  a  fleet  of  sufficient  size  to  cover  against  the 
Japanese  fleet",  in  order  to  protect  British  trade  and  interests 
in  that  part  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  to  have  a  sufficient 
margin  to  secure  home  waters  against  a  European  power.  To 
ensure  that  condition,  the  D.R.C.  insisted,  British  diplomacy 
must  be  directed  to  prevent  an  alliance  of  Germany  with  Japan, 
and  to  secure  allies  for  Britain. 

Germany's  claim  to  naval  parity  with  France  seriously 
challenged  the  whole  basis  of  the  "one-pov7er  standard".  As 
long  as  the  ratio  with  France  was  5  to  1.75  in  capital  ships, 
and  5  to  3  over  Japan,  the  Royal  Navy  could  meet  its  world- 
wide commitments,  though  in  cruisers  and  modern  ships  it  was 
sadly  lacking.     The  emergence  of  a  strong  German  navy  would 
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completely  upset  this  calculation,  and 

the  existing  margin  is  only  sufficient  on  the 
supposition  that  France  will  not  be  our  enemy 
in  Europe,  and  that  we  are  not  v/ithout  allies. 

Much  of  the  strategic  problem  could  be  eradicated  if  friendly 

relations  could  be  re-established  with  Japan.     The  D.R.C. 

wanted  this  to  be  done,  but  British  defence  preparations  had 

to  fulfill  the  following  conditions: 

That  the  Fleet  shall  be  in  a  position  in  an 
emergency  to  move  at  short  notice  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  the  Far  East  and  shall  find  at 
intermediate  British  ports  all  the  fuel  and 
resources  it  requires  to  facilitate  a  rapid 
passage. 

That  after  its  arrival,  in  the  Far  East,  the 
Fleet  shall  find  intact  the  means  requisite 
in  maintaining  its  fighting  efficiency  and 
mobility. 

The  D.R.C.  V7as  right.  These  conditions  were  central  to 
the  whole  of  British  naval  policy.  But  in  the  period  before 
19^1  J  '  during  the  1931-32  crisis,  these  conditions  simply 
could  not  be  met. 

Thus  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  D.R.C.  summarized 
three  risks  of  war:     in  the  Far  East,  where  "we  envisage  an 
ultimate  policy  of  accommodation  with  Japan  and  an  immediate 
and  provisional  policy  of  showing  a  tooth";  with  Germany, 
the  ultimate  potential  enemy  against  whom  Britain's  long-range 
defence  policy  had  to  be  directed;  and  in  India,  the  largest 
Imperial  defensive  commitment. 

The  naval  programme  which  the  D.R.C.  recommended^^  would 
cost  fe67  million  in  construction  over  five  years,  and  it 
included  provision  for  bases  and  fueling  stations.     In  addition, 
most  of  the  older  capital  ships  would  have  to  be  modernized. 
In  the  Far  East  "if  our  proposals  arc  not  carried  out,  we  slu^Al 
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remain  so  weak  as  to  invite  attack" .     If  they  were  carried 
out;  Britain's  position  v/ithin  five  years  would  become  reason- 
ably secure.  37    xhe  high  cost  vjbs  due  mainly  to  the  accxioiula- 
tion  of  deficiencies  during  the  regime  of  the  Ten  Year  Rule, 
which  had  outlived  its  validity  before  it  was  withdrawn. 
The  D.R.C.  stressed  that  no  small  programme  would  be  consistent 
with  its  terms  of  reference,  and  believed  that  the  Cabinet 
wished  to  know  the  actual  facts  of  the  situation. 

The  D.R.C. 's  report  was  discussed  by  the  Cabinet  on 
March  14,   1934,38    The  Cab  inet  approved  the  priorities  the 
report  accorded  to  the  fighting  services.     But  the  Cabinet 
did  not  approve  of  the  expenditure . 39     jt  did  give  its  backing, 
vjith  reservations,  to  the  attempt  to  re-establish  "friendly 
relations  with  Japan". 

The  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  John  Simon,  was  much  in 
favour  of  an  understanding  with  Japan,  perhaps  even  of  a  non- 
aggression  pact.     Simon  suggested  that  if  Japan  dropped  her 
demands  for  naval  parity  with  Britain,  the  signing  of  such  an 
agreement  would  be  worthwhile  .'^^    Unstated  by  Simon  or 
Chamberlain  was  the  chance  of  such  a  policy  leading  to  a 
hardening  of  relations  with  America,  to  increased  distrust  by 
the  Russians  and  the  tossing  of  China  to  the  Japanese  crocodile. 

Ten  days  later,  the  First  Lord,   Viscount  Monsell,  sub- 
mitted the  naval  staff  views  concerning  the  limitation  of  naval 
armaments^-*-  to  the  Ministerial  Committee  set  up  to  consider 
naval  disarmament." 

This  Committse  knol^n:^  as  Ministerial  Committee  Maval 
Conference    was  set  up  on  April  16;   1934,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  P.M.   (Chairman),  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Secrctaryoi 
State        Foreign  Affairs,   the  three  Service  Ministers, 
their  advisors,  the  Secretary  of  State  Dominions,  Sir 
Robert  Craigie  (Chancellor  of  the  Foreign  Office), 
Vansittart,  Fisher,  with  Hankey  as  Secretary.  Its 
papers  were  NC(M)  35. 
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The  staff  viev\r  was  that: 

We  should  be  able  to  send  to  the  Far  East  a  fleet 
sufficient  to  provide  'cover'  against  the  Japsmese 
Fleet;  we  should  have  sufficient  additional  forces 
behind  this  shield  for  the  protection  of  our 
territories  and  mercantile  marine  against  Japanese 
attack;  at  the  same  time,  we  should  be  able  to 
retain  in  European  waters  a  force  sufficient  to 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  prevent  the  strongest  Euro- 
pean naval  power  from  obtaining  control  of  our 
vital  home  terminal  areas  while  we  can  make  the 
necessary  redistribution. 

To  achieve  this  strategic  objective,  the  staff  wished 
a  Washington  ratio    of  15-9-5  in  capital  ships  for  "ourselve 
Japan  and  the  strongest  European  navy". 

They  pointed  out  that  the  old  one -power  standard  was 
no  longer  applicable,  and  defence  of  home  waters  was  not 
so  easily  guaranteed  if  Britain  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Japan. ^'    One  option  was  to  obtain  a  naval  combination  with 
another  power  to  give  Britain  security  at  sea  against  such 
aggression.     But  it  was  felt  that  the  Government  could  not 
"in  the  absence  of  our  main  fleet,  confide  the  entire  pro- 
tection of  this  country's  vital  sea  communications  to  a 
foreign  navy" . 

In  balance,  the  staff  noted,  British  forces  were  not 
strong  enough  to  meet  all  potential  dangers.     The  Royal  Navy 

*        In  accompanying  Tables,  the  naval  staff  outlined  a 
capital  ship  replacement  programme  that  v;ould  ha<fe 
replaced  the  existing  capital  ships  by  1943-1944. 
The  important  fact  demonstrated  by  the  Table  was 
that  by  1941,  not  one  capital  ship  o£  the  Royal 
Navy  would  be  less,  than  25  years  old,  with  the 
exception  of  Hood,  Rodney  and  Renown. 
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would  only  be  able  to  maintain  itself  in  home  waters  by 
withdrawing  forces  from  the  Far  East  to  redispose  them  to 
meet  the  German  threat.     In  that  event,  the  staff  pointed 
out,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  Britain  should  be  able 
to  provide  protection  of  its  territories  and  mercantile 
marine  against  Japanese  attack.     If  the  Cabinet  did.  not  accept 
the  proposed  two-power  standard,  the  Admiralty  could  not 
fight  Japan  and  the  strongest  European  naval  power. 

Fisher  immediately  questioned  the  whole  Far  Eastern 
naval  policy  that  was  inherent  in  this  naval  staff  submission. 
In  a  memorandum  of  April  19,  1934,  he  repeated  his  usual 
objections  to  the  Navy  building  programme. ^2  Chamberlain 
supported  Fisher,  stressing  that  Imperial  defence  rested  on  the 
people's  willingness  to  pay  for  it(which  they  would  not  do).  . 

As  long  as  Singapore  was  completed  and  the  United  States 
remained  hostile  to  Japanese  actions ,  Chamberlain  did  not 
think  it  likely  that  Japan  would  menace  British  interests.  The 
Royal  Navy  should  therefore  be  built  up  purely  on  the  basis  of 
a  European  war  and  not  in  accordance  with  American  naval  strength 
or  to  fight  Japan. ^3    Perhaps  Chamberlain  did  not  see  the  in- 
consistency in  his  assessment  that  the  United  States  would 
curtail  Japan's  ambitions  when  he  and  Fisher  argued  that 
positive  rapport  between  Britain  and  the  United  States  %>70uld 
jeopardize  friendly  relations  with  Japan.     The  consequence 
of  the  latter  policy  v/ould  be  the  addition  of  another  un- 
friendly power.  ^'^ 

But  Chamberlain's  recognition  of  the  German  threat  was 
sound.     What  Chamberlain  did  not  tell  the  Cabinet  was  that 
Italy  had  been  excluded  from  the  D.R.C.'s  calculations  on  his 
oxm  suggestion,  and  that  the  Cabinet,  having  passed  the  Ten 
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Year  Rule  ,  and  without  informing  Eirliamerfc  or  the  public  of 
its  existence  , aid  rov/ having  ended  it,  still  resolutely  refused 
to  inform,  the  British  people  of  the  real  dangers  at  large  and 
the  need  to  rearm.    As  the  service  ministers  noted "the 
public  is  not  axvrare  just  how  weak  vze  are",  and  the  British 
people  must  be  told  of  the  necessity  of  rearmament . '^^  The 
Cabinet  ignored  the  suggestion. 

The  D.R.C.  report  was  examined  by  the  Ministerial 
Committee  during  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May  1934; 
and  on  June  6,  the  latter  submitted  its  o\m  report,^''  which 
repeated  most  if  not  all  of  the  D.R.C.  arguments. 

The  Committee  recommended  that,^S  depending  on  financial 
limitations,  H.M^G.  should  aim  at  remedying  the  worst  naval 
deficiencies,  complete  the  Singapore  base,  the  defences  at 
Hong  Kong  and  provide  properly  defended  fueling  stations 
along  the  route  to  Singapore.     Unless  Britain  was  strong,  the 
Committee  noted,  she  could  not  gain  her  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  securing  world  peace,  including  good  relations 
with  Japan.    The  report  agreed  that  the  order  of  danger  was 
the  Far  East,  Europe  and  India;  while  Italy,  France  and  the 
U.S.A.  could  be  eliminated  from  defence  calculations. 

\'?hile  all  these  discussions  went  on  and  the  committees 
met  and  the  memoranda  moved  their  way  about  \^Jhitehall,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  v-;as  tenaciously  working  on  the 
D.R.C. 's  report.     "I  suggested",  Chamberlain  noted  in  his 
diary  on  March  14,   "that  I  should  myself  undertake  the  revision 
(of  the  defence  requirements)  in  the  light  of  politics  and 
finance.  "'^^     In  his  comments  on  the  D.R.C. -"^0  report,  Chamberlain 
was  ruthless.     He  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  the  naval 
rearmament  programme  it  advocated  over  five  years  inclusive  of 
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shipbuilding  vvould  be  h97.3  million.     "It  will  probably  be 

admitted",  Chamberlain  vTrote,  "that  the  figures  show 

a  position    of  some    .gravity    both    in    their  financial 

and    their    -po  litical    aspects.  "    He  thought  that    the  • 
D.R.C.'s  demands  i-zere  "hardly  likely  to  command  immediate 
popular  support  ...  I  need  hardly  say  that  proposals  that  too 
deeply  shock  public  opinion  might  lead  to  a  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing ...  and  loss  of  the  whole  programme.     We  are  presented  with 
proposals  impossible  to  carry  out."     He  thought  the  choice 
was  obvious.     "If  we  have  to  make  a  choice,  we  must  prepare 
our  defence  against  Germany  rather  than  Japan." 

As  for  the  Navy,  apart  from  defending  British  overseas 
interests  and  trade  routes,  naval  requirements  were  chiefly 
concerned  with  Japan,  since  Germany  did  not  possess  a  fleet. 
Chamberlain  recognized  that  the  D.R.C.  proposals  (the  two- 
power  standard  fleet)  were  based  on  a  vzar  with  Japan,  and 
included  provision  for  bases  and  the  completion  of  Singapore. 
"I  wish  to  submit",  Chamberlain  wrote,  "very  earnestly,  that 
the  Ministerial  Committee  must  face  the  facts  courageously 
and  realize  the  impossibility  of  simultaneous  war  with  Germany 
and  with  Japan."    There  was  no  doubt  as  to  priorities. 
Chamberlain  agreed  to  complete  Singapore,  "if  only  out  of  good 
faith  to  the  Dominions,  but  we  must  postpone  the  idea  of  send- 
ing out  to  it  a  fleet  of  capital  ships  capable  of  containing 
the  Japanese  Fleet  or  meeting  it  in  battle". 

Chamberlain's  note  emphasized  two  points:     that  defence 
policy  was  being  conditioned  not  by  the  realities  of  what  the 
threat  was,  but  ly  vhat  he  and  the  Treasury  Celt  the  taxpayers 
would  be  willing  to  pay.     The  political  dangers  to  the  govern- 
ment weighed  more  heavily  than  the  external  danger  to  the 
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nation.     It  v/as  to  be  a  policy  that  v;as  applied  v/ith  great 

vigor  up  to  1958,  v;hen  there  v;as  no  doubt  left  about 

S1 

German  intentions  or  Japanese  aggression.^ 

No  one  can  dispute  that  Germany  v/as  the  major  threat. 
What  can  be  disputed  was  that  Chamberlain's  ideas  meant 
that  Britain  v\ras  not  ready  to  face  one  enemy,  let  alone 
two;  and  by  being  weak  in  the  centre,  she  was  unable  in 
any  circumstances  to  do  anything  at  all  at  the  periphery. 
If  Singapore  went,  as  the  C.I.I),  and  the  C.O.S.  had  made 
clear,  the  v/hole  Far  Eastern  Empire  v/ent  with  it.  The 
whole  content  of  Chamberlain's  note  implied  that  Imperial 
obligations  could  be  sacrificed  if  necessary. 

52 

Hankey  strongly  contested  Chamberlain's  ideas. -'^  He 
pointed  out  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  C.I.D.  on  May  5^, 
195^,  the  representatives  from  Australia  had  been  told 
that  there  v;ould  be  consultation  with  the  Dominions  before 
any  major  decisions  were  made.     Thus,  Hankey  stated,  before 
any  announcement  concerning  defence  policy  v/as  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Dominions  must  be  consulted. 

One  suspects  that  Hankey  saw  the  Pacific  Dominions  as 
a  trump  card  in  the  game  of  priorities  between  Europe  and 
the  Far  East  on  one  hand;  and  the  Air  Force  and  the  Kavy  on 
the  other.       It  was  a  card  both  he  and  Chatfield  v;ere  to 
play  for  all  it  was  worth. 

In  early  July  195^1-,  Fisher  continued  his  carapaic;n  a>;ainst 
the  building  up  of  the  Navy,  sending  a  personal  letter  to 
Chatfield. He  questioned  the  naval  policy  out lined  by  the 
D.R.C.,and  once  more  attacked  any  pandering  to  the  Americans 
to  the  detriment  of  good  relations  with  the  Japanese.  Kep:^-iT:>-: 
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widi  suppressed  anger,  55  Chatfield  denied  that  there  V7as  any 
understanding  between  Britain  and  the  United  States.  While 
he  agreed  that  Britain  must  not  anger  the  Japanese,  "I  equally 
hold  that  we  must  not  antagonize  the  United  States ^because  one 
can  be  a  far  greater  menace  to  us  than  the  other".     And  in 
reply  to  Fisher's  (and  Chamberlain's)  constantly  repeated 
warnings  that  Britain  could  not  fight  a  two-ocean  war,  Chat- 
field  stated  that  a  simultaneous  war  with  Germany  and  Japan 
might  not  mean  the  end  of  Britain,  but  could  lead  to  the 
abandonment  of  Britain's  Eastern  Empire  to  Japan* ^6 

As  for  the  total  policy  outlined  in  the  D.R.C.  report, 
Chatfield  m.ade  clear  the  basis  of  the  naval  policy.     He  did 
not  think  the  German  threat  was  as  great  as  the  Foreign  Office 
thought.     But  "we  have  always  had,  and  we  cannot  get  away  from, 
our  Imperial  responsibility,  and  it  is  our  IMPERIAL  POSITION 
miCU  GIVES  THIS  COUNTRY  ITS  GREAT  VOICE  IN  THE  WORLD". -v 

Chatfield's  arguments  were  as  clear  an  exposition  of 
Imperialism     as    can  be  found  after  the  close  of  the  Victorian 
era.     His  was  in  fact    the  voice  of  the  so-called  blue-water 
school  of  strategic  thinking:     the  Navy  was  the  instrument  of 
Imperial  defence,  and  strategic  policy  should  be  founded  on 
Empire  defence  rather  than  confined  to  intervention  in  Europe. 
He  ignored  the  reality  that  Britain  had  political  influence 
only  in  Europe  when  she  had  the  means  to  intervene  on  th.^ 
continent  with  troops. ^7 

Even  xv^hile  the  memos  and  letters  went  back  and  forth, 
while  Ministerial  Committees  debated,  rearmament  still  was  not 
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taking  place  and  policy  questions  had  yet  to  be  resolved.  Was 
it  to  be  "Imperial  Defence"  or  defence  of  Britain  against 
Germany  only?    Was  it  to  be  a  "Blue  Water  Strategy"  or  V7as  the 
R.A.F.  to  assume  the  role  of  final  protector  of  the  Empire? 
Was  it  to  be  a  "continental  commitment",  or  V7as  the  Far  East 
.to  be  the  major  preoccupation? 

Certainly  there  was  little  increase  in  the  naval  estimates 
presented  in  1934.     Vote  8  (shipbuilding,  repairs  and  mainten- 
ance) was  up  slightly  by  about  b2.5  million  from  1933,  v;hile 
the  whole  effective  vote  exceeded  that  of  the  year  previously 
by  fe2.7  million.     As  for  new  ships,  three  of  the  new  City  or 
Southampton  class^  and  one  of  the  Arethusa  class  cruisers, 
plus  one  aircraft  carrier  Ark  Royal ,  and  five  destroyers  v/ere 
laid  do^m. 

The  Ministerial  Comjnittee  submitted  their  final  report 
on  the  D.R.C.  recommendations  on  July  31,  1934. Signed  by 
Stanley  Baldwin  in  his  capacity  as  Acting  Chairman,  the  Committee 
agreed  that  there  was  no  ground  for  recommending  a  basic  alter- 


Southampton  class  was  designed  to  meet  the  Japanese 
Mo garni  class  which  mounted  fifteen  6"  guns.    The  British 
8"  cruisers  county  class,  (also  know  as  London  class) 
and  Kent  class  were  built  to  deal  with  the  Japanese 
8"  cruisers .     Designed  by  Sir  William  Berry,  the 
Southam.ptons  displaced  9,400  tons,  mounted  12  x  6" 
guns  and  had  a  speed  of  32  kts .     It  was  folly  to 
have  built  them,  particularly  as  the  Japanese  had 
lied  about  their  Mo garni s ,  which  displaced  12,400  tons 
and  mounted  15  x  8"  guns.     Fortunately  they  never  met 
in  battle.     The  Arethusa  class  was  5,200  tons  dis- 
placement, mounted  6  x  6"  guns,  and  had  a  speed  of 
32jr  kts.     See  Brassey's  Naval  Annual  1939,  also  British 
Warships  of  the  Second  World  War,  London  1971. 
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ation  of  priorities  laid  down  by  the  Cabinet  last  November. 

Yet  the  powerful  voice  of  Chamberlain  carried  the  most  weight. 

He  emphasized 

that  any  programme  now  adopted  can  be*  adopted  only 
in  principle  as  a  general  guide.    The  sums  to  be 
allocated  to  the  respective  departments  in  any 
year  will  heretofore  have  to  be  decided  each  year 
...  in  the  light  of  financial,  political  and 
economic  circumstances  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  sums  suggested  by  Chamberlain  did  not  permit  the  naval 
prograrnme  to  be  carried  out  in  full  as  recommended  by  the 
D.R.C.,  and,  as  he  put  it:     "we  have  to  devise  the  best  pro- 
gramme for  national  and  Imperial  defence  within  the  prescribed 
limits. 

VJhile  the  Committee  accepted  expenditure  on  the  R.A.F., 
both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  were  slashed. The  D.R.C.'s 
recommendations  of  fe21  million  for  five  years  to  meet  the 
programmes  of  Japan  and  the  U.S.A.,  and  to  modernize  four 
capital  ships  by  1938,  was  to  be  postponed  to  1942.  The 
Committee  accepted  Chamberlain's  revised  naval  estimates  of 
^68.5  million  against  the  D.R.C.'s  figures  "for  remedying  the 
worst  deficiencies  of  fe88  million",  for,  as  Chamberlain  noted 
in  his  diary  on  June  6,  if  air  defence  was  required  against 
Germany,  "we  certainly  can't  afford  at  the  same  time  to  rebuild 
our  battle  fleet". ^2 

The  Committee  agreed  that  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  report  of  the  D.R.C.  was  the  extent  to  which  Imperial 
security  depended  on  the  avoidance  of  hostilities  with  Japan, 
and  insisted  that  any  war  on  two  v;idely-SGparated  fronts  would 
strain  British  resources  to  the  utmost. 

The  cuts  and  slashes  in  the  D.R.C.'s  recommendations  that 
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Chamberlain  advocated  were  contested  by  Hankey.     Soon  after 
the  Ministerial  Committee  report,  he  sent  a  note  to  the  Prime 
Minister^ 3  protesting  the  cuts:     "the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  put  forth  theoretical  doctrines  about  the  future 
of  the  fleet  as  affecting  the  Far  East",     Not  to  complete 
Singapore,  and  not  to  base  a  fleet  there,  would  have  serious 
repercussions  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  whose  defence 
"is,  as  you  know,  built  up  on  the  assumption  of  a  base  at 
Singapore  with  a  fleet  of  capital  ships  based  on  it".  How 
could  Britain  betray  this  promise,  Hankey  asked,  while  applau- 
ding Australia's  decision  to  spend  h6  million  on  her  navy  which 
would  be  part  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  time  of  war? 

As  the  year  1934  closed,  the  Cabinet  had  still  not  taken 
any  decisive  steps  toward  rearmament. Until  it  did,  naval 
policy  V7as  in  abeyance,  for  the  Admiralty  still  did  not  have 
the  fleet  that  was  of  a  size  for  it  to  carry  out  all  its 
responsibilities.     The  C.O.S,  and  C.I.D.  were  agreed  on  one 
issue:     that  the  Far  East  needed  defending,  and  that  only  the 
Navy  could  do  it.     This  had  been  the  historical  assumption, 
and  the  Admiralty  still  felt  it  held  good.    The  D.R.C.  had  asked 
for  what,  in  effect,  was  a  "two-power  standard"  in  the  sense 
that  it  allowed  for  a  fleet  to  move  east,  leaving  sufficient 
forces  to  protect  Britain's  vital  terminal  points.  Unfortun- 
ately, as  Fisher  kept  hammering  home,  and  as  Chatfield  admit- 
ted in  part,  Britain  could  no  longer  assume  the  burden  of 
defending  the  Em.pire  -  it  had  become  too  expensive.     Yet  even 
V7hile  Fisher  and  Vansittart  were  demanding  that  Britain  forego 
any  pretence  of  sending  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East,  and  while  the 
Cabinet  was  reluctant  to  agree  to  anything  but  a  modest  increase 
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in  the  naval  estimates,  there  was  still  no  honourable  way 
Britain  could  shirk  her  Imperial  obligations.     That  in  itself 
made  it  imperative  that  Britain  should  work  out  a  Far  Eastern 
naval  strategy.    The  question  which  would  emerge  was,  what 
kind  of  strategy  and  what  kind  of  fleet? 

Finally,  one  can  discern  a  subtle  change  in  the  basis  of 
Far  Eastern  naval  strategy.     No  longer  was  the  emphasis  on 
sending  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East  which  would  be  able  to  meet 
and  defeat  the  Japanese  Navy.     Now  the  words  used  were,  to 
send  a  fleet  to  protect  British  communications  and  to  provide 
"cover"  against  the  Japanese  Fleet.     It  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  former  strategy. 

During  the  period  from  the  Sino-Japanese  crisis  of 
September  1931  to  the  end  of  1934,  the  British  were  slowly 
coming  to  accept  that  world  conditions  had  changed  for  the 
worse,  and  that  some  measures  had  to  be  taken  to  rearm.  There 
was  certainly  no  excuse  for  the  British  not  to  do  so.  The 
Foreign  Office  had  emphasized  the  deteriorating  world  situation, 
and  the  D.R.C.  had  reiterated  the  dangers  that  were  emerging. 
Yet  the  Cabinet,  in  which  one  of  the  strongest  personalities 
was  Chamberlain,  acquiesced  to  his  estimates  of  the  British 
capability  to  rearm,  and  consequently  moved  at  a  snail's 
pace  to  refurbish  Britain's  fighting  forces.     Part  of  the 
reason  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  services  themselves,  and 
the  constant      arguments  over  what  the  defence  priorities  were. 
The  services  were  just  beginning  to  work  together  to  present  a 
united  front  to  the  government  in  order  to  get  increased  funds 
for  rearmament.     With  the  question  of  priorities  laid,  the 
definition  of  the  Na\^'s  role  would  determine  what  the  Govern- 
ment vjould  give  for  expansion  of  the  Fleet.     This  in  turn 
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completed  the  circle,  for  an  expanded  two-power  standard  fleet, 
as  advocated  by  the  D.R.C. ,  would  only  be  a  vital  necessity  if 
the  Japanese  threat  was  perceived  as  the  greatest  the  British 
had  to  prepare  for.     If  this  V7as  held  to  be  the  case,  a  large 
fleet  would  be  a  necessity,  and  British  naval  strategy  in  the 
Far  East  would  be  viable.    The  same  condition  applied  to  the 
completion  of  the  Singapore  base.     The  urgency  of  this  would 
again  be  contingent  on  the  acceptance  of  Japan  as  the  major 
menace . 

For  the  noment,  Japan  was  accepted  as  the  greater 
immediate  threat,  While  Germany  was  viewed  as  the  long-range 
menace.     Yet  while  the  possibility  of  an  alliance  between 
Germany  and  Japan  was  recognized,  as  witness  Chamberlain's 
remarks  to  the  C.I.D.  in  November  1933,  even  this  possibility, 
which  would  have  placed  Britain  in  a  desperate  position,  did 
not  spur  the  Government  to  expand  the  Royal  Navy  or  to 
modernize  its  ships.     The  Cabinet  and  others  still  hoped  that 
diplomacy  would  alleviate  some  of  the  dangers  -  witness  the 
continual  references  to  re-establishment  of  friendly  relations 
with  Japan,  and  the  exclusion  of  Italy  from  defence  calculations. 
Yet,  as  the  C.O.S.  noted,  the  D.R.C.  pointed  out,  and  the 
Admiralty  made  clear,  unless  the  Fleet  was  ready  for  war, 
British  diploma.cy  lacked  teeth. 

From  the  moment  that  Hitler  came  to  power  in  Germany, 
the  basic  British  naval  strategy  in  the  Far  East  started  to 
erode.     The  condition  that  prevailed  prior  to  World  War  I 
reappeared:     danger  in  Europe,  and  Britain  without  allies. 
The  differences  were,   that  Japan  was  not  a  possible  ally,  the 
Royal  Navy  was  well  below  its  1914  strength,  and  Britain's 
former  European  ally,  France,  although  in  possession  of  a 
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reasonable  fleet,  was  not  in  formal  alliance  with  Britain. 
This,  however,  did  not  stop  the  C.O.S.  from  referring  to  the 
possibility  of  joint  action  with  the  French  Fleet,  which  would 
allow  the  British  to  maintain  her  Far  Eastern  strategy.  The 
C.O.S.  however  realized  it  would  make  Britain  dependent  on  a 
foreign  power  for  its  naval  security,  if  a  British  fleet  was 
sent  east.     This  tactful  reminder  was  intended  to  bring  the 
Cabinet  to  realize  the  extent  of  the  Royal  Navy's  vjeakness, 
and  its  implications.     The  unavoidable  commitment  to  defend 
the  Empire  -  a  commitment  which  Chat  fie  Id  and  Hankey  harped 
upon  when  pressing  the  Navy's  case  for  a  larger  fleet  -  suggested 
that  British  policy  was  still  governed  by  the  pursuit  of  peace, 
but  with  some  acknowledgment  that  it  could  better  be  gained 
by  a  Britain  arm.ed  than  a  Britain  devoid  of  vzeapons.  As 
Chatfield  later  \\rrote,  Britain  had  disarmed  herself  "and  if 
risks  have  been  run,  they  have  been  accepted  deliberately  in 
pursuit  of  the  aim  of  permanent  peace.     Governments  have 
postponed  the  adoption  of  measures  that  were  required  when 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  defence  alone. "^5 
Yet  the  Statement  of  Defence  published  on  March  4,  1935,^^ 
(which  expressed  the  Government's  concerns  over  the  European 
situation,  and  suggested  a  move  towards  real  rearmament)  only 
increased  the  estim.ates  for  the  fighting  services  by  fe4  million  - 
somewhat  less  impressive  than  the  professed  government  concern. 
There  vzas  still  no  definitive  objective  in  terms  of  Grand 
Strategy.     The  enemy  against  whom  Britain  was  to  arm,  which 
service  v/as  to  receive  priority  and  why,  were  as  yet  unclear. 
Chatfield  had  no  doubts.     His  aim  was  always  clear  and  consis- 
tent:    the  Far  East  came  first. 67 

Yet  events  were  abo^Jt  to  change  the  whole  basis  of  Imperial 


Defence,  and  the  defence  of  the  Far  East  in  particular . ^8 
Italy  was  to  become  a  potential  enemy,  and  Japan  was  to  go 
on  the  march  again.     But  in  mid-1935,  the  C.O.S.,  preparing 
yet  again  their  Annual  Review  of  Imperial  Defence,  still 
adhered  to  the  original  strategic  priorities. 

In  the  Annual  Review  of  Imperial  Defence  for  1935 ,  the 
C.O.S.  views  were  again  made  explicit  and  the  whole  document 
repeated  what  had  been  said  in  1934,  with  embellishments . ^9 
They  again  pointed  out 

that  we  should  be  called  upon  to  fight 
Germany  and  Japan  simultaneously  without  allies 
is  a  state  of  affairs  to  the  prevention  of  which 
our  diplomacy  would  naturally  be  directed.  With 
France  as  our  ally,  the  naval  situation  in 
Europe  would  wear  a  different  complexion,  and 
the  main  British  Fleet  would  be  available  to 
defend  our  Empire  in  the  East, 

The  C.O.S.  repeated  their  earlier  warning  that  1936 
would  be  the  crucial  year,  for  by  then  Japan  would  have 
completed  the  modernization  of  her  capital  ships ,  and 
expanded  her  air  force.    With  British  defence  at  a  low  ebb 
in  the  Far  East,  "every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid 
incidents  which  might  lead  Japan  to  take  precipitate  action". 

The  C.O.S.  were  still  uncertain  of  the  Government's 
policy  in  respect  to  the  three  services.    Were  they  to  plan 
for  a  war  with  Germany  alone?    Were  the  priorities  still  the 
same? 

The  highlight  of  the  C.O.S.  report  was  the  stress  on 
France  as  a  vital  naval  ally.     Only  with  the  French  and 
British  Fleets  v/orking  in  tandem  could  the  Admiralty  dis- 
patch a  fleet  to  Singapore. 

What  could  the  British  give  the  French  in  return?  If 
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Britain  and  France,  faced  the  Germans,  would  the  French  be 
amenable  to  watching  the  main  portion  of  the  British  Fleet 
sail  to  the  Far  East?    These  questions  did  not  demand  an 
irnmediate  answer,  but  at  some  stage,  the  Admiralty's  Far 
Eastern  strategy  was  going  to  be  on  a  collision  course  with 
the  demands  of  a  European  commitment. 

The  Cabinet  attempts  to  seek  naval  limitations,  and  to 
seize  any  possible  chance  of  reducing  any  naval  power  which 
might  be  ranged  against  the  Royal  Navy,  led  to  the  signing  of 
the  Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement  on  June  18,  1935.''^  The 
terms  of  the  Treaty  limited  the  German  surface  fleet  to  35% 
in  all  categories  of  ships  in  relation  to  the  aggregate 
strength  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  British  Empire ► 

Submarines  vzere  exempted.     In  this  category,  Germany 
could  build  to  100%  of  British  strength,  but  v/as  obligated 
by  a  "gentleman's  agreement"  in  the  Treaty  to  limit  her 
undersea  strength  to  45%. ''^^ 

The  Treaty,  while  limiting  German  naval  strength  (even 

x^^ile  the  Germans  built  tougher,  larger,  bigger-gunned  ships 

than  they  were  allowed)  had  significant  implications  for  the 

execution  of  British  naval  strategy.     It  meant  that  the  French 

Fleet  became  a  more  vital  component  in  British  plans:  a 

German  Navy  at  35%  strength  of  the  Royal  Navy,  allied  with  a 

Japanese  Navy  with  a  strength  of  30%  of  British  capital  ship 

tonnage,  eliminated  any  possibility  of  a  British  fLost  ma-ing  ea 

under  the  existing  one -power  standard.     But  the  Treaty  at 

least  allowed  the  British  to  think  that  it  kept  German  naval 

strength  v/ithin  manageable  proportions,  and    tnus  would 

allow  an  expanded  Royal  Navy  to  meet  its  two  ocean  commitmsnts 

A  Gerniany  rushing  headlong  into  warship  construction  would 

7 

have  ended  all  plans  to  send  a  fleet  east.  - 
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Chat  fie  Id  \\rrote  long  after  the  event    that  "it  was 
clear  to  the  First  Lord  and  myself  that  the  wise  course  was 
to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  matter  . . .  and  so  try  to 
stabilize  naval  construction  in  Europe  and  call  a  halt  to 
secret  construction  and  suspicion" . -''^ 

To  stabilize  naval  construction  in  Europe  v/as  excellent 
policy;  but  the  result,  as  Churchill  noted  later  in  his  history 
of  the  Second  World  War,  was  that  the  worst  part  of  the  Treaty 
was  "the  effect  upon  our  position  at  the  other  end  of  the 
V7orld  ...   in  the  Far  East.     Vfnat  a  windfall  this  has  been  to 
Japan:     when  this  programme  (of  Germany's)  is  completed,  the 
British  Fleet  will  be  largely  anchored  to  the  North  Sea.  That 
meana  to  say  that  the  whole  position  in  the  Far  East  has  been 
gravely  altered  to  the  detriment  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain. "74 

The  Naval  Treaty,  which  appeared,  so  harmless  at  the  time, 
laid  the  "foundations  of  one  of  the  most  serious  threats  in 
history  against  Great  Britain".     It  was  "the  first  act  of 
appeasement" . 

In  early  July  1935,  the  Defence  Policy  Requirements 
Committee  met  to  discuss  the  rearmament  programme  in  the  light 
of  the  changing  international  situation. They  noted  that 
Britain  would  not  be  ready  for  v/ar  before  1939.     In  the  Far 
East  moreover,  she  was  the  only  power  with  vast  interests  but 
no  allies. 

That  from  a  military  point  of  view,  apart  from 
the  permanent  interests  of  this  country  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  this  country  should  not  become  involved 
in  v;ar  in  the  next  few  years.     We  cannot  urge  too 
strongly  that  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  war  either  in  the  Far  East  or 
Europe  for  as  long  as  possible.     This  is  essential 
not  only  from  the  point  of  vic\<>  of  the  general 
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interests  of  the  Empire,  but  in  order  to  gain 
time  for  making  good  the  heavy  deficiencies  in 
our  defence  services  as  a  whole. 

In  the  Far  East,  "Appeasement  of  relations  with  Japan  is 
of  no  less  importance  at  the  present  time.    There  could  be  no 
greater  contribution  towards  Imperial  defence  than  an  advance 
in  both  directions,  providing  that  it  does  not  result  in 
further  unilateral  disarmament  on  our  part." 

Time  was  what  was  needed,  but  time  appeared  to  be  running 
out.     In  February  1935,  Italy  attacked  Ethiopia.     On  July  5, 
when  all  attempts  at  a  compromise  solution  for  ending  the  war 
had  failed,  it  was  up  to  the  League  of  Nations.     Either  its 
members  imposed  sanctions  against  Italy,  with  the  burden  of 
enforcement  falling  upon  Britain,  the  only  League  member  with 
a  powerful  navy;or  else, as  an  agency  to  stop  aggression,  the 
League  was  finished. 

The  story  of  the  War  has  been  told  many  times  elsewhere, 
but  the  crisis  had  an  important  impact  on  British  strategic 
planning. 

In  August  1935,  the  D.R.C.  issued  another  report.     It  was 
not  a  document  to  give  encouragement  to  the  Treasury  or  to 
Chamberlain,''^    After  noting  the  serious  naval  situation 
caused  by  the  Anglo-German  Naval  Treaty,  the  report  pointed 
out  that  while  Germany  x^ould  be  ready  for  v/ar  by  1939,  Britain 
could  not- meet  the  challenge  vjithin  the  three  budget  3^ears 
remaining  "under  the  present  limits  of  expenditure".  The 
report  v/ent  on  to  state:     "We  do  not  believe  it  is  possible 
to  achieve  a  state  of  preparedness  regardless  of  the  year 
aimed  for,  either  1939  or  1942,  which  would  constitute  an 
effective  deterrent  or  defence  within  the  limits  of  increases 
of  expenditure  in  ...   the  estim.ates  of  the  defence  services. 
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Tha  Committee  could  see  "no  prospect  of  submitting  acceptable 
or  realistic  programmes  on  that  basis". 

In  blunt  terms  of  warning,  the  Committee  made  it  clear 
that  "if  this  country  is  to  equip  herself  adequately  for  its 
o\m  security  ...  we  can  see  no  alternative  but  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  widen  its  horizons ,  and  to  resort  to  some  system  of 
capital  expenditure  for  this  purpose". 

Soon  after  the  D.R.C.  submitted  this  report,  tha  Medi- 
terranean crisis  started  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Cabinet 
a.nd  the  services.     The  C.O.S.,''^  both  in  a  report  and  at  their 
meeting  of  August  8,  1935,  strongly  advised  against  any  en- 
forcement of  Article  16  of  the  League  Covenant,  (Sanctions 
Clause).     The  harsh  fact  was  that  the  services  were  far  fron\ 
ready  for  a  conflict."    They  drew  attention  to  the  strategic 
consequences  of  a  war  against  Italy,  if  the  Fleet  was  involved 
in  active  operations  in  spite  of  the  co-operation  of  the  French 
and  other  navies.     They  added  that  losses  to  the  Fleet  had  to 
be  expected: 

"The  British  Fleet  already  weak,  will  be  still 
further  reduced.    There  is  bound  to  be  a  danger 
therefore  that  the  results  of  war  with  Italy 
will  be  to  cause  the  British  Fleet  to  be 
weakened  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  unable  to 
fulfil  its  world-wide  responsibilities." 

Two  months  later,  on  October  4,  Chatfield  told  the  D.R.C. 
that  the  naval  estimates  up  to  the  present  had  reflected  the 
old  policy,  which  was  based  largely  on  the  possibility  of  a  war 
V7ith  Japan.     This  had  now  gone  overboard.     "It  now  appears", 
said  Chatfield,   "that  if  we  were  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Far 


The  Report  was  signed  by  Hankey,  Vansittart,  Chatfield 
Montgomery  -  Massingberd,  Ellington  and  Fisher.  Capt, 
Mackenzie  Grieve  R.N.   Ret.  ,   informed  the  author  that 
the  Fleet  had  15  minutes  ammunition. 
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East*,  we  should  in  future  have  to  maintain  another  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean  to  guard  its  communications".    This  strategic 
problem  of  a  "hostile  Italy  on  our  line  of  communication  was 
a  policy  never  before  allowed  to  happen".    One  thing  was 
obvious:    none  of  the  C.O.S.,  nor  Hankey,  had  much  love  for 
the  League  of  Nations,  for  as  Hankey  put  it,  "we  were  now  at 
loggerheads  with  Italy" ,  with  the  possibility  of  war  against 
both  her  and  Japan,  when  Britain  "had  no  quarrel  with  either". 
"If  only  we  had  the  Anglo -Japanese  Alliance",  said  Hankey,  "it 
would  relieve  Britain  of  her  anxieties  East  of  Suez." 

With  the  Navy  stretched  to  the  full,  its  men  tired  due  to 
lack  of  home  leave  and  sufficient  replacement  crews,  and  its 
foreign  stations  stripped  of  ships, 80  ±^  ^as  little  wonder  that 
Chat fie Id  kept  demanding  the  avoidance  of  war  with  Italy.  It 
was  now  glaringly  obvious  that  the  Fleet  was  not  capable  of  a 
major  war.     Six  days  later,  the  D.R.C.  again  discussed  the 
strategic  situation. 81    Hankey  commented  that  in  the  event  of 
a  Far  Eastern  war  with  Italy  hostile,  it  would  "be  better  ... 
frankly,  to  abandon  the  Central  and  Eastern  Mediterranean  'for 
a  time'".     It  was  not  to  be  the  last  time  that  this  policy  was 
advocated . 

Vansittart  asked  Chatfield  whether  without  France,  Britain 
could  fight  Japan,  while  Italy  was  hostile.     Chatfield  replied: 
"This  was  the  basis  of  our  one-power  standard.     We  relied  on 
French  support  against  Germany,  and  we  now  proposed  to  rely  on 

*        It  should  be  noted  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
sent  their  two  cruisers  to  the  Mediterranean: 
H.M.A.S.  Sydney  and  H.M.N.Z.S.  Achilles . 
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similar  support  against  Italy.     It  all  came  back  to  the 
position  in  which  we  were        now;  we  relied  on  other  countries 
for  our  security." 

When  the  conversation  returned  to  Hankey's  almost  here- 
tical suggestion  of  abandoning  the  Middle  East,  including 
Egypt,  (which  amazed  Vansittart),  the  C.I.G.S.  asked  if  Hankey 
was  serious.    The  latter  replied  (true  to  his  posture  as  an 
imperialist)  that  the  position  in  the  Far  East  was  still  more 
serious  than  that  in  the  Mediterranean.     "If  we  collapsed 
there  (in  the  Far  East)  it  would  be  the  start  of  the  break-up 
of  the  British  Empire."    As  Hankey  saw  it,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  abandon  India,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  Japan. 
Thus,  in  the  event  of  trouble  in  the  Far  East,  a  fleet  would 
have  to  be  sent  out.     He  would  have  liked  to  believe  that  the 
Navy  was  strong  enough  to  maintain  its  position  at  Singapore 
in  addition  to  holding  back  the  Germans  and  keeping  the  Italians 
neutral. ^2    So  would  everyone  else. 

Hankey,  armed  with  his  prestige  and  influence  as  Chairman, 

battled  against  every  attempt  to  downgrade  the  priority  accorded 

to  the  Far  East.    When  the  Admiralty  presented  a  memorandum 

which  said  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  in  Europe  and  the  Far 

East,  the  Fleet  would  have  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  latter 

theatre  of  operations,  Hankey  immediately  questioned  this 

assumption. 83    He  wondered  if  the  D.R.C.  "should  be  content 

with  such  a  situation".     Should  they  not  say  "boldly"  that 

Britain  needed  a  navy  which  could  defend  her  position  against 

Japan  and  Germany?    And  all  this  talk  of  Italy:     "leave  out 

Italy  ...   Italy  is  exhausted".     Hankey  told  the  Committee 

to  suggest  that  they  open  their  mouths  much  wider 
when  putting  proposals  to  the  Government.     No  risks 
could  be  taken  in  the  Far  East  ...  Japan  could  overun 
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the  East  and  we  should  be  in  an  impossible 
position  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  at 
the  mercy  of  Japan  and  India  cut  off.  The 
whole  security  of  the  Empire  and  maintenance 
of  our  prestige  in  the  world  is  dependent  on 
a  defence  which  could  leave  us  in  a  strong 
defensive  position  in  the  East  in  the  event 
of  trouble  in  the  West.     He  felt  it  was  well 
worth  paying  extra  insurance  to  create  a 
greater  deterrent  to  Japan. 

Hankey's  proposals  were  quite  acceptable  to  Chatfield, 
who  outlined  what  the  Admiralty  meant  by  a  two-power  standard: 
the  battle  fleet  had  to  be  increased  from  15  to  20  capital 
ships,  which  would  enable  the  Admiralty  to  send  11  to  the 
Far  East  (a  margin  of  two  over  Japan)  and  keep  9  at  home 
against  German's  7.     The  Admiralty  also  wanted  100  cruisers 
as  opposed  to  the  former  minimum  of  70. 

It  was  a  large  order,  and  the  D.R.C.  asked  the  Admiralty 

to  prepare  detailed  estimates  of  what  this  new  standard  of 

naval  strength  would  cost.    They  also  concluded  with  a  plea 

to  the  Cabinet  to  keep  in  mind  that  if 

England  and  the  Empire  have  still  a  contribution 
to  make  to  civilization,  and  their  survival  there- 
fore is  still  worthwhile,  we  feel  additional 
insurance  against  accumulating  dangers  is  the 
alternative  to  the  epitaph  'England  has  made  a 
shameful  conquest  of  itself  . 

But  the  D.R.C.  did  not  come  to  grips  with  the  reality 
that  the  'shameful  defeat'  might  be  prevented  not  only  by 
increasing  defence  preparations,  but  by  a  firm  alliance  with 
France.     Chatfield  had  raised  the  key  issue:     if  Britain 
needed  the  French  Fleet  to  off-set  Germany  and  Italy  so  as  to 
permit  the  dispatch  of  the  major  part  of  the  Royal  Nav^-  to  the 
Far  East  to  protect  what  were  mainly  British  interests,  what 
would  Britain  give  of  equal  value  to  France  in  return?  Under 


the  concept  of  "limited  liability",  ^  which  meant  that  Britain 
would  not  put  large  land  forces  on  the  battlefield  at  the  side 
of  the  French  Army,  there  was  little  that  Britain  could  offer. 
The  D.R.C.  and  the  C.O.S.  never  tackled  this  until  the  eve  of 
war.     Did  the  D.R.C.  and  the  C.O.S.  want  it  both  ways:  France 
as  an  ally  to  help  protect  British  Far  Eastern  interests  in- 
directly by  covering  home  waters,  while  Britain  avoided  any 
commitment  to  the  land  battle  in  Europe?    If  so,  that  was  self- 
interest  to  the  level  of  'perfidious  Albion' . 

The  D.R.C.   left  the  Cabinet,  by  November  1935,  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  strategic  position, 85  i^^q 
naval  situation  bordered  on  the  desperate.    The  German  building 
programme ,  to  be  completed  in  1942 ,  would  give  Germany  5  capital 
ships  including  three  Deutschlands ,  while  Japan  would  also  have 
two  new  capital  ships  in  1939.     If  there  was  a  serious  emergency 
in  the  Far  East,  the  Royal  Navy  would  have  no  margin  of  security 
in  the  event  of  a  threatening  situation  in  the  West.  Japan 
was  likely  to  move  once  Britain  was  involved  in  Europe,  and 
unless  Britain  had  sufficient  power  in  the  Far  East  to  meet 
that  challenge,  "New  Zealand,  Australia,  Burma,  India  and  a 
vast  trade  is  at  Japan's  mercy  and  the  Eastern  half  of  the 
British  Empire  might  well  be  doomed".    A  new  naval  standard 
was  required,  one  which  would  allow  Britain  to  send  a  fleet  to 
the  Far  East;  and  at  the  same  time,  be  able  to  maintain  a  force 
able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  war  with  Germany. 

"Great  navies  can  not  be  built  in  a  night",  the  Cabinet 
was  told,   "and  we  are  on  our  way  to  losing  our  sea  security". 
On  the  other  hand: 

'We  still  have  something  to  rely  on:     our  naval 
experience,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  turned  our 
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national  energy  and  skills  into  naval  channels 
. . .  also  in  our  shipbuilding  capacity  our  great 
dock  yards,  bases,  naval  instinct  of  the  nation 
enables  a  fleet  to  be  manned  with  superior  sea- 
men.    If  we  wholeheartedly  accept  whatever 
sacrifices  that  are  necessary,  we  can  retrieve 
the  situation. 

Whatever  the  D.R.C,  might  think  about  British  naval 
shipbuilding  capability,  the  truth  was  that  the  long  period 
of  the  Ten  Year  Rule  and  the  subsequent  economies  imposed 
by  the  Government  during  the  financial  crisis,  had  so  diminished 
the  capability  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  build  up  the 
fleet  in  time,  unless  the  Government  was  prepared  to  take 
drastic  measures  of  mobilizing  industry.    This  the  Government 
was  not  prepared  to  do. 86 

The  other  aspect  of  the  naval  problem  was  the  inter- 
dependence of  an  alliance  with  France  and  the  defence  of  the 
Far  East.    There  was  little  doubt  that  Britain  needed  the 
French  Fleet.    The  British  however  were  unwilling  to  accept 
the  implications  of  what  this  meant  -  a  field  force  ready  to 
march  into  France  to  fight  a  land  war. 8 7    xhe  C.O.S.,  as 
Michael  Howard  notes,  tried  to  convince  the  Cabinet  that  a 
continental  commitment  would  be  a  disaster,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  Britain  was  unready  for  any  war. 88 

The  C.O.S.  and  D.R.C. 's  continual  harping  that  good 
relations  should  be  established  with  Japan  carried  with  it 
the  grim  possibility  of  antagonizing  the  United  States,  the 
one  power  which  had  the  resources  to  tip  the  balance  well  in 
favour  of  the  West,  and  the  only  power  with  Far  Eastern 
interests  and  policies  that  set  her  against  Japan.     The  extent 
to  which  this  anti-American  policy  reflected  the  views  of  the 
members  of  the  D.R.C.  is  hard  to  assess.     Fisher  and  Montgomery- 
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Massingberd  were  almost  violently  ant i -American;  Hankey's 
posture  was  governed  by  his  Imperialistic  sentiments,  and  he 
was  certainly  not  pro-American;  and  Chamberlain  certainly  was 
not  an  Americanophile .     Yet  there  was  continued  reference  to 
the  possibility  of  American  intervention  against  Japan  if 
American  interests  were  threatened. 89  most  planners,  at 

whatever  rank,  were  not  convinced  that  America  could  be  relied 
upon. 

VThile  the  Abyssinian  war  was  in  progress,  and  the  German 
menace  was  becoming  more  plain,  the  British  electorate  was 
getting  a  chance  to  express  its  views  on  the  Government's 
performance.    The  General  Election  of  1935  was  one  of  passion 
and  fury.     While  no  single  issue  had  ever  decided  a  general 
election,  the  Opposition  parties  made  rearmament  their  key 
platform.    They  were  against  it.^^ 

Baldwin*  skilfully    maintained  the  balance  between  the 
Government's  record  as  a  whole  and  the  need  to  rearm  to  pre- 
serve the  safety  of  the  Kingdom. 91 

The  National  Government  was  returned  with  a  handsome 
majority,  and  true  to  its  word,    it  did  not  embark  on  any  huge 
armaments '  programme . 

As  Chatfield  wrote  to  Hankey:     "He  (Lord  Weir,  Chairman 

of  the  Board  of  Industrial  Advisers  for  Defence)  told  me 

recently  that  he  hoped  that  nothing  would  be  done  to  upset 

civil  industry  in  carrying  out  the  service  requirements ,  and 

92 

I  feel  that  he  will  not  help  us  greatly." 


Baldwin  had  replaced  MacDonald  as  Prime  Minister 
in  July  1935. 
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Lord  Weir  himself  had  some  doubts  about  priorities 
and  roles,  and  in  a  memorandum  concerning  the  D.R.C.  proposals 
of  November  1935,93        pointed  out: 

I  feel  that  in  the  case  of  the  Army  and  Navy- 
there  exists  a  definite  basis  of  strategic  policy 

(which  may  or  may  not  be  the  best)    Putting  it 

bluntly,  in  each  of  their  cases,  strengths  are 
associated  with  definite  jobs  of  work  ...  to  be 
carried  out.    When  I  turn  to  the  new  war  arm,  the 
air,  nowhere  can  I  find  any  strategic  foundation 
for  the  standard  of  security  . . .  other  than  first 
line  parity  xsrith  Germany. 

Weir  felt  that  parity  was  wrong:     it  should  be  domination, 
and  the  R.A.F.  should  be  built  up  as  the  Royal  Navy  had  been 
in  the  past,  superior  to  any  enemy's  force.     As  far  as  Weir 
was  concerned,  the  Navy  was  not  going  to  worry  Germany.  Only 
an  air  striking  force  would  deter  the  Nazis.     Public  opinion 
was  against  a  British  Army  being  sent  to  France,  and  geography, 
economics  and  finances  dictated  that  the  R.A.F.  could  provide 
defence  on  the  cheap.    Weir  wanted  the  C.O.S.  to  have  another 
look  at  the  strategic  assumptions  of  a  major  war  and  to  see 
if  possibly  the  R.A.F.  could  assume  a  greater  role  in  terms  of 
local  and  overseas  defence  -  defence  in  reality  being  an 
offensive  striking  force  of  bombers. 

Ticking  away  in  Weir's  memorandum  was  the  explosive  idea 
that  air  power  would  replace  the  Navy  as  the  major  arm  of 
British  military  power.     Blockade  by  sea,  once  the  cheapest 
and  most  effective  way  of  striking  at  Britain's  enemies  by 
bringing  pressure  on  their  economic  capability  and  the  morale 
of  their  populations,  had  lost  most  of  its  efficacy.  Any 
power     in  Europe  which  could  achieve  by  arms,  or  industrial 
power,  mastery  over  the  continent,  had  little  to  fear  from 
blockade.     Air  power  seemed  to  offer  the  answer. 

Weir's  memorandum  should  have  opened  the  minds  of  the 
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Navy  to  think  through  their  basic  policy,  for  it  also  raised 
questions  of  where  the  Navy  was  going  to  fight.     If  it  was  in 
the  Far  East,  then  the  two -power  standard  held;  if  it  was  not, 
then  the  Navy  should  have  devoted  its  energies  to  protection 
of  the  Atlantic  life-line. 

Within  the  Defence  Policy  and  Requirements  Committee,  the 
arguments  over  priorities  continued  unabated.     The  construction 
programme  recommended  by  the  D.R.C.  of  the  two-power  standard, 
was,  as  Chatfield  put  it,  a  return  to  the  old  standard  of  being 
able  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East  to  act  on  the  defensive, 
while  securing  home  waters.     The  problem  was  that  the  R.N. , 
v^ile  moderately  well  represented  in  heavy  ships  (which  were 
however,  quite  old),  was  deficient  in  cruisers  and  light  vessel 
The  Navy  wanted  more  cruisers  but  not  more  submarines ,  for  as 
the  First  Lord,  Monsell,  stated,  the  Admiralty  felt  that  they 
"had  not  today  the  same  importance  that  they  had  in  the  past". 
C  hat  fie  1  d    felt     that  submarines  would  not  act  "as  a 
deterrent  to  Japan". 

The  Mediterranean  crisis  still  weighed  heavily  on  Chat- 
field  .        He  wished  to  redeploy  the  Fleet.    The  dispute  with 
Italy  was  a  side  show  to  the  more  important  issue  of  "main- 
taining the  Fleet  in  an  efficient  condition  for  service  in  the 
Far  East",  and  while  the  crisis  had  not  reduced  this  efficiency 
the  strain  was  telling  on  the  crews  and  ships. 95 

In  February  1936,  the  Defence  Policy  and  Requirements 
(D.P.R.)  Committee (which  was  the  old  D.R.C.  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  Cabinet  Ministers)  met  to  look  at  the  Defence 
Programme  of  the  Services. ^6    They  repeated  that  "defence 
requirements  are  so  serious  that  it  would  not  be  possible  with- 
in the  three  year  period  with  which  this  report  mainly  deals, 
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to  make  provision  "for  war  against  Italy  as  well  as  Germany 
and  Japan" . 

On  March  3,  1936,  the  White  Paper  on  Defence  was  presented 
to  Parliament. 97    xhe  sad  deficiencies  of  the  Navy  that  had 
been  exposed  during  the  Mediterranean  crisis  were  acknowledged. 
It  was  "now  necessary  not  only  to  proceed  with  new  construction 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  in  recent  years ,  but  also  to  make 
good  existing  deficiencies  in  ammunition  and  stores  of  all 
kinds".    Two  new  capital  ships  were  to  be  laid  down  in  1937, 
and  five  cruisers  would  be  included  in  the  '36  programme.  A 
new  aircraft  carrier  was  to  be  "laid  down  shortly"  and  the 
Fleet  Air  Arm  was  to  be  expanded  to  bring  it  "more  nearly  to 
the  level  of  Japan  and  the  United  States". 

The  role  of  the  Navy,  as  outlined  by  the  White  Paper,  was 
to  protect  "our  sea  communications"  so  that  supplies,  raw 
materials  and  food  could  arrive  unhindered  on  passage.*  In 
addition,  there  was  the  vital  job  of  "maintaining  free  passage 
between  different  parts  of  the  Empire  of  troops  and  supplies 
of  all  kinds,  thus  assuring  the  very  foundation  of  our  system 
of  Imperial  defence". 

The  net  estimates  for  the  Navy  were  fe69.9  million, 
h9.9  million  over  1935. 

Four  days  after  the  White  Paper  was  made  public,  Hitler 
denounced  the  Locarno  Pacts  and  moved  his  troops  into  the 
Rhineland.     In  early  May. 1936,  the  Italians  entered  Addis  Ababa. 

*        It  was  also  stated  policy  that  the  P.M.  was  appointing 
a  deputy  to  act  in  his  stead  on  the  C.I.D.  and  the 
D.P.R.  who  would  be  charged  with  the  day  to  day 
supervision  and  control  of  these  two  Committees. 
He  would  hold  ministerial  rank,  and  his  title  would 
be  Minister  for  the  Co-ordination  of  Defence. 
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To  all  intents  the  Abyssinian  war  was  over.    The  Admiralty 
and  the  CO. S.  now  increased  their  pressure  on  the  Cabinet 
to  stand  down  the  Fleet^^         ^o  redistribute  the  ships, 
"which  will  permit  us  to  be  more  ready  to  defend  our  interests 
at  home  or  in  the  Far  East".^^ 

The  Admiralty  and  the  C.O.S.  had  repeatedly  stated  that 
1936  was  the  critical  year  in  respect  to  Japan's  naval 
capability  for  war.    A  hostile  Italy  would  not  only  disrupt 
communications  through  the  Mediterranean,  but  would  completely 
upset  the  naval  balance  in  favour  of  Japan.    The  margin  of 
naval  strength  was  so  slight  that  any  extra  naval  commitment 
would  be  a  disaster.     In  the  councils  of  Government,  the 
Admiralty's  powerful  voice  cautioned  against  arousing  Italy, 
and  it  was  a  voice  that  found  receptive  ears.  Imperial-Far 
Eastern  considerations  helped  win  the  day  for  Italy. 

As  the  D.R.C.  had  noted,  how  quickly  the  Navy  could  become 
ready  for  war  was  contingent  on  the  shipbuilding  capacity  of 
Britain,  and  the  ability  of  other  industry  to  produce  the 
component  parts:     fire-control  gear,  optics,  explosives,  gun 
control  machines,  and  electronic  equipment.     The  records  of 
the  meetings  and  the  reports  of  the  D.P.R.  are  a  story  of  one 
bottleneck  after  another.     Production  of  gun  control  gear  \Nras 
"unsatisfactory".     There  was  a  shortage  of  machine  tools  and 
jigs,  of  shell  fuses,  smokeless  cordite,  fittings,  electrical 
wire  and  cable  and  even  of  manuals  for  the  equipment  produced. 

VZithin  the  shipbuilding  industry,  the  ravages  of  the  long 
years  of  unemployment  were  appearing. In  1922,  there  were 
358,000  men  employed  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  the  United 
Kingdom.     In  1935,   this  figure  had  fallen  to  157,000.  Of 
the  201,000  who  were  off  the  books,  many  had  left  the  ship- 
building centres,  many  others  had  been  out  of  work  so  long 
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they  had  lost  their  Union  Membership  or  had  lost  their  skills. 
Of  the  total  work  force,  only  10%  of  the  under  25 's  worked, 
and  only  5%  of  the  over  55' s.     There  was  a  desperate  lack  of 
skilled  men  coming  through  the  apprentice  system  due  to  cut- 
backs of  the  lean  years.     42.47o  of  all  the  skilled  men  who 
were  part  of  the  shipyard  work-force  had  been  out  of  work  for 
three  years  or  more. 1^1 

Yet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Chamberlain,  would 
not  countenance  any  "interference"  with  normal  trade. jjg 
had  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  proposals  put  forward  were 
for  the  acceleration  of  already  approved  programmes;  and  at 
the  same  time ,  he  did  not  want-  it  to  be  thought  that  the 
lEreasury  could  meet  the  whole  of  the  increase  in  detail. 

In  a  series  of  further  reports  and  memoranda , both 
the  Joint  Planners  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  kept  reminding  the 
C.I.D.  that  the  Far  East  remained  the  most  immediate  British 
commitment,  and  unless  the  naval  construction  programme  was 
accelerated  and  four  capital  ships  were  modernized  immediately 
to  be  made  ready  by  1940,  the  Fleet  would  not  be  able  to 
protect  British  interests  East  of  Suez  and  would  be  short  three 
capital  ships  in  1940.1^5 

"In  such  an  event,  the  situation  would  be  as  follows"  , 
the  Joint  Planners  wrote. "We  would  send  a  fleet  to  the  Far 
East,  adequate  in  heavy  ship  strength  for  a  defensive  strategy 
while  retaining  sufficient  strength  at  home  to  contain  the 
German  Forces."     The  forces  required  for  the  Far  East  and  home 
waters  would  leave  nothing  available  for  the  Mediterranean, 
and  Britain  would  have  to  rely  on  the  French  Fleet  to  deal  with 
the  Italian  Fleet  and  dispute  the  control  of  sea  communications 
to  North  Africa. 
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Shortly  after  this  memo  reached  the  C.O.S.,  the  Far 
Eastern  situation  became  more  threatening.     Oru. November 
25,  1936,  Japan  and  Germany  signed  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact.^O^ 

Directed  for  the  most  part  against  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Pact 
was  a  recognition  of  Japan's  growing  isolation  in  world  affairs 
and  her  failure  to  gain  agreements  with  western  nations  con- 
cerning Far  Eastern  matters.    The  Pact  was  to  run  for  five 
years,  and  was  not  in  the  strict  sense  a  binding  commitment 
by  either  party.     If  either  of  the  two  nations  were  attacked 
by  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  other  would  do  nothing  to  relieve  the 
burden  on  Russia;  and  both  would  consult  as  to  v^at  attitude 
should  be  taken  to  protect  their  common  interests.     Neither  of 
the  parties  was  to  conclude  any  treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union 
unless  by  mutual  consent. 

In  many  respects,  history  had  come  full  circle  with  the 
agreement  between  Germany  and  Japan.     Sounding  much  like  the 
Anglo -Japanese  Alliance,  in  terms  of  vagueness  of  hard  commit- 
ments ,  it  accomplished  what  that  Alliance  had  set  out  to  prevent 
an  agreement  between  Germany  and  Japan  which  would  have  made 
the  British  naval  problem  untenable  prior  to  World  War  I. 

But  if  the  immediate  portents  that  surrounded  the  Pact 
did  not  augur  well  for  Britain  (who  as  in  the  days  before  the 
Alliance  with  Japan  had  no  committed  allies),  in  the  long  run 
it  proved  beneficial,  for  it  angered  the  United  States,  and 
made  the  Americans  aware  that  both  Germany  and  Japan  were  a 
menace  to  world  peace. 

On  July  7,   1937,  the  Japanese  Army  began  operations  against 
Nanking.     The  increasing  tempo  of  the  Sino- Japanese  conflict 
led  to  Japanese  provocations  of  the  United  States  and  Britain. 
These  took  the  form  of  "incidents":     the  arrest  and  maltreat- 
ment by  Japanese  police  of  two  British  seamen  at  Keelung. 
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Formosa,  in  October  1936*;  the  attack  on  British  gunboats 
and  merchant  ships  on  December  12 ,  1937 ,  near  Wuhu  on  the 
Yangtse  River;  the  more  serious  incident  when  Japanese  aircraft 
sunk  the  U.S.S.  Panay  on  the  same  day:    all  these  were  in- 
dications of  Japan's  contempt  for  the  Western  Powers  and  her 
refusal  to  take  heed  of  other  nations'  rights  in  China. 

The  growing  threat  to  British  interests  both  east  and 
west  of  Suez  finally  induced  the  Cabinet  to  allocate  more 
funds  to  improve  the  state  of  Britain's  fighting  services. 
On  February  26     1937 ,  the  Government  issued  another  White 
Paper  on  Defence. Prime  Minister  Chamberlain^  said  he 
deeply  deplored  the  necessity  for  this  vast  expenditure  on 
armaments  and  other  defensive  measures ,  but  "we  are  convinced 
that  it  must  be  undertaken".    The  naval  estimates  for  1937  were 
hl05  million,  a  jump  of  fe24  million  over  1936.     The  new  con- 
struction programme  included  3  new  battleships^^^Cthe  King 
George  V  Class),  two  aircraft  carriers,  five  cruisers  (8,000 


The  incident  at  Keelung  involved  the  "payment"  of 
a  taxi  fare  by  three  seamen  from  the  H.M.S.  Medway. 
They  had  been  arrested  in  the  dispute,  where  at  a 
local  police  station  they  were  assaulted  and  one 
seaman  had  his  jaw  broken.     An  officer  who  went  to 
the  station  to  gain  the  men's  release  was  insulted. 
The  British  Government  demanded  an  apology,  and  a 
good^^ill     visit  of  the  C-in-C  China  station  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Little  was  cancelled.  Finally 
the  incident  was  closed  with  a  letter  of  apology 
from  the  local  Japanese  administrator  in  early 
1937.     See  "Naval  Events",  Brassey's  Naval  Annual, 
1937,  p.  9. 

In  England,  Neville  Chamberlain  assumed  the  Office 
of  Prime  Minister  in  May,  1937. 


Vf*Vc    35,000  tons,  10  x  14"  guns,  28^  kts. 
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tons  York  Class)*,  two  5,000  ton  cruisers  (Are thus a  Class)**, 
along  with  destroyers,  submarines  and  escort  vessels. 

This  did  not  mean  that  the  Admiralty  had  got  what  it 
wanted.    They  were  continually  asking  the  Government  to 
accelerate  the  programme  by  the  adoption  of  emergency  measures, 
a  policy  which  the  Cabinet  was  unwilling  to  sanction.    The  follow- 
ing year,  1938,  the  Cabinet  did  agree  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
gramme so  as  to  complete  within  three  years  all  that  industry 
could  manage.     But  they  were  firm  in  their  refusal  to  resort 
to  "emergency  measures"  and  to  divert  labour,  civilian  ship- 
building and  related  industry  to  the  naval  programme . HO 

It  was  not  just  Treasury  miserliness  that  was  affecting 
the  naval  programme.     The  lack  of  capacity  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry  was  producing  almost  desperate  bottlenecks.  As 
Chamberlain  told  the  C.I.D.:     "It  was  not  the  anxiety  of  finan- 
cial policy  which  imposed  the  limits  on  our  rearmament  pro- 
gramme, but  the  limitation  of  labour  on  our  power  to  expand. "IH 

The  Fleet  Air  Arm  lacked  training  aircraft  due  to  delays 
in  the  production  of  planes  for  the  service.     Little  energy 
was  expended  and  except  for  aircraft,  little  disturbance  of 
industry  had  yet  occurred. ^2 

Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  continued  to  build,  laying  down 
two  new  carriers,  with  rumours  of  45,000  ton  battleships  on 
the  stocks  in  Japan  being  bruited  about.     In  Europe,  Britain 
and  Germany  signed  what  was  a  reaffirmation  of  the  1935  agree- 
ment.    The  limitation  on  10,000-ton  warships  with  8"  guns  was 


8,300  tons,  6x8"  guns,  32  kts. 
5,200  tons >  6  x  6"  guns,   32  kts. 
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immediately  altered,  as  the  U.S.S.R.  informed  the  British 
(under  a  separate  naval  agreement)  of  its  intention  to  build 
seven  such  ships.     The  Germans  claimed  that  this  allowed  them 
to  lay  dovm  two  new  10,000-ton  ships,  as  they  were  willing  to 
adhere  to  the  spirit  of  the  agreement  and  to  the  London  Naval 
Treaty. 

To  summarize.     The  period  1932-1937  was  the  beginning  of 
a  fundamental  change  in  British  strategic  policy  as  it  related 
to  both  Europe  and  the  Far  East.     As  events  close  to  home  un- 
folded, particularly  the  re-emergence  of  Germany  as  the  poten- 
tial enemy, followed  by  the  new  aggressiveness  of  Italy,  British 
planners  had  to  cope  with  a  situation  never  before  envisaged: 
the  possibility  of  a  war  with  Japan  arising  simultaneously 
with  a  hostile  Italy  in  the  Mediterranean  and  a  German  enemy 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.     Faced  with  these  overwhelming 
forces  potentially  arrayed  against  the  Empire,  together  with 
their  realization  of  the  shortcomings  of  British  capabilities 
to  fight  such  a  combination,  British  planners  started  to  re- 
evaluate the  former  strategic  priorities.    The  key  question 
concerned  the  priority  accorded  to  the  Far  East  in  terms  of 
British  commitments.     Should  that  theatre  still  remain  the 
second  priority  after  the  defence  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
should  the  Mediterranean  area  take  second  place? 

If  the  Far  East  remained  a  second  priority  of  strategic 
importance,  the  Royal  Navy  would  have  to  be  built  up  to  fight 
a  two-ocean  war.     In  addition,  funds  would  have  to  be  made 
available  to  complete  the  Singapore  base  at  an  accelerated 
pace  to  be  able  to  accommodate  the  Fleet. 

If  on  the  other  hand,   the  Mediterranean  was  to  get  second 
priority,  a  different  configuration  of  British  defence  require- 
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ments  would  emerge,  particularly  as  it  was  assumed  that  the 
French  Fleet  could  contain  the  Italians  in  the  Mediterranean, 
allowing  the  Royal  Navy  at  its  present  strength  to  cope  with 
the  Germans.     But  overshadowing  every  discussion,  was  the 
relative  roles  of  the  R.A.F.  and  the  Royal  Navy.     As  has  been 
noted,  there  were  strong  arguments  presented  by  Fisher,  Weir 
and  Vans  it  tact  that  Germany  was  the  major  threat:     to  counter 
it,  a  strong  R.A.F.  was  required,  not  a  vast  Royal  Navy. 
Their  arguments  were  logical.     Britain  could  not  afford  to 
fight  a  two-ocean  war;  and  since  Germany  was  the  greater  threat, 
the  Far  East  had  to  be  downgraded  in  terms  of  priorities.  This 
in  turn  meant  that  the  old  assumption  of  a  Royal  Navy  able  to 
secure  home  waters  and  send  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East  would  have 
to  go. 

Still,  the  commitment  to  the  Far  East  could  not  lightly 
be  disregarded.     Imperial  obligations  demanded  that  the  Pacific 
Dominions  be  defended,  Singapore  completed,  India  protected  and 
sea  communications  in  the  Indian  Ocean  secured.     To  accomplish 
that  aim,  as  well  as  to  contain  Germany,  meant  that  Britain 
needed  allies,  and  also  needed  time  to  make  ready  for  war. 
Thus  British  diplomacy  had  to  detach  Italy  from  Germany,  and 
gain  France  as  an  ally,  for  the  French  Fleet  was  becoming  a 
vital  element  in  British  strategic  calculations  concerning 
the  dispatch  of  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East. 

In  respect  to  Italy,  Britain  had  to  offer  something  in 
return,  and  that  meant  sacrificing  some  of  Britain's  interests 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  possibly  angering  France.    To  gain 
France,  Britain  would  have  to  offer  at  least  support  against 
Germany,  and  that  meant  land  forces,  a  commitment  \>;hich  no 
British  Government  was  yet  ready  to  make. 
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One  answer  to  the  problem  was  the  Anglo -German  Naval 
Treaty,  which  by  getting  Germany's  commitment  to  limit  the 
strength  of  her  Navy,  kept  the  naval  threat  from  that  qiiarter 
within  manageable  boundaries ,  and  would  allow  Britain  to  put 
a  fleet  of  some  size  in  the  Far  East.    As  far  as  Japan  was 
concerned,  while  there  were  many  who  kept  advocating  a  return 
to  friendly  relations  with  that  country,  British  policy  was 
governed  to  some  extent  by  the  American  attitude  to  Japan. 
Regardless  of  how  much  certain  British  statesmen  and  military 
leaders  might  want  a  rapprochement  with  Japan,  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  cordial  relations  with  the  United  States  pre- 
cluded such  an  initiative.     In  addition,  there  were  many  with- 
in the  Foreign  Office  who  continually  advised  against  concession 
to  the  Japanese,  and  the  combination  of  the  American  factor 
and  Foreign  Office  advice  helped  maintain  a  British  policy  of 
stiffness  towards  the  Japanese.     In  fact  this  policy  was  to 
pay  off  in  the  long  term.     Japanese  actions  were  slowly  to 
drive  Britain  and  the  United  States  together  in  common  cause. 
Yet  if  this  was  not  completely  clear  at  the  time,  there  was 
some  cognisance  taken  of  the  American  factor  in  British  Far 
Eastern  strategic  calculations,  and  as  time  passed,  these 
calculations  were  to  assume  greater  and  greater  importance. 

However,  in  1937,  Britain  still  was  without  any  allies, 
nor  was  she  prepared  to  make  a  sufficient  commitment  to  France 
to  gain  one.     And  as  yet,  the  question  of  strategic  priorities 
had  still  to  be  finalized.     It  would  be  the  growing  aggressive- 
ness of  Germany  which  would  force  Britain  to  resolve  both  these 
questions . 

Yet,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  Britain  could  not  discount 
the  necessity  to  defend  her  interests  in  the  Far  East.  The 
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argijments  that  ensued  over  this  problem  were  not  all  conducted 
within  the  quiet  of  Whitehall  Offices.    The  Dominions  kept 
up  an  incessant  demand  to  be  consulted,  and  to  attend  meetings 
concerning  Far  Eastern  policy,  and  were  always  ready  to  pounce 
upon  any  hint  that  Britain  was  weakening  in  her  resolve  to 
defend  the  Far  East. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1.  C.I.D.  1082-B    23/2/32.  Cab.  4/2  and  C.I.D.  1083-B, 
Cab.  4/21. 

2.  See  also  P.S.O.  (SB)  116  28/5/30.  Cab.  60/9  also 
Cab.  60/12  -  6/17,  and  60/34/111. 

3.  C.I.D.  1087-B  11/3/32  Cab.  4/21. 

4.  C.I.D.  255th  meeting  22/3/32  Cab.  2/5. 

5.  Cab.   19(32)2  23/3/32  and  Hankey  to  MacDonald  16/1/33, 
Cab.  63/46. 

6.  See  J.W.  Wheeler  -  Bennett,  The  Disarmament  Deadlock, 
London,  1934.     Also  Adm.  File  3373-3376;  Adm.  52/5713, 
Vols.   1-4,  also  CP.  53(31)  and  C.I.D.  1064-B,  Cab.  4/21, 

7.  Lord  Strang,  Britain  in  World  Affairs,  London  1961, 
p.  321. 

8.  Quoted  in  F.L.Wood,  The -New  Zealand  People -at  V/ar, 
Wellington,  1958,  pp.  60-61. 

9.  Hankey  to  Chamberlain  2/3/33.  Cab.  21/425.     See  also 
letter  to  Lord  Hailsham  from  Chairman  of  Vickers ,  Sir 
Noel  Black,  8/12/32  in  Cab.  21/425. 

10.  Hankey  to  P.M.  6/3/33,  Cab.  21/371.  '"^ 

11.  These  were  Birmingham  Small  Arms,  not  in  heavy  arms 
business  at  the  time. 

Coventry  Ordinance  Works,  out  of  business., 

London  Small  Arms  -  not  in  existence. 

Armstrong-\^3hitworth  -  not  part  of  Vickers. 

Cammell  Laird  -  reduced  capacity. 

Beardmore  -  no  production  facilit}^. 

Firths  -  jnst  able  to  cope  with  small  orders. 

Hadfields  -  same  as  above. 

Projectile  Ltd.   -  almost  out  of  business. 

Darlington  Forge  -  out  of  business. 

John  Brown  -  small  capacity. 
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12.  C.I.D.  1103-B  31/3/33,  Cab.  4/22. 

13.  C.I.D.  258th  meeting  6/4/33,  Cab.  2/5. 

14.  Gab.  27(33)5,  12/4/33. 

15.  The  Oil  Board  estimated  that  the  Admiralty  was  short 
83  tankers  to  maintain  the  Fleet  in  the  Far  East. 
The  demand  for  tankers  in  the  Far  Eastern  war  was 
believed  to  be  Navy  -  237,  Army  and  R.A.F.  -  13, 
Civil  -  134,  rest  of  Empire  -  133.     Available  under 
British  Flag  -  293,  Admiralty  (large  and  small)  - 
60.     There  i^as  a  further  tanker  requirement  to  lift 
oil  stocks  to  the  Far  East.     Oil  Board  8th  Annual 
Report,  31/7/33,  Cab.  4/22. 

16.  Chat fie Id  to  General  Sir  Archibald  Montgomery- 
Massingberd,  C.I.G.S.  14/9/33,  Cab.  21/369. 

17.  Chatfield  to  Hankey  15/9/33,  Cab.  21/369. 

18.  C.I.D.  1112-B,  30/6/33,  Cab.  4/22;  and  C.I.D.  1111-B 
27/5/33,  Cab.  4/22.     The  first  report  (C.I.D.  1111-B) 
of  May  27  dealt  v\7ith  Japan.     In  many  ways  it  was 
sympathetic  to  Japan's  needs  and  aspirations  in 
China,  and  brought  out  the  now  tired  cliches  about 
Japan's  need  for  exports  and  her  requirements  for 
living  space.    The  report  suggested  appeasing  Japan. 
These  views  reflected  those  of  the  Foreign  Secretary 
Sir  John  Simon,  \dio  had  taken  up  Japan's  case  at  the 
League  when  the  Lytton  Report  was  discussed  in 
December,  1932.     It  was  a  posture  that  was  tainted 
with  ant i -Americanism,  which  ran  in  some  quarters 

of  Government  circles.     See  for  example  the  C.I.G.S. 
•   Montgomery-Mass ingberd  to  Hankey  memo,  Sept.  20, 
1933,  when  the  C.I.G.S.  stated  that  "personally,  I 
would  much  rather  go  to  war  with  the  Americans  ... 
(than  the  Japanese)"  with  whom  he  desired  good 
relations.     Letter  in  Cab.  21/369. 


19. 


C.I.D.  1113-B,  12/10/33,  Cab.  4/22;  also  C.O.S.  310, 
Cab.  4/33,  and  16/109.     CP.  145(33)19. 
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20.  The  Admiralty  estimated  that  by  1940,  the  I.J.N, 
would  have  nine  capital  ships ,   four  aircraft  carriers , 
and  29  cruisers  -  to  meet  this  Fleet,  the  Royal  Navy 
would  have  to  send  12  capital  ships,  five  aircraft 
carriers  and  46  cruisers  to  the  Far  East,  leaving  3 
capital  ships  for  the  rest  of  the  world.     Up  to  1940, 
the  Royal  Navy  would  have  three  of  fifteen  capital 
ships  up  for  modernization.     G.I.D.   1113-3,  0£.  Git . 

21.  C.I.D.  261st  meeting,  9/11/33,  Cab.  2/6. 

22.  Hailsham  mentioned  that  the  Ten  Year  Assumption  had 
been  cancelled.     He  was  referring  to  the  255th  meeting 
of  the  C.I.D.  of  March  22,  and  the  Cabinet  decision 

of  March  23,   1932,  Cab.   19  (32).     In  the  case  of  the 
former,  the  C.I.D,  recommended  the  ending  of  the  Rule, 
while  the  Cabinet's  decision  was  only  stated  as 
offering  "no  dissen-5  from  the  acceptance  of  the  C.I.D. 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  C.O.S.  in  favour  of 
cancelling  the  assumption."     This  did  not  end  the 
Rule.     The  only  action  the  Cabinet  took  was  to  agree 
to  speed  up  the  Singapore  project.     See  C.I.D.  374-C 
and  257th  meeting,  and  C.I.D.  297-C  and  231st  meeting. 
Many  historians  have  made  the  same  mistake  of  assuming 
the  Rule  ended  in  1932.     For  example,  Hankey  wrote  to 
MacDonald  16/1/33  that  "no-one  knows  if  the  Rule  stands 
or  not" .     Cab.  63/46. 

23.  CP.  362(32)  28/10/32. 

24.  Cab.  62(33)  15/11/33. 

25.  Hankey  to  P.M.   18/12/33,  terms  of  reference  D.R.C. 
by  C.O.S. ,  C.I.D.   1113-B,  Cab.   21/4/39;  also  C.I.D. 
261st  meeting  9/11/33.  0£.  Cit. 

26.  P.M.   to  Hankey  and  Fisher  D.C.(M)  9/3/34.  Cab.  21/43^. 

27.  D.R.C.   3rd  meeting  15/12/33,  Cab.  16/lO^.K 

28.  D.R.C.   6th  meeting  Forecast  by  C.N.S.   20/12/33,  Cab. 

16/109. 
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29.  Fisher  to  D.R.C.,  D.R.C.   (9)  12/1/34,  Cab.  16/109. 

30.  D.R.C.  meetings  of  18  and  19/1/34,  Cab.  16/109. 

31.  Fisher  to  Hankey  29/1/34,  D.R.C.   (12),  Cab.  16/109. 

32.  Fisher  to  Hankey  12/2/34,  D.R.C.   (16),  Cab.  16/109. 

33.  K.  Felling,  The  Life  of  Neville  Chamberlain,  London, 
1946,  p.  253. 

34.  Fisher  Addendum,  D.R.C.   (19),  17/2/39,  Cab.  16/109. 

35.  D.R.C.  14  (34)  28/2/34  and  Cab.   16/109,  CP.  64(34). 
Also  C.I.D.  1147-B,  Cab.  4/24. 

36.  The  report  also  pointed  out  what  Hankey  had  already 
written  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  what  had  been 
stated  in  C.I.D.  1109-B,  that  decay  in  the  Private 
Arms  Industry  had  set  in.     In  modern  conditions, 
its  importance  to  Imperial  defence  "is  second  only 
to  the  defence  services".     The  strength  proposed  by 
the  D.R.C.  was  based  on  the  one -power  standard  and 
did  not  allow  for  a  large  German  navy,  even  though 
the  possibilities  of  a  German -Japanese  combination 
were  recognized.     However,  it  was  also  assumed 
France  would  be  an  ally.    D.P.R.  52(35)  21/11/35. 

The  D.R.C.  standard  fleet  was:  Strength  (1933) 


Capital  ships 

15 

15 

Aircraft  Carriers 

8 

5 

Cruisers 

70 

50 

Destroyer 

16 

Flotillas 

9 

Submar  ine  s 

53 

50 

Escort  Vessels, etc. 

120 

51 

37.     As  the  D.R.C.  noted,   "if  instead  of  cutting  do\>7n  the 
estimates  of  the  defence  services  year  by  year,  it 
had  been  possible  to  maintain  them  at  the  figure  of 
1928-1929,  an  additional  sum  of  fe27,500,000  would 
have  been  available  for  Imperial  defence  and  some 
of  our  worst  deficiencies  would  be  non-existent". 
The  report  showed  that  only  Britain  had  reduced 
defence  spending  over  the  years,  while  other  nations 


37.  (continued) 

had  increased  theirs:     the  defence  services  had  their 
estimates  cut  between  1924  to  1931  by  h21  million. 
It  also  pointed  out  that  spending  on  arms  had  a 
labour  value  which  was  high  in  comparison  to  many 
of  the  unemployment  relief  works  which  the  State 
had  undertaken.     It  also  provided  "experience  and 
opportunity  for  the  designers,  technicians  and 
craftsmen  in  a  very  wide  range  of  industry".  Lord 
Weir's  letter  to  the  Times ,  17/11/33.     Lord  Weir  had 
been  Minister  to  aircraft  production  in  the  First 
World  War  and  had  been  appointed  to  the  Committee 
of  Industrialists  to  advise  the  Supply  Board  on 
industrial  matters  in  December  1933.     He  later 
became  advisor  on  aircraft  production  when  he  wrote 
to  Baldwin  that  "the  technical  structure  of  our 
production  is  too  weak  to  carry  such  a  load" . 
G.M.  Young,  Stanley  Baldwin,  London,  1951,  p.  201. 

38.  Cab.  80  (34),  14/3/34. 

39.  Chamberlain,  at  a  further  Cabinet  meeting  held  on 
the  19th  of  March  (Cab.  10(34)  )  noted  that  "if  the 
disarmament  discussions  do  not  end  in  agreement  and 
even  if  there  is  an  agreement  involving  a  substantial 
rearmament  of  Germany  ...  Germany's  power  will  soon 
make  her  a  potential  danger  to  others.     In  these 
circumstances,  the  Cabinet  must  without  delay  consider 
the  following  courses:     joining  in  arranging  to  further 
security  against  breaking  the  peace;  facing  further 
very  heavy  expenditure  on  armaments.     It  is  recommended 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  the  first  course 
be  followed,  and  that  some  form  of  international  partner- 
ship in  Europe  under  which  each  signatory  undertakes 

to  supply  specified  force  of  limited  liability  for  use 
against  an  aggressor."    This  idea  was  dear  to  Chamber- 
lain, who  always  wanted  to  avoid  paying  the  cost  of 
defence.     See  Felling  0£.  Cit.  p.   252.  Chamberlain's 
Diary  entry  of  March  25,   1934  read:     "Either  we  must 
play  our  part  in  pacification  or  we  must  resign  our- 
selves to  the  staggering  prospect  of  spending  hS5 
million  on  rearmament.     It  might  be  that  we  could  limit 
our  liabilities." 
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40.  The  history  of  the  Anglo -Japanese  Alliance  was 
trundled  out,  with  the  reason  for  its  demise,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  views  of  Canada,  and 
the  negotiations  before  and  during  the  Imperial 
Conference  of  1921.     It  was  interesting  that  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  were  so  unaware  of  the  history 
of  the  Alliance.     See  CP.  78(34)  13/3/34. 

41.  N.C.(M)  35(1)  and  D.C.(M)  (32)  125  23/3/34.     The  memo 
was  composed  by  Chat fie Id,  Robert  Craigie  (F.O.), 
Vansittart  (F.O.),  R.A.  Robert  Bailey,  Captain  Stewart 
King,  D.C.N.O.    The  naval  staff  stated  that  Britain 
would  require  150  armed  merchant  cruisers  and  cruisers 
for  a  Far  Eastern  war.     In  1934,  the  Royal  Navy  had  50. 
The  British  always  wished  to  get  away  from  the  Washing- 
ton Conference,  London  Naval  Treaty  of  a  10,000  ton, 

8"  cruiser.     They  wanted  a  limit  of  7,000  tons  and  6" 
guns.     The  naval  staff  also  demanded  a  5:3  ratio  with 
Japan  for  the  M  class,  9,000  ton  cruisers,  10,000  ton 
8"  cruisers.     The  wor?ry  was  that  Japan's  8"  cruisers 
would  destroy  the  smaller  British  6"  cruisers  which  were 
on  trade  protection  duties.     In  an  addendum  to  the  memo 
dated  March  24,  Chat fie Id  noted  that  "the  morale  of  the 
Fleet  is  affected  by  the  knowledge  that  the  battle  fleet 
is  getting  past  its  day.     It  is  highly  desirable  for  the 
personnel  to  maintain  confidence  in  our  ships,  and 
especially  in  the  battle  fleet."     N.C.(M)  (35)  1  24/3/34. 

42.  Fisher  memo  19/4/34,  Cab.  16/111. 

43.  Note.     Chamberlain  10  C.I.D.  19/4/33,  Cab.  16/11. 

44.  Britain's  policy  towards  Japan  has  been  outlined  by 
Louis,  who  stated  that  "if  appeasement  means  buying 
off  a  potential  aggressor  at  the  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple, then  the  British  stand  acquitted  in  the  case 
of  Japan".     Louis,  0£.  Cit. ,  p.  238.     As  Louis  points 
out,  the  Foreign  Office  consistently  took  a  hard  line 
towards  Japan,  particularly  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan,  Sir 
John  Pratt,  and  Sir  John  Brenan.     For  their  views,  and 
others,  see  Sir  John  Pratt,  War  and  Policies  in  China, 
London,   1943.  D.  Dilks,  The  Di  ti r i t? s  of  Sir  A  L c x;.\ nd o r 
Cadogan,  London,   1971.     On  the  other  hand,  Churchill, 
Simon,  Chamberlain  and  Fisher  all  were  in  favour  of 
making  a  deal  with  the  Japanese.     James,  0£.  Cit. , 

pp.  257-58. 
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45.  CP.  113(34)  20/4/34. 

46.  It  should  be  recognized  that  while  the  Treasury  and 
successive  Chancellors  talked  of  money  resources, 
the  fact  was  that  when  rearmament  finally  got  fully 
underway,  money  was  not  the  problem.    The  real  problem 
was  that  the  Ten  Year  Rule  had  reduced  the  skilled 
labour  force  (who  had  left  the  shipbuilding  industry), 
the  berths  available,  the  heavy  arms  companies,  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  Corps  of  Naval  Constructors. 
This  was  the  real  legacy  of  the  Ten  Year  Rule:  the 
whiffling  away  of  Britain's  capability  to  produce 

the  weapons  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  major  war.  See 
Postan,  0£.  Cit . ,  Chap.  11,  part  5.  Also  0.  Parkes, 
British  Battleships,  London,  1956,  pp.  660,  662. 

47.  D.C.   (M)  116,  6/6/34.     The  Committee  had  received  a 
note  from  Vansittart  which  dealt  with  Anglo- Japanese 
relations  and  the  question  of  naval  parity.     The  memo 
noted  that  Japan  was  confronted  with  serious  economic 
problems,  including  industrial  expansion  and  population 
growth  and  due  to  these  problems,  insisted  on  expanding 
into  Manchuria  and  China.     The  British  Ambassador  in 
Tokyo  had  cabled  that  (Tele.  91,  18/5/34)  -  what  could 
Britain  offer  in  place  of  not  allowing  Japan  parity  - 
the  only  deal  Britain  could  make  was  to  give  China  to 
Japan  which  British  public  opinion  might  not  tolerate. 
Britain  might  possibly  convince  Japan  that  H.M.G.  was 
ready  to  help  solve  the  Sino-Japanese  conflict  (by 
offering  her  good  offices)  and  possibly  help  persuade 
the  United  States  to  accept  a  compromise  solution. 
"Japan  walks  in  some  fear  as  she  feels  that  if  she 
fights  the  U.S.S.R.,  she  will  face  a  hostile  America 
and  a  bitter  China."    Memo  NC  (M)  (35)-8,  23/5/34. 

48.  At  a  further  meeting  of  the  Ministerial  Committee, 
D.C.   (M)  32  123  11/7/34  16/111,  Chamberlain  fought 
against  any  real  expansion  of  the  fleet  air  arm.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  this  policy  would  leave  the  new 
aircraft  carrier  Ark  Royal  without  its  full  complement 
of  aircraft.     This  would  occur  at  a  rate  proposed  of 

1  sqn.  of  12  for  1934,  allowing  3-^  additional  by  1938, 
making  a  total  of  38,  giving  the  fleet  air  arm  151 
aircraft.     The  only  way  Ark  Royal  could  get  aircratt 
would  be  if  another  carrier  was  out  of  commission. 
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49.  Diary  entry,  12/5/34,  Feiling  0£.  Cit . ,  p.  258. 

50.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  D.C.   (M)  (32)  120  20/6/34. 

51.  See  CP.  87(38),  Cab.   18  (38)8  6/4/38,  Cab.  53/38, 
7/11/38  and  Postan  0£.  Cit.,  p.  13. 

52.  Hankey  to  Lord  President,  23/6/34,  Cab.  21/434. 

53.  Hankey  had  always  been  a  sea  power  advocate.     See  for 
example  his  comments  on  conscription  for  the  Army  in 
1908,  M.P.A.  Hankey,  The  Supreme  Command,  London,  1961, 
Vol.   1,  p.   137.     Also  M.V.  Brett,  ed.  Journals  and 
Letters  of  Reginald  Viscount  Esher,  London,  1934,  Vol. 
Ill,  p.   175    and  S.  Roskill,  Hankey-Man  of  Secrets, 
London,  1970,  Vol.  I,  p.  103. 

54.  Fisher  to  Chatfield,  11/7/34,  Cab.  21/434. 

55.  Chatfield  to  Fisher,  16/7/34,  Cab.  21/434. 

56.  The  issue  was  not  only  whom  to  arm  against  whom,  but 
how  to  do  it  on  the  cheap.     Here  Chamberlain,  as  noted, 
was  for  the  Air  Force  as  a  deterrent  against  Germany. 
But  while  the  integrity  of  the  Low  Countries,  always 
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THE  AUSTRALASIAN  FACTOR  AND  NAVAL  STRATEGY 


The  anger  of  the  two  Pacific  Dominions  had  been  made 
plain  when  MacDonald's  Government  decided  to  cease  construction 
of  the  Singapore  base  in  1929.     The  British  promise  that  a" 
fleet  would  proceed  East  in  an  emergency,  was  the  foundation 
of  their  defence  preparations.     That  promise  enabled  both 
Dominions  to  agree  to  the  dispatch,  when  the  time  came,  of 
expeditionary  forces  to  serve  in  theatres  of  operations 
thousands  of  miles  from  their  own  shores.     Furthermore,  it 
induced  both  Dominions  to  put  their  main  effort  of  defence 
preparations  into  ships  rather  than  aircraft  or  land  forces. 

In  Australia,  there  was  always  a  nagging  doubt  about  the 
capability  of  the  Royal  Navy  to  arrive  in  the  Far  East  on  time 
and  in  force. 1    The  Australian  Army,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
self-interest  in  mind,  always  questioned  the  wisdom  of  putting 
Australian  defence  eggs  into  the  naval  basket. 2 

The  Australians  who  questioned  the  Singapore  project  had 

support  for  their  views  from  no  less  a  personage  than  Admiral 

Sir  Richard  Webb,  President  of  the  Naval  War  College,  who  had 

told  an  audience  at  the  Royal  United  Services  Institute  in 

October  1930  that 

to  imagine  that  we  were  going  to  uncover  the 
heart  of  the  Empire  and  send  our  Fleet  thousands 
of  miles,  into  the  Pacific,  with  only  one  base, 
Singapore,   for  our  supplies  and  our  damaged 
ships,   is  to  wite  us  do\m  as  scarcely  worse 
than  fools.     Anyway,   the  British  public  would 
never  tolerate  it. 

Tolerate  it  or  not,  Imperial  obligations  could  not  be 
fobbed  off,  and  the  British  had  to  take  account  of  the  Dominion 
views.     The  High  Commissioners  for  the  Dominions  had  been 
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informed  in  May  1934    that  there  would  be  consultation  before 
any  major  decisions  were  made  concerning  Imperial  defence.^ 
There  had  been  a  certain  amount  of  consultation,  the  tempo  of 
which  increased  as  a  result  of  Japanese  actions  in  China, 
1931-1932.     In  January  1934,  for  the  first  time  in  almost  ten 
years,  the  Flag  Officers  of  the  R.A.N. ,  R.N.Z.N. ,  and  the  R.N. 
met  on  board  H.M.S.  Kent  at  Singapore  to  discuss  Far  Eastern 
defence . ^ 

The  officers  were  to  consider  and  co-ordinate  plans  for 
the  defence  of  Singapore,  during  the  period  before  relief; 
the  concentration  of  naval  forces  to  insure  safe  arrival  of 
reinforcements;  and  the  situation  after  the  arrival  of  the 
British  main  fleet. ^ 

The  most  important  part  of  the  conference  concerned 
stationing  two  British  battle  cruisers  at  Singapore.    These  had 
been  asked  for  in  1933,  but  the  C-in-C  China  station  had  been 
informed  that  it  was  politically  out  of  the  question,  as  it 
might  well  provoke  Japan. ^    The  conference  suggested  that 
these  political  objections  were  overruled  by  the  fact  that 
Japan  might  attack  Singapore  before  the  defences  were  ready; 
and  that  the  addition  of  a  squadron  of  battle  cruisers  to  be 
based  on  Singapore  had  been  the  assumption  on  which  all  arrange 
ments  for  Imperial  defence  in  Eastern  waters,  including  coastal 
defence,  had  been  made  in  recent  years. ^ 

The  conference  repeated  what  had  so  often  been  said 
before:     that  the  basic  requirements  for  the  naval  defence  in 
the  Far  East  were  a  battle  cruiser  squadron,  six  8"  cruisers, 
modern  A.S.D.I.C.   (anti-submarine)  destroyers  and  an  increase 
in  the  submarine  flotilla  from  12  to  21.9- 


The  Admiralty  sent  H.M.S.  Terror  (a  Monitor  of  7,200 
tons,  2  X  15"  guns,  plus  eight  4"  guns)  instead. 
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The  fast  battle  cruiser  squadron  was  needed  to  protect 
the  troop  transports,  to  spearhead  the  main  fleet,  to  give 
cover  to  the  light  forces  sweeping  against  the  Japanese ,  and 
to  contain  Japanese  cruisers  moving  in  from  the  North  Pacific. 

The  loss  of  Singapore,  the  conference  noted,  would  so 
undermine  public  morale  in  the  Pacific  Dominions,  that  "their 
trust  in  and  great  loyalty  to  the  Mother  Country  would  be  so 
damaged  that  years  might  pass  before  confidence  was  restored" . 

While  the  conference  was  in  progress,  any  hopes  concerning 
the  stationing  of  a  battle  cruiser  squadron  on  Singapore  were 
quashed  by  the  constant  opposition  of  Chcimberlain  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  any  substantial  increases  in  the  service 
estimates  that  had  been  recommended  by  the  D.R.C.H 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Chamberlain  had  reduced  the 
D.R.C.'s  proposed  expenditures  from  h97  million  to  fe59  million. 
He  had  informed  his  colleagues  in  1934,  on  the  ministerial 
committees  that         "  while  we  must  (if  only  in  good  faith  to 
the  Dominions)  proceed  to  complete  Singapore  and  its  essential 
approaches     ...  we  must  postpone  the  idea  of  sending  out  to  it 
a  fleet  of  capital  ships  capable  of  containing  the  Japanese 
Fleet  and  of  meeting  it  in  battle. "^2 

The  other  members  of  the  committee  were  appalled  by  his 
suggestion.     The  First  Lord  stressed  that  it  would  imply  the 
ending  of  British  sea  power,  "a  policy  which  is  not  even 
advocated  by  the  Communists  in  this  country" .     Other  ministers 


The  report  was  signed  by  Capt.   F.  Burgess -Watson, 
O.C.N.Z.,  Station;  Vice-Admiral  G.F.  Hyde,  R.A.N. ; 
Vice-Admiral  M.E.  Dunbar-Naismlth ,  O.C.  East  Indies; 
and  Admiral  F.C.  Dreyer,  C-in-C  China  Station. 
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were  profoundly  worried  about  the  effect  such  a  policy  would 
have  on  Imperial  relations.     J.H,  Thomas,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Dominion  Affairs,  felt  that  the  Dominions  might 
easily  charge  us  with  a  breach  of  faith,  while  Sir  John  Simon 
expressed  his  concern  that  such  an  action  might  suggest  that 
"this  was  a  definite  sign  that  the  old  country  was  going  down 
hill" . 

No  one  was  more  angry  than  Hankey.     All  his  Imperialist 
sentiments  were  aroused.     The  D.R.C.  report  of  193m  was 
much  of  his  making,  for  he  had  been  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Moreover,  he  was  then  about  to  embark  on  a  tour  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  his  position  would  be  more  than  embarrass- 
ing if  he  had  to  explain  to  the  Dominions  a  sudden  and  funda- 
mental change  in  British  Far  Eastern  naval  policy. 

Hankey  therefore  intimated  that  he  would  not  go  on  his 
trip  unless  he  had  reaffirmation  of  Britain's  traditional  Far 
Eastern  policy.     He  was  in  a  strong  position  to  coerce  the 
Cabinet,  for  a  cancellation  of  his  visit  at  the  eleventh  hour 
would  have  aroused  suspicions  in  the  Pacific  Dominions.     In  a 
letter  to  the  Lord  President,*  Baldwin, 13  Hankey  stated  on 
July  30,  1934,  that  "as  I  explained  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  European-first  policy  must  not  interfere  with 
the  object  of  enabling  the  fleet  to  proceed  to  Singapore  in 
any  major  emergency  in  the  Far  East." 


One  might  ask  why  he  did  not  address  himself  to 
MacDonald,  who  was  after  all,   the  Chairman  of 
the  Ministerial  Committee  and  Prime  Minister. 
The  reason  appears  to  be  that  MacDonald 's  regime 
I'jas  coming  to  a  close  and  effective  leadership 
had  largely  passed  into  Baldwin's  hands.  Felling 
0£.   Cit.  ,  p.  260. 
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He  went  on  to  explain: 

The  principle  on  which  all  of  these  reports  are 
based  (the  defence  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand) 
is  that  there  will  be  a  naval  base  at  Singapore 
sufficiently  strongly  defended  to  hold  out  until 
the  arrival  of  the  main  fleet  of  capital  ships, 
which  thereafter  provides  the  shield  to  cover 
the  whole  of  our  interests  in  the  South  Pacific 
and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

"I  can  not  conceive  any  alternative  system  of  defence  of 
our  Imperial  interests  in  the  Far  East".  Hankey  wrote,  "inclu- 
ding those  of  the  Dominions  -  that  is  not  based  on  our  centuries - 
old  assumption  of  sea  power".    Any  failure  of  Britain  not  to 
do  her  part  would  "lead  to  the  break-up  of  the  Empire." 

Faced  with  this  intransigence  on  Hankey 's  part,  and  not 
altogether  in  agreement  with  Chamberlain's  proposals,  Baldwin 
signed  an  aide -memo  ire  1''+  which  pacified  Hankey  and  allowed  him 
to  proceed  overseas.     This  document  stated  that  "with  the  object 
of  enabling  the  fleet  to  proceed  to  Singapore  in  any  major 
emergency  in  the  Far  East,  it  is  the  intention  of  H.M.G.  in 
the  U.K. 

1.  to  complete  the  first  stage  of  the  defences 
of  the  Singapore  base  by  1938; 

2.  to  proceed  with  the  plans  for  the  defence  of 
the  fueling  stations  East  of  Suez; 

3.  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  Navy  as 
financial  conditions  permit. 

Armed  with  Baldwin's  aide-memoire  and  the  D.R.C.  report, 
Hankey  left  on  his  mission  to  the  Pacific  Dominions. 

Within  Australia,  there  had  always  been  criticism  from 
the  Labour  Party  of  Australia's  adherence  to  the  Imperialist 


Italics  -  Hankey' s. 
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concept  of  defence.     Always  more  "Australia  first"  than 
their  Conservative-Liberal  opponents,  they  often  advocated 
concentration  on  home  defences,  v^ich  stressed  the  role  of 
the  R.A.A.F.  and  land  forces  based  in  Australia. 15    They  held 
office  under  J.H.  Scullin  from  1929-1931.     In  1932,  a  non- 
Labour  Government  under  J. A.  Lyons  had  returned  to  power; 
and  with  his  administration  came  a  willingness  to  increase 
Australia's  defence  spending.     As  before,  the  main  effort  was 
to  be  put  into  the  R.A.N. ,  which  would,  in  time  of  war,  co- 
operate with  the  R.N.  in  the  Far  East.     It  was  a  propitious 
time  for  Hankey  to  arrive. 

Hankey  met  with  the  Australian  Defence  Committeel^,  which 
later  reported  to  Lyons  that  the  problem  of  Australia's  defence 
"turns  on  the  ability  of  the  main  British  fleet  to  proceed 
East  of  Suez  and  on  the  availability  of  a  naval  base  at  Singa- 
pore from  which  it  can  operate".     The  Committee  noted  that 
"if  the  ability  of  the  main  British  fleet  to  move  East  of  Suez 
in  any  circumstances  and  the  availability  of  the  naval  base  at 
Singapore  are  accepted,  there  can  be  no  criticism  of  the 
estimates  of  the  scale  of  attack  given  the  Australian  C.N.S.". 
This  scale  of  attack  accorded  with  Hankey 's  remarks  to  the 
Committee,  in  which  he  reiterated  the  assessment  made  on  the 
C.I.D.  in  1932.1^    As  Hankey  put  it,  as  long  as  Singapore 
held,  the  Japanese  could  not  afford  to  dispatch  their  fleet 
units  south,  for  they  would  always  be  uncertain  as  to  when 
the  R.N.  V70uld  arrive  and  sever  their  lines  of  communication, 
which  were  very  vulnerable.     "Such  an  enterprise   ...  would  be 
very  unsound  strategy,  such  as  a  nation  like  Japan  would  not 
be  likely  to  adopt." 

The  Committee  noted  that  Singapore  after  15  years,  was 
still  not  completed;   that  the  fueling  stations  along  the  route 
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were  still  badly  defended;  and  wondered  if  the  British  would 
allow  their  fleet  to  go  East  if  there  was  a  war  in  Europe.  In 
reply  to  these  criticisms  and  questions,  Hankey  said  that 
Britain  was  accelerating  the  completion  of  the  Singapore  base; 
that  British  interests  in  the  Far  East  were  40  profound  that 
even  if  there  was  a  war  in  Europe,  the  fleet  would  be  sent. 
As  for  British  public  opinion  refusing  to  countenance  the 
dispatch  of  the  fleet,  Hankey  reminded  the  Committee  that  in 
1914,  public  opinion  was  against  the  sending  of  the  B.E.F.  to 
France,  but  it  went  anyiizay. 

Hankey' s  calm  assertion  that  the  British  Government  would 
sanction  the  sending  of  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East,  and  his  claim 
that  it  would  be  in  a  position  to  do  so,  did  not  correspond 
with  the  facts  as  they  had  emerged  in  the  Ministerial  Committee 
meetings,  the  various  D.R.C.  meetings  in  London,  and  the  reports 
of  the  C.O.S.    \>Jhile  all  three  groups  paid  lip  service  to  the 
East-of -Suez-f leet-concept ,  and  placed  British  defence  in  the 
Far  East  among  the  most  iiranediate  priorities,  the  rise  of 
German  strength  had  raised  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  the  whole 
idea.  18    /^^^d  in  Australia,  a  bright  group  of  Army  staff  officers 
who  examined  Hankey' s  evidence    were  already  casting  doubts 
on  the  "main  fleet  to  Singapore"  thesis. 

Major-General  J.H.  Bruce, j-he  Australian  C.G.S.,  claimed 
that:     "To  these  authorities  (in  \>Jhitehall) ,  the  defence  of 
Australia  is  but  an  incident  in  a  world-wide  problem",  adding: 
"an  important  incident  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  ...  overshadowed 
by  other  aspects  of  the  problem  of  much  greater  importance  to 
the  Empire  constituted  as  a  whole"...   "Nowhere",  Bruce  wrote, 
"in  the  documents  dealing  with  British  commitments  in  the  Far 
East  can  there  be  found  an  investigation  of  Japan's  probable 
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political  object,  nor  the  corollary,  her  probable  military 
objective . " 

Scrutinizing  the  C.I.D.  report  with  its  fundamental 
principle  that  the  defence  of  the  Far  East  is  secure,  "provided 
that  the  British  fleet  arrived  in  time  and  finds  a  properly- 
equipped  base  at  Singapore" ,  Bruce  suggested  that  the  radius 
of  action  from  Singapore  to  Australia  was  3,000  miles  west  in 
a  direct  line  to  Australia.     Thus  the  British  fleet  at  Singapore 
would  have  only  an  indirect  influence  on  Japanese  lines  of 
communication.     "Nevertheless,  the  moral  effect  of  the  fleet 
in  being,  even  at  so  great  a  distance  (from  Japan),  will 
probably  be  a  great  deterrent  and  I  am  prepared    to  concede 
that  the  presence  of  a  superior  British  fleet  would  quite 
probably  put  a  large-scale  invasion  of  Australia  out  of  the 
question  at  least  until  the  outcome  of  the  naval  battle  and 
thereafter,  if  the  British  forces  are  successful  in  the  battle". 
Like  Admiral  Webb,  whom  he  quoted,  Bruce  had  reservations  about 
the  fleet  arriving  if  Britain  was  involved  in  Europe.  Nor 
was  he  convinced  that  once  it  did  arrive ,  it  would  win  the 
naval  battle,  as  "...  the  Japanese  forces  will  be  little,  if 
any,  inferior  to  the  British  forces  in  efficiency  and  determin- 
ation".    Bruce  noted  Churchill's  prophetic  statement  that 
"Jellicoe  was  the  only  man  on  either  side  who  could  lose  the 
war  in  an  afternoon" .     The  inference  Bruce  drew  was  that  the 
same  could  occur  in  the  Pacific  if  the  British  lost  the  naval 
battle.     He  strongly  advocated  less  reliance  on  the  Royal  Navy 
and  more  reliance  on  Australian  ground  and  air  forces  as  the 
protectors  of  Australia.     Bruce '  s  C.O.S.,  Col.  J.D.  Lavarack-V, 


Lavarack  had  i>nritten  in  1933  that  Singapore  was  exposed 
from  the  land  side.     See  Wigmore ,  0£-  Cit. ,  p.  8,  and 
fn.   Lavarack,  Lt.  Gen.   Sir  John,  G.S.O.,   1  4th  Aust. 
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had  equally  strong  criticisms  of  Hankey's  report. ^0  He 
doubted  if  Britain  could  regain  her  old  position  of  sea 
supremacy  as  she  lacked  the  economic  power  to  outbuild  the 
other  naval  powers.     Lavarack  further  pointed  out  that  "Japan 
represents  a  factor  strange  to  British  naval  experience,  a 
first-class  naval  power  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
globe." 

As  he  saw  it,  Britain  would  have  to  send  her  whole  Fleet 
to  achieve  a  15-9  ratio  over  Japan,  to  a  base  10,000  miles  from 
England  where  everything  would  have  to  be  ready  to  repair  and 
maintain  it.  He  thought  this  a  hazardous  operation,  and  felt 
that  Hankey  was  not  qualified  to  deal  with  technical  details, 
but  only  with  broad  strategy. 

The  points  made  by  Bruce  and  Lavarack  were  valid.  The 
Royal  Navy  vas  not  as  yet  physically  ready  to  fight  a  war 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  its  home  bases,  a  fact  that  was 
to  be  amply  demonstrated  in  World  War  II. 

Naturally  enough,  the  Australian  First  Naval  Member  and 
C.N.S.  Vice-Admiral  Sir  George  Hyde,*  did  not  agree  with  his 


Div.  W.W.I.C.  of  S.C.G.S.,  1935-39,  G.O.C.  Southern 
Command,  1939-40,  O.C.  7th  div.   1940-41,  Aust.  Corps. 
1941-42,  First  Aust,  Army,  1942-44.     Gov.  of  Queens- 
land 1946,  born  Melbourne. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Australian  Naval  Board 
would  side  with  the  R.N.     Hyde  had  been  born  in  England 
and  served  in  the  R.N.  for  the  first  23  years  of  his 
naval  career  before  transferring  to  the  R.A.N,   in  1913. 
Capt.  V^illiam  Ford,  R.A.N,  was  a  British  Officer  on 
loan  to  the  R.A.N. 
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Army  counterpart.     He  claimed  that  Japan's  strategy  was  not 
to  meet  the  R.N.  in  battle,  a  policy  that  ran  counter  to  her 
naval  policy.     She  did  not  have  the  merchant  ships  to  conduct 
more  than  one  major  expedition  at  a  time,  and  she  would  not 
attack  Australia.     He  did  agree  that  a  fleet  at  Singapore 
would  not  stop  such  an  attack,  but  British  interests  in 
Asia  demanded  that  a  fleet  be  sent.     What  was  needed  was  a 
navy  for  trade  protection. 

The  Australian  naval  staff's  view  prevailed,  and  along 
with  Hankey's  visit  and  British  prompting  that  Australia  should 
concentrate  on  building  up  her  naval  forces,  the  Member  of  State 
for  Defence,  Robert  Parkhill,  announced  a  naval  building  pro- 
gramme in  October  1935.^-^ 

The  Singapore  mystique  and  the  fleet  East  of  Suez  had 
once  again  carried  all  before  it. 22 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  tender  balance  of  British 
naval  strength  in  relation  to  Imperial  defence  had  led  to  the 
signing  of  the  Anglo-German  Naval  Treaty.     This  Treaty,  signed 
without  consultation  with  Britain's  friends  or  with  the  Dom- 
inions, had  been  followed  quickly  by  the  Italian -Abyssinian 
dispute.     The  growing  uncertainty  surrounding  the  international 
situation  led  the  Dominions  to  ask  for  advice  and  counsel,  and 
some  reassurance  in  respect  to  their  defences.     The  C.O.S.,  at 
their  91st  meeting,  discussed  a  report  by  the  J.P.S.C.and 
drafted  telegrams  to  be  sent  to  the  Dominions  in  respect  to 
defence.     The  opinion  of  the  C.O.S.  did  not  differ  from  all 
the  previous  reports  and  recommendations:     the  fleet  would  be 
sent,  Singapore  was  vital,  and  the  Dominions  should  concentrate 
on  naval  defence,  particularly  building  cruisers  and  sloops. 23 

On  June  1,   1936,  the  New  Zealand  Government  asked  U^ite- 
hall  about  the  best  way  to  spend  their  defence  budget.  The 
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view  in  New  Zealand  was  that  the  Air  Force  should  get  the 
major  share  and  that  the  former  emphasis  on  the  Navy  should 
possibly  be  downgraded. 24    xn  reply  to  the  New  Zealand  Governor- 
General,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Dominions  summarized 
the  Admiralty's  view,  emphasizing  to  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment "that  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  Empire  defence  lies 
in  the  ability  of  the  Empire  to  send  a  fleet  to  any  part  that 
is  threatened".     If  the  R.N.  was  unable  to  carry  out  this 
responsibility,  the  "whole  basis  of  Imperial  defence  crumbles". 
Thus  the  advice  tendered  to  New  Zealand  was  to  continue 
spending  her  defence  budgets  on  her  Navy  and  not  to  become 
enamoured  with  thoughts  of  "local  defence"  and  air  forces. 

33:  wsB  qgansb  th^  'bBDl^ound  of  arguments  over  defence  spending, 
British  capability  to  defend  their  interests  in  the  Far  East,  and 
questions  of  Far  Eastern  naval  strategy  coupled  with  the  worsen- 
ing international  situation,  that  the  1937  Imperial  Conference 
assembled  in  London. 

In  preparation  for  it,^^  the  C.I.D.  met  to  discuss  a 
draft  report  on  Imperial  defence  written  by  the  C.O.S.  Chamber- 
lain informed  the  Committee  that  "on  the  whole,  he  felt  that 
the  entire  tone  of  the  report  was  unduly  pessimistic  and  it 
was  undesirable  to  paint  that  black  a  picture  for  the  Dominions". 
Sir  Samuel  Hoare  agreed  in  part  with  Chamberlain,  but  suggested 
a  middle  ground  -  a  report  that  was  "not  too  rosy" ,  with  a 
paragraph  to  counteract  any  pessimism  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
review. 

Regardless  of  how  "rosy"  or  "unduly  pessimistic"  the 
report  might  be,^^  the  British  Government  had  to  tread  a  narrow 
path  when  dealing  with  the  Pacific  Dominions.     They  had  to 
convince  them  that  the  fleet  East  of  Suez  still  held  good,  for 
to  say  otherwise  would  end  co-operation  in  Imperial  defence  as 
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the  Dominions  hurriedly  concentrated  on  local  defence.  On 
the  other  hand,  too  definite  a  promise  concerning  the  defence 
of  the  Far  East  might  lead  to  the  Dominions  becoming  slack  in 
providing  for  any  type  of  armed  forces  for  Imperial  defence. 
It  was  a  very  fine  line  indeed. 

Much  of  the  British  problem  lay  not  just  in  her  lack  of 
armaments,  but  was  the  result  of  policy  decisions  made  in  1933 
(largely  at  Chamberlain's  insistence),  that  Italy  be  excluded 
from  those  nations  against  whom  Britain  had  to  prepare  to  fight. 
Unfortunately  for  British  naval  calculations,  the  Chamberlain 
hypothesis  no  longer  held,  and  Italy  had  to  be  added  to  the 
Admiralty's  list  of  potential  enemies. 

Thus  Chatfield's  stress  on  diplomatic  means  to  eliminate 
potential  enemies,  had  become  a  vital  necessity;  and  British 
policy  was  now  directed  at  attempting  to  detach  Italy  from 
Germany.     British  diplomacy  would  have  to  take  the  place  of 
the  non-existent  guns;  but  without  guns  to  back  it  up,  British 
diplomacy  carried  little  weight  in  Rome. 

All  these  variables  emerged  in  the  several  appreciations 
and  papers  that  were  laid  before  the  Imperial  Conference. 
British  "Grand  Strategy"  was  outlined,  and  merits  examination 
in  some  detail. 

The  major  paper  presented  was  the  Review  of  Imperial 

Defence  by  the  C.O.S.,28  signed  by  Chatfield,  E.L.  Ellington 

and  C.J.J.  Deverell,  Chief  of  Air  Staff  (now  C.A.S.).  The 

report  began  by  quoting  their  Annual  Review  of  1935,   in  which 

the  defence  priorities  had  been  stated  as  follows: 

The  Defence  of  possessions  and  interests  in  the  Far  East; 
European  commitments ,  and 

The  Defence  of  India  against  Soviet  aggression. 
Unfortunately,   things  had  changed  since  then.  Germany 
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was  rearming  and  showing  increasingly  aggressive  tendencies. 
In  the  Mediterranean,  Italy's  aggression  had  had  the  result 
of  driving  her  and  France  apart,  and  bringing  the  Italian 
Government  into  closer  relations  with  the  German  Government. 
Further  afield,  in  the  Far  East,  the  recent  anti-Communist 
pact  between  Japan  and  Germany  of  November  1936,  "may  prove 
to  have  increased  the  risk  of  our  being  involved  in  war  sim- 
ultaneously in  Europe  and  in  the  Far  East". 

The  decline  in  the  League,  and  the  emergence  of  powerful 
armed  "unscrupulous"  states,  led  the  C.O.S.  to  state  that  they 
based  their  appreciation  of  the  situation  "upon  facts  and 
reasoned  probabilities,  rather  than  upon  the  assumption  that 
other  powers  will  act  more  altruistically  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past" . 

The  increase  in  tension  at  both  ends  of  the  world  meant 
that  the  armed  strength  of  the  Empire  had  to  be  increased  to 
an  extent  far  greater  than  had  been  envisioned  in  1935. 

The  C.O.S,  noted  that  the  "threat  in  Western  Europe  would 
be  to  Britain  herself".     A  British  defeat  would  destroy  the 
whole  structure  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  in  its  present 
state  of  development  would  not  long  survive  without  the  polit- 
ical, financial  and  military  strength  of  the  U.K.     The  chief 
threat  to  Britain  was  a  German  seizure  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  thus  it  was  a  vital  British  interest  to  support  France 
against  "Germany. 

Taking  into  account  the  defence  problems  as  outlined, 

the  C.O.S.  summarized  the  situation: 

The  chief  danger  which  Imperial  defence  has  to 
face  at  the  moment  is  that  we  are  in  the  position 
of  having  threats  at  both  ends  of  the  Empire  from 
strong  military  powers,   i.e.,  Germany  and  Japan; 
while  in  the  centre,  we  have  lost  our  traditional 
security  in  the  Mediterranean,  owing  to  the  rise 
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of  an  aggressive  spirit  in  Italy  accompanied  by 
an  increase  in  her  military  strength.     So  long 
as  that  position  remains  unresolved  diplomatically, 
only  very  great  military  and  financial  strength 
can  give  the  Empire  security. 

The  slow  pace  of  British  rearmanoent  meant  that  for  at 
least  the  next  three  years  British  strength,  relative  to 
that  of  Germany  and  Japan,  would  not  be  increased.  The 
report  did,  however,  stress  that  the  one  diplomatic  advantage 
Britain  had  obtained  \\7as  the  Anglo-Geirman  naval  agreement, 
because,  without  limit,  Britain's  defence  position  would  become 
untenable.     Thus  it  was  imperative  to  hold  Germany  to  her 
voluntary  limitation,  and  give  her  no  reason  to  abandon  it. 

Strategically,  the  C.O.S.  stressed  that  the  future  of 
the  United  Kingdom  "and  with  it  the  future  of  the  British 
Empire,  is  closely  linked  with  that  of  France".     A  French 
defeat  would  "render  the  situation  immensely  difficult  for  the 
United  Kingdom".     It  was  a  mastery  of  understatement,  and  the 
implication  to  the  Pacific  Dominions  was  that  Far  Eastern 
defence  had  been  thrust  into  the  background. 

In  the  Pacific,  Japan  was  aiming  for  hegemony  in  the  Far 
East,  as  Germany  was  in  Europe.     The  question  was,  which  way 
would  Japan  move?    It  was  known  there  were  two  schools  of 
thought  in  Japan.     The  Army  wanted  to  move  west  and  southwards 
from  Manchuria,  while  the  Navy  felt  that  the  areas  to  seize 
were  Siam  and  Borneo,  the  former  for  rubber  and  rice,  the 
latter  for  oil. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  C.O.S.  that  the  southward  move 
would  not  threaten  the  security  of  the  Pacific  Dominions 
unless  it  g  Sve  Japan  control  of  for\\7ard  bases  for  operations 
against  Singapore.     They  recognized  also     that  the  integrity 
of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies29  ^^^s  a  major  British  interest, 
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but  this  was  not  an  interest  that  H.M.G.  wished  to  have 
publicly  known. 30 

Overall,  the  C.O.S.  felt  that  any  action  that  Japan  took 
would  be  strongly  influenced  by  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States,  whose  relations  with  her  had  been  strained  for  some 
time.     They  did  not  doubt  that  Japan  "would  seize  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  a  European  war,  in  which  we  are  in- 
volved, to  further  her  expansionist  schemes  in  the  Far  East." 

Having  outlined  the  grim  nature  of  the  alignments,  actual 
and  potential ,  that  faced  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Empire , 
the  C.O.S.  then  presented  in  detail  the  rearmament  programme. 

They  pointed  out  that  in  1925,  the  Admiralty  had  accepted 
the  one-power  standard  implicit  in  the  5:5:3  ratio.  This 
would  have  allox>7ed  them  to  place  a  fleet  in  the  Far  East,  leav- 
ing sufficient  strength  to  secure  home  waters.     But  since  1925, 
the  naval  situation  had  altered.     The  growth  of  the  French  and 
Italian  Fleets  had  led  to  the  1932  proposal  for  a  safer  naval 
standard.     This  standard  was  based  on  the  Admiralty's  being 
able  to  retain  in  home  waters  "a  deterrent  force"  to  prevent 
vital  British  terminal  areas  being  commanded  by  the  strongest 
European  naval  power;  and  in  addition,  would  enable  the 
Admiralty  to  redeploy  the  Fleet  to  cope  with  a  Far  Eastern 
war.     However,  even  the  1932  standard  was  not  sufficient, 
because  the  process  of  disengaging  British  naval  forces  in  the 
East,  and  deploying  them  in  home  waters    might  take  so  long  as 
to  lead  to  disaster.     Alternatively,   if  Britain  were  engaged 
in  a  European  war,  a  large  portion  of  the  Empire  would  be  left 
at  the  mercy  of  an  aggressor.     The  C.O.S.  therefore  recommended 
a  new  standard  of  naval  strength  based  on  the  following: 

(i)      To  enable  us  to  place  a  fleet  in  the  Far 

East  fully  adequate  to  act  on  the  defensive 
and  to  serve  as  a  strong  deterrent  against 
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any  threat  to  our  interest  in  that  part  of 
the  globe; 

(ii)    To  maintain  in  all  circimis tances  in  home 
waters ,  a  force  able  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  war  with  Germany  at  the  same  time . 

Having  thus  presented  the  broad  picture,  the  C.O.S. 
returned  to  the  strategy  to  be  employed  in  the  event  of  a  war 
with  Japan.     "The  basic  strategic  position",  in  their  opinion, 
"depended  upon  the  presence  of  the  British  fleet  in  Far 
Eastern  waters.     The  strength  of  the  fleet  that  could  be  sent 
to  the  Far  East  must  be  governed  by  consideration  of  our  home 
requirements . "* 

This  was  rather  different  from  the  former  hard  commitment 
to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East  which  could  meet  the  Japanese 
in  battle.     All  the  former  strategic  assumptions  based  on  a 
war  with  Japan  alone  were  therefore  being  eroded. 

The  C.O.S.  reported  that  three  British  capital  ships  would 
be  in  dock  for  modernization  until  the  middle  of  1939.  With 
the  present  unsettled  state  of  international  relations,  they 
were  unsure  if  tVie  necessary  notice  could  be  given  to  enable 
them  to  be  ready  at  the  outbreak  of  war.     Therefore,  "we 
should  only  be  able  to  send  to  the  Far  East  a  fleet  approxi- 
mately equal  to  that  of  Japan,  in  which  circumstances  our 
strategy  against  Japan  will  probably,  in  the  initial  stages, 
be  mainly  defensive". 

It  was  conceded  that  as  Singapore  was  vital  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  British  fleet,  and  the  presence  of  that  fleet 
would  be  a  dominating  factor  in  the  strategic  situation,  Japan 
might  attempt  to  seize  bases  within  air-striking  range  of 
Singapore  -  but: 
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In  any  such  operations,  however,  Japan  will  always  be 
faced  with  the  certainty  of  having  to  fight  a  fleet 
action  with  us  on  the  arrival  of  our  fleet  off 
Singapore.     The  defeat  of  the  Japanese  Fleet  would 
imperil  their  home  country.     To  fight  our  fleet 
off  Singapore,  at  a  great  distance  from  her  own 
repair  bases,  Japan  would  require  a  considerable 
superiority.     This  superiority  she  does  not  possess. 
Hence  it  appears  unlikely  that  Japan  would  embark 
on  major  operations  against  Singapore,  although  in 
view  of  the  decisive  results  at  stake,  the  poss- 
ibility of  such  action  can  never  be  definitely 
excluded.     Japan  might,  however,  carry  out  raids 
against  Singapore,  with  the  object  of  damaging  the 
base  facilities. 

Japan  might  also  try  to  capture  bases  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  and  Borneo,  or  delay  the  fleet  by  submarine  attack* 
and  mine  laying  activities  to  produce  a  favourable  condition 
for  her  own  fleet  action. 

The  C.O.S.  however  assijmed  that  a  British  fleet  would 
arrive  at  Singapore,  would  be  in  a  position  to  maintain  the 
position  in  the  Far  East  as  it  existed,  and  would  prevent  any 
further  aggression.     Once  the  fleet  was  at  Singapore,  the  risk 
of  Japanese  attack  on  India,  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  would 
be  reduced  to  that  of  raids  only;  and  even  this  risk  would  be 
slight. 

The  report  summed  up  the  major  features  of  British  policy 

in  the  case  of  a  war  with  Japan  as  follows: 

(a)      The  provision  at  Singapore  of  all  facilities 
necessary  for  its  use  by  the  fleet  as  a  base , 
and  the  organization  of  its  defences  so  that 
even  if  the  Japanese  attempt  major  operations 


In  fact,  the  Japanese  submarine  force  proved  to  be 
almost  ineffective  during  the  Pacific  war.  They 
were  deployed  in  support  of  fleet  operations,  not 
as  an  independent  arm  of  the  Navy,  since  their 
technological  capability  was  inferior  to  either 
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against  it,  they  would  have  small  prospects 
of  establishing  themselves  in  a  position  from 
which  to  deny  the  use  of  the  base  to  the  fleet 
on  its  arrival. 

(b)  The  immediate  dispatch  of  the  fleet  to  the 
Far  East. 

(c)  Action  against  the  trans -Pacific  trade  route 
of  Japan. 

The  Dominions  had  a  part  to  play  in  the  strategy  thus 
outlined.     They  could  maintain  army  and  air  units  for  service 
at  Singapore;  co-operate  in  actions  designed  to  stop  Japanese 
seizure  of  bases  in  the  East  Indies,  New  Guinea  or  Borneo; 
and  they  might  maintain  army  and  air  force  units  in  peace  time 
at  Singapore  as  part  of  the  permanent  garrison. 

There  was  still  the  problem  of  the  security  of  the 
Mediterranean  route.     If  Italy  was  at  war  with  Britain,  any 
convoy  battle  would  necessitate  a  fleet  action.     Hence,  if 
Italy  were  at  war  with  the  U.K. ,  the  Cape  route  would  become 
exceedingly  important.     Because  of  the  great  strain  that  a 
war  with  Italy  would  produce  on  British  resources,  not  to 
mention  British  Far  Eastern  naval  strategy,  it  was  of  prime 
importance  that  Italy  was  courted  to  re-establish  friendly 
relations  with  the  U.K. 

The  C.O.S.  went  on  to  state  that  the  French  could  be 


the  German  U  boats  or  American  submarines ,  and  they  were 
easily  tracked  down  and  sunk.     It  also  appeared  that  un- 
like their  counterparts  in  the  German , British  or  American 
navies,  they  lacked  audacity  to  press  home  attacks.  "Ship 
and  Related  Targets,  Japanese  Submarine  Operations", 
Naval  Staff  History,  Vol.   I.,  section  65,  pp.  77-78. 
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relied  upon  to  neutralize  the  Italian  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
to  some  extent,  and  to  maintain  command  of  the  Western  end  of 
that  sea.     They  did  stress  however,  that  some  if  not  all 
British  possessions  might  be  under  siege,  and  that  British 
forces  might  be  hard-pressed  to  maintain  their  position  in 
Egypt.     Such  a  situation  would  not  be  as  serious  as  the 
surrender  of  British  sea  power  in  the  Far  East.     "This  sit- 
uation" ,  stated  the  C.O.S.,  "demands  the,  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  no  anxieties  or  risks  connected  with  our 
interests  in  the  Mediterranean  can  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  dispatch  of  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East."» 

The  scenario  that  was  described,  with  its  clearly-stated 
policy  of  sending  the  fleet  to  the  Far  East,  was  one  which  the 
British  were  soon  to  regret.     The  Pacific  Dominions  accepted 
the  words  of  the  C.O.S. ,  and  based  their  defence  preparations 
on  them.     Their  willingness  in  1939  to  send  their  best  to 
fight  in  the  Western  Desert  was  contingent  on  their  conviction 
that  should  Japan  attack,  Britain  would  come  to  their  aid. 
This  was  the  unwritten  quid  pro  quo  of  Imperial  relations  and 
Imperial  defence .     Any  undermining  of  it ,  any  doubts  or 
suspicions  held  by  the  Dominions  that  British  promises  would 
not  be  backed  up  by  British  actions,  might  well  lead  to  the 
end  of  Dominion  co-operation  in  war ;  and  the  possible  break- 
up of  the  Commonwealth.     There  is  little  doubt  that  this  more 
than  anything  else  promoted  the  C.O.S. ,  Hankey,  and  successive 
British  governments  to  agree  in  the  first  instance  and  to 
subsequent  reiteration  of  this  commitment  to  the  Pacific 
Dominions . 
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When  the  C.O.S,  summed  up,  they  stated  that  the  military 

liabilities  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  were: 

Security  of  our  Imperial  Communications 
throughout  the  world; 

Security  of  the  United  Kingdom  against  German 
aggression; 

Security  of  Empire  interests  in  the  Far  East 
against  Japanese  aggression; 

Security  of  interests  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Middle  East; 

Security  of  India  against  Soviet  aggression. 

They  ended  by  alluding  to  the  rearmament  programme,  which 
had  been  initiated  primarily  as  an  insurance  against  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  present  policy  of  Germany,  and  to 
provide  for  an  adequate  fleet  to  meet  British  liabilities 
in  the  Far  East. 

What  course  would  a  war  with  Japan  take?    The  C.O.S. 
had  their  views  on  this  too. 31     "We  consider"  they  said,  "that 
more  than  one  European  nation  might  regard  a  war  between  Japan 
and  ourselves  or  its  aftermant  as  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
attack  our  interests  elsewhere."    Having  said  that,  they  postU' 
lated  various  contingencies  that  had  to  be  anticipated."  One 
of  these  would  occur    when  Britain  and  France  were  already  at 
war  with  Germany,  and  the  Japanese  entered  the  war.     In  this 
situation,  the  C.O.S.  felt  that  the  strength  of  the  fleet  to 
be  sent  to  the  Far  East  could  only  be  decided  in  the  light  of 


The  C.O.S,  stated  that  in  respect  to  relative  strength 
of  the  I.J.N,  and  R.N.   in  the  Far  East,  where  the  R.N. 
might  be  inferior  in  ships,  but  "we  can,  however,  regard 
our  fleet,  even  when  inferior  in  numbers  by  one  heavy 
ship,  as  at  least  equivalent  in  fighting  value  to  the 
Japanese  Fleet  .     "     C.O.S.,  595,  6/6/37,  Cab.  53/32. 
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conditions  at  that  time.     There  were  two  situations  that 

the  Admiralty  might  have  to  face:     the  first  was,  war  occurring 

at  a  time  when  British  naval  forces  had  been  fully  deployed 

and  German  naval  forces  were  on  the  defensive,  held  back  in 

the  Baltic  and  North  Sea.     A  less  manageable  situation  was, 

when  British  naval  resources  had  been  fully  deployed  and  the 

German  Fleet  had  broken  out  to  range  the  trade  routes  in  the 

Atlantic  and  possibly  elsewhere.     The  number  of  variables 

that  the  Admiralty  might  have  to  cope  with  implied  that  they 

could  not  plan  for  war  on  hard  and  fast  lines. 

One  such  variable  was  the  degree  of  dispersion  of  the 

fleet  on  convoy  duties  in  the  Atlantic,"  and  assisting  in  the 

protection  of  cover,  French  convoys  in  the  Mediterranean.  In 

these  circumstances,  a  long  period  must  elapse  before  any 

redistribution  of  forces  would  permit  a  fleet  being  despatched 

to  the  Far  East. 

One  fact,  however,  clearly  emerges  from  the  above 
considerations.     From  the  naval  point  of  view 
alone  ^  the  period  of  70  days  at  present  allowed 
for  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  Singapore  after 
the  outbreak  of  war  with  Japan  can  no  longer  be 
considered  as  a  maximum. 

To  the  Dominion  representatives  reading  the  report,  it 
should  have  been  obvious  that  promise  of  a  fleet  proceeding 
East  of  Suez  had  been  considerably  compromised  and  that  the 
40  days  previously  envisaged  had  now  obviously  increased. 

The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a  two-ocean  war  to  the 
security  of  the  British  Empire  \\fere  clearly  so  great  that  the 
C.O.S.  could  only  recommend  in  the  strongest  terms  that  "no 
effort  must  be  spared  to  establish  such  good  relations  with 
our  former  allies,  the  Japanese,  as  will  obviate  as  far  as 


The  C.O.S. ,  on  Admiralty  advice,  discounted  the 
capability  of  submarine  attack  due  to  A.S.D.I.C. 
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possible,  the  chances  of  their  being  aligned  against  us". 

The  reports  of  the  C.O.S.  were  greeted  with  some  discom- 
fort by  the  Pacific  Dominions,  and  it  was  not  unexpected  that 
both  the  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  wished  clarification 
of  the  issues  raised  by  this  important  Review  of  Imperial 
Defence. ^2    Towards  the  end  of  the  Conference,  both  Dominions 
submitted  lengthy  questionnaires  which  probed  British  Far 
Eastern  naval  policy.     The  Australian  questionnaire  was 
divided  into  several  sections:     the  first  dealt  with  British 
strategic  policy  and  Anglo -Japanese  relations.     The  Australians 
wished  to  ascertain  if  H.M.G.  was  pursuing  a  policy  of 
rapprochement  with  Japan,  and,  as  an  adjunct,  if  Britain  took 
a  firm  stand  with  Japan,  could  the  Americans  be  counted  on 
for  any  support?    In  the  answer  to  this ,  the  British  stated 
that  they  hoped  for  permanent  friendship  with  Japan;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  contingency,  the  C.O.S.  did  not  believe 
that  the  United  States  could  be  relied  upon. 

In  the  event  of  a  two-ocean  war,  the  C.O.S.  repeated  their 

contention  that, 

Once  war  with  Japan  has  broken  out,  our  policy 
must  be  governed  by  the  consideration  that,  until 
the  issue  with  Germany  has  been  settled,  we  cannot 
count  on  being  able  to  support  anything  more  than 
a  defensive  policy  in  the  Far  East.  Economic 
pressure  would  remain  the  essential  feature  of 
this  policy,  but  owing  to  the  heavier  demands  on 
our  naval  forces,  its  action  is  bound  to  be  slower. 

The  intervention  of  Italy,  would,  the  C.O.S.  noted,  impose 
conflicting  demands  on  the  Royal  Navy;  but  they  again  empha- 
sized in  such  a  situation,  British  policy  must  be  governed  by 
the  principle  that  "no  anxieties  or  risks  connected  with  our 
interests  in  the  Mediterranean  can  be  allovv'ed  to  interfere  with 
the  dispatch  of  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East. 


^1 
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As  for  the  Japanese  invasion  of  Australia,  the  C.O.S. 
felt  that  this  was  not  a  feasible  operation  of  war.  The 
distances  involved  were  too  great,  and  the  Japanese  could  not 
establish  air  superiority  with  ship-borne  aircraft  against 
land-based  aircraft  in  so  large  a  country  as  Australia.  More 
important,  as  long  as  the  British  position  at  Singapore  was 
secure,  and  as  long  as  the  Navy  was  sufficiently  strong  to 
allow  for  a  force  to  be  sent  east,  capable  of  containing  the 
Japanese  Fleet,  an  assault  on  Australia  was  highly  unlikely. 

Certainly  the  answers  to  the  Australians  did  not  contain 
anything  that  had  not  been  said  before.     If  the  C.O.S.  were 
somewhat  ambiguous  in  terms  of  Italian  intervention  or  the 
strength  and  time  of  dispatch  of  the  fleet  to  the  Far  East, 
they  were  specific  enough  in  claiming  that  the  Japanese  were 
highly  unlikely  to  attack  Australia  in  force:     a  belief  that 
had  been  held  for  many  years  by  all  those  who  examined  this 
possibility  in  London.     Far  more  important  was  the  priority 
accorded  to  the  Far  East  over  British  interests  in  the  Medi- 
terranean.    This  priority  was  to  assume  great  importance  both 
in  application  and  interpretation  once  war  did  break  out. 

The  New  Zealanders ,  always  more  practical ,  were  more 
specific  in  their  questionnaire . ^3    They  wanted  to  know  why 
it  was  not  possible  for  the  U.K.  to  maintain  a  fleet  in  the 
Far  East  in  peace  time. 

If     for  various  reasons  this  was  not  possible,  the  New 
Zealand  Government  wanted  a  positive  statement  that  a  British 
fleet  of  sufficient  strength  would  move  to  the  Far  East  in  the 
event  that  Japan  had  taken  offensive  action,  even  if  Britain 
was  also  embroiled  in  Europe.'-^"    More  pertinent,  the  New 
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Zealanders  expressed  doubts  about  the  capabilities  of  the 
Navy  to  operate  in  the  face  of  air  attack;  and  they  were 
inclined  to  the  view  that  their  local  defence  was  better  achie- 
ved by    air  -     than  by  surface  ships .     In  a  somewhat  laconic 
manner,  the  New  Zealand  Government  said  it  would  be  glad  to 
receive  an  up-to-date  view  of  this  problem. 

These  indeed  were  hard,  practical  questions.  They 
required  some  equally  hard  answers  from  the  British.     The  C.O.S. 
stated  that  the  basic  principle  of  Empire  naval  policy  was 
to  maintain,  under  conditions  of  maximum  economy,  sufficient 
naval  forces  to  operate  in  any  part  of  the  world  where  control 
of  sea  communications  might  be  threatened.     This  principle, 
the  C.O.S.  claimed,  was  not  compatible  with  the  permanent 
retention  in  times  of  peace  of  naval  forces  in  all  areas  where 
threats  might  arise.    Maintaining  sufficient  naval  forces  at 
Singapore  to  meet  the  Japanese  Fleet  in  peace  time,  had  the 
following  disadvantages:     the  contingency  of  war  with  Japan 
was  not  likely  unless  and  until  Britain  was  at  war  in  Europe; 
and  the  presence  of  a  strong  British  fleet  in  European  waters 
in  normal  times  was  a  strong  factor  for  the  preservation  of 
peace.     If  a  large  fleet  were  stationed  in  the  Far  East  in 
peace  time,  maintenance  costs  would  be  greatly  increased  on 
account  of  the  need  for  duplication  at  Singapore  of  the  numerous 
facilities  upon  which  the  Navy  depended.     Furthermore,  an  unduly 
high  proportion  of  foreign  to  home  service  for  the  personnel 
of  the  Royal  Navy  would  result,  which  could  only  be  rectified 
by  an  uneconomical  increase  in  the  total  numbers  borne  by  the 
Navy.     Finally,  the  C.O.S.   suggested  that  political  consider- 
ations, particularly  regarding  British  relations  with  Japan, 
might  well  preclude  the  stationing  of  a  major  portion  of  the 
fleet  in  the  Far  East  at  present.     It  might  antagonize  the 
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Japanese.     But  if  Japan  attacked  when  Britain  was  at  war  in 
Europe,  it  would  not  detract  from  the  accepted  Far  Eastern 
strategic  policy  -  the  dispatch  of  a  fleet  to  Singapore  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  outbreak  of  hositilities  with  Japan. 
British  naval  strength  did  not  permit  her  to  satisfy  this 
requirement  until  1939,  but  by  then,  Britain's  new  standard 
of  naval  strength  would  allow  the  placement  of  a  fleet  in  the 
Far  East  fully  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  as  outlined 
during  the  Conference. 

Though  the  withdrawal  for  modernization  of  three  heavy 
ships  introduced  an  element  of  weakness  into  the  situation, 
especially  from  early  1938  to  mid-1939,  the  C.O.S.  believed 
that  "we  can  regard  our  Far  Eastern  fleet  as  at  least  equiva- 
lent in  fighting  value  to  the  Japanese"  and  "at  no  time  up  to 
1940  will  Britain  be  unable  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East" .* 
In  addressing  themselves  to  the  scale  of  attack  likely  to  be 
mounted  against  New  Zealand,  the  C.O.S.  pointed  out  that  it 
would 

be  decided  on  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  between  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  Japan  and  for  the  control 
of  sea  communications.     In  a  Far  Eastern  war,  even 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  -  the  Dominion  nearest 
Japan,  is  still  so  far  distant  that  no  Japanese 
Government  would  face  the  responsibility  of  committing 
a  large  expeditionary  force  to  service  against 
Australia  unless  the  command  of  the  sea-line  of  commun- 
ication was  assured  for  a  sufficient  period  to  enable 
the  object  to  be  achieved." 

The  same  assessment  applied  to  New  Zealand,  which  was 
situated  even  further  from  Japan  than  Australia. 

Concerning  the  role  of  aircraft,  the  C.O.S.  made  this 
comment: 


Italics  -  author's 
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The  investigation  which  was  recently  held,  and 
to  which  we  presume  the  Government  of  New  Zealand 
refers,  related  only  to  the  attack  and  defence  of 
capital  ships.     Generally,  the  capability  of 
surface  warships  to  operate  in  the  face  of  an  air 
attack  is  one  on  which  no  agreed  assessment  has 
yet  been  irade .     It  is  possible  that  only  war 
experience  will  decide  this  issue.     As  regards 
local  defence;  surface  ships,  aircraft,  coast 
defences  and  supporting  troops  must  all  play 
their  part. 

Thus  the  C.O.S.  recommended  that  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment continue  with  its  traditional  defence  policy  of  placing 
its  effort  on  warships  -  a  policy  they  had  already  suggested  in 
answering  previous  New  Zealand  questions  concerning  this  matter. 

In  the  answers  to  both  questionnaires  and  in  their  original 
appreciations  of  the  Far  Eastern  situation  and  general  naval 
policy,  the  reader  will  have  noticed  a  rather  important  emphasis 
on  the  type  of  fleet  that  could  be  dispatched  to  the  Far  East 
at  different  times  and  the  stress  on  capital  ships.     In  all  the 
reports  mentioned,  this  was  the  basic  calculation  of  naval 
strength.     Aircraft  carriers  were  seen  only  as  an  adjunct,  not 
as  a  prime  unit  of  fleet  strength.     In  fact,  there  was  more 
concern  about  cruisers  than  about  aircraft  carriers. 

No  sooner  had  the  Imperial  Conference  ended  than  the 
assumption  that  Italy  could  be  excluded  from  British  defence 
calculations  was  raised  at  the  296th  meeting  of  the  C.I.D.35 
Sir  Thomas  Inskip ,  the  Minister  for  Co-ordination  of  Defence-, 


As  Minister  for  Co-ordination  of  Defence,  he  acted 
as  Deputy  for  P.M.  on  C.I.D.  D.P.(R)  Committee, 
C.O.S.  and  Principal  Supply  Officers  Committee. 
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stated  that  Italy  might  well  be  an  enemy,  particularly  if  she 
were  to  gain  German  support.     The  Prime  Minister,  Chamberlain, 
dissented.     If  Germany  were  at  war  with  Britain,  there  would 
be  "no  doubt  Italy  would  fish  in  troubled  waters".     The  ideal 
in  defence  preparations  was  in  fact  to  be  ready  against  Italy, 
Japan  and  Germany;  but  this  was  impossible.     There  were  limits 
to  British  resources,  and  British  defence  and  foreign  policy 
had  to  be  correlated.     It  was  fundamental  "that  we  did  not 
quarrel  with  Germany".     If  this  was  possible  to  achieve,  Britain 
need  not  fear  Italy.     Germany  was  still  the  greatest  potential 
danger  and  the  "first  priority  is  to  make  defence  preparations 
against  that  country".     Lord  Zetland,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  pointed  out  that  the  C.O.S.  paper  450-C,  given  to 
the  Australian  delegation  at  the  Imperial  Conference,  stated 
categorically  that        "  no  anxieties  or  risks  to  our  interests 
in  the  Mediterranean  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
dispatch  of  our  fleet  to  the  Far  East".     Chamberlain  noted  this, 
and  agreed  that  Italy  could  not  be  considered  a  friend,  and 
should  possibly  be  omitted  from  the  Cabinet  decision  of  November 
1933  regarding  potential  enemies;  but,  he  added,  a  final  decision 
would  be  taken  on  the  receipt  of  the  review  by  the  C.O.S.  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Middle  East  situations. 

Shortly  thereafter,  on  July  14,  1937,  the  Cabinet  accepted 
the  recommendation  of  the  C.I.D.   that  Italy  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered a  "friendly  power". 

The  warm  summer  of  1937  in  Europe  vv/as  small  compensation 
for  the  Democracies.     Everywhere  their  fortunes  were  in  decline. 
In  Spain,  the  Fascists  were  receiving  unstinting  material  aid 
and  support  from  the  Germans  and  Italians.     In  Africa,  Italy 
had  consummated  her  conquest  of  Ethiopia.     In  France,  there 
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was  little  unity  in  the  face  of  danger.     Across  the  Pacific, 
the  Japanese  were  to  commence  war  on  China  in  August.  In 
London,  the  growing  threats  in  the  three  vital  areas  of  British 
interests  -  the  Mediterranean,  home  waters,  and  the  Far  East, 
led  the  Government  to  play  for  time.     "I  believe",  wrote 
Chamberlain,  "that  the  double  policy  of  rearmament  and  better 
relations  with  Germany  and  Italy  will  carry  us  safely  through 
the  danger  period. "36 

Yet  in  fact,  the  desperate  circumstances  did  not  lead  to 
desperate  measures.     British  rearmament  was  still  a  leisurely 
affair,  while  appeasement  became  not  a  means,  but  an  end  of 
policy. 
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not  to  be  any  public  announcement,  and  that  the 
Conference  would  have  to  be  held  at  Singapore  as 
the  C  in  C  China  could  not  leave  his  station. 
Cables  to  G.G.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  9650/1 
8/6/33  in  Adm.  116/1321. 

6.  Adm.  MOO  507/33  9/5/33,  Adm.   116/1321.     The  talks  were 
based  on  the  Admiralty's  Far  East  war  memorandum 
M00469  -  modified  by  Adm.   letter  M00505/33  26/4/33 
Adm.  116/4361. 

7.  The  x^7orry  about  provoking  Japan  was  again  discussed 
in  relation  to  increasing  the  Garrison  at  Singapore 
by  4,000  troops.     The  War  Office  wanted  to  ask 
Australia  or  New  Zealand  for  the  troops.     The  D.C.N.S., 
D.M.O.  and  D.N.I,  discussed  this  on  March  3,   1934,  as 
did  the  C.O.S.  report  on  the  Singapore  Garrison. 
C.O.S.   305  Cab.   53/23,  and  concluded  that  "political 
factors  cannot  be  ignored  ...  In  the  present  situation 
in  the  Far  East,  which  at  the  present  moment  shows 
signs  of  becoming  less  tense."     Adm.  MOO  1023/34 
14/3/34,  Adm.   116/3121.     C.O.S.   130th  meeting  27/6/34, 
Cab.   53/4  stated  that  there  would  be  troops  available. 
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18.  The  C.I.G.S.  had  sent  a  note  to  Bruce  the  High 
Commissioner,  that  the  scale  of  attack  on  Australia 
that  operated  C.I.D.  372-C  of  30/8/32  -  that  only 
sporadic  raids  would  be  made  on  Australia.  C.I.G.S. 
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22.  (continued) 

questioned  the  East  of  Suez  concept.     Smuts  raised  the 
point  with  the  G  in  C  Africa  Stn.  V/Adm.  Sir  Edward 
Evans  that  "They  (the  South  African  Government)  will 
not  accept  the  C.I.D.'s  assessment  of  the  probable 
scale  of  attack  on  Union  ports  in  Eastern  war.  Their 
view  is  that  with  present  world  unrest,  there  can  be 
no  guarantee  that  the  British  main  fleet  can  arrive 
in  time  to  prevent  the  fall  of  Singapore;  consequently 
provision  must  be  made  for  establishing  of  temporary 
base  in  South  Africa,  both  for  Imperial  and  protection 
of  South  African  interests.     Capetown's  obvious  position 
especially  as  improved  dry  docks,  fuel  storage'.'  Cable 
C  in  C  Afr.  to  Adm.  No.  744,  11/4/35,  Cab.  36/8.  The 
South  Africans  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  showed 
some  interest  in  Imperial  defence.    They  wanted  the 
British  to  provide  free  a  15"  gun.     The  issue  was 
batted  back  and  forth  and  little  came  of  it.     See  various 
cables  to  and  from  C  in  C  Aff .  to  Adm. ,  and  Hankey  to 
Smuts,  and  Adm.  to  D  in  C ,  during  April,  May  1935,  in 
Cab.  36/8. 

23.  C.O.S.  461,  and  91st  meeting  27/4/36,  Cab.  55/7. 

24.  G.G. N.Z.  to  S.S.  Doms .   1/6/36.  Cab.  55/8. 

25.  S.S.D.  to  G.G. N.Z.  10/6/36,  Cab.  55/8.     Also  see  J. P. 
101,  16/6/36,  Cab.  55/19. 

26.  C.I.D.  288th  meeting,  11/2/37,  Cab.  2/6. 

27.  In  the  first  draft  of  the  C.O.S.  report,  the  Chiefs  had 
made  a  caustic  remark  that  rearmament  was  being  expanded 
and  accelerated  "in  so  far  as  compatible  with  the  strict 
financial  limitations  entailed  by  orthodox  financial 
policy  will  allow".     Chatfield,  speaking  for  the  C.O.S., 
agreed  that  the  comments  on  financial  policy  were  "unfor- 
tunately worded  and  would  be  altered";  C.I.S.  288th 
meeting,  0£.   Cit .  Amended  C.I.D.  289th  meeting,  25/2/37, 
Cab.  2/6. 

28.  C.O.S.   560  22/2/37,  Cab.   53/30.     Also  C.I.D.  1307-S-B 
25/2/37,  Cab.  4/25  and  Cab.  32/127. 

29.  Unfortunately  for  the  British,  the  Dutch  were  a  small 
power  possessing  limited  strength,  yet  those  colonial 
possessions  had  great  strategic  value  in  respect  to 
Singapore.     This  had  long  been  recognized  by  the  C.O.S. 
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29.  (continued) 

and  the  C.I.D.,  but  there  was  little  the  British  could 
or  were  willing  to  do  to  give  material  assistance  or 
to  agree  to  any  definite  commitments.     C.I.D.  1256-B 
27/7/36,  Cab.  4/24,  C.I.D.  281st  meeting  Cab.  2/6 
and  Cab.  52  (36). 

30.  In  1937  and  1938,  the  Dutch  approached  the  British 
concerning  the  defence  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and 
informal  talks  were  held  in  London  and  at  Singapore. 
The  British  gave  technical  advice,  but  stressed  that 
they  could  not  undertake  any  commitments.     Nor  were 
they  willing  to  tell  the  Dutch  that  the  integrity  of 
the  D.E.I.S.  V7as  a  major  British  concern.     See  C.I.D. 
1380-B,  22/12/37,  Cab.  4/27.     Also  C.I.D.   1385-B,  Cab. 
4/27  and  C.I.D.  280th  meeting,  Cab.  2/6.     While  the 
problem  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  was  a  constant 
source  of  concern  to  the  British,,  it  did  not  have  any 
effect  on  basic  naval  policy  as  it  pertained  to  the 
Far  East. 


31.  C.O.S.  596  also  D.P.   (P)  5,  14/6/37,  Cab.   16/182.  The 
C.O.S.  report  was  a  composite  document  which  was  based 
on  input  from  the  J.P.S.C. ,  C.O.S.  579  (J.P.),  7/5/37, 
Cab.   55/9  and  also  Naval  Appendix,  C.O.S.  570,  24/3/37, 
Cab.  4/26. 

32.  C.O.S.  595,  6/6/37,  Cab.  53/32. 

33.  C.O.S.  594,  4/6/37,  53/32. 

34.  C.O.S.  478,   (J. P.)  20/6/36,  Cab.  64/28. 

35.  C.I.D.  296th  meeting.  5/7/37,  Cab.  2/6. 

36.  Felling,  0£.  Cit^.  ,  p.  319. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

NAVAL  POInFER,  DIPLOMACY  AND  REARMAMEOT ,  1937-39 

Possibly  Chamberlain's  optimism  was  founded  on  the  fact 
that  the  year  he  became  Prime  Minister,   1937,  the  European 
situation  appeared  calmer,  with  only  the  war  in  Spain 
exacerbating  European  relations.     But  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
had  little  doubt  that  war  was  coming.    \^.en  and  under  what 
circumstances  were  the  open  questions.     Even  Chamberlain 
expressed  his  doubts  about  the  international  situation  in 
the  privacy  of  his  diary,  when  he  wrote  that-       ,  "  the 
Japanese  are  growing  more  and  more  insolent  and  brutal" , 

an  d  in  a  letter  to  his  stepmother,  that    the  Japanese 
"pay  no  heed  to  reason,  but  there  is  one  argument  to  which 
they  will  always  give  attention  and  that  is  force". 2 

Any  talk  of  a  rapprochement  with  Japan  was  ended  when 
the  Japanese  attacked  the  Chinese  at  the  Marco  Polo  Bridge 
near  Peking . ^ 

However,  as  W.R.  Louis  notes,  Britain  had  no  certain 
policy.^    Certainly  she  was  not  ready  to  accede  to  Japanese 
actions,  nor  to  antagonize  the  United  States  by  seeming  to 
condone  them.     Some  hope  of  American  support  \\^3.s  given  by 
President  Roosevelt's  "Quarantine  Speech"  in  Chicago  of 
October  5,   1937,  which  seemed  to  infer  that  America  might  be 
ready  to  boycott  Japan.     All  this  was  discussed  at  a  Cabinet 
meeting  on  October  13,  when  Chamberlain  stated  that  he  did  not 
underrate  the  President's  speech  as  implying  that  there  xvas  a 
point  beyond  which  the  United  States  would  not  permit  the 
dictator  states  to  go . ^     But  the  lessons  of  the  Abyssinian 
crisis  were  recalled,  and  it  v^;as  agreed  that  unless  the  United 
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States  was  prepared  to  join  the  United  Kingdom  in  imposing 
sanctions  against  Japan,  they  would  fail.     Furthermore,  if 
they  were  imposed,  Japan,  encouraged  by  Italy  and  Germany, 
might  go  to  war.     With  the  unsettled  European  situation,  it 
was  not  possible  for  Britain  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East. 
The  Cabinet  concluded  that  sanctions  were  useless  unless  the 
United  States  would  commit  themselves  along  with  Britain  and 
other  interested  nations;  and  there  had  to  be  firm  American 
support  should  Japan  decide  for  war  if  sanctions  were  imposed. 

But  Chamberlain  and  his  Foreign  Secretary,  Anthony  Eden, 
seriously  considered  a  display  of  force  in  the  Far  East.  In 
September,  they  decided  to  examine  the  consequences  of  sending 
at  least  two  capital  ships  to  the  Far  East.^    These  two  capital 
ships  were  to  cast  a  long  shadow. 

In  September  1937,  the  Admiralty  was  asked  their  views  on 
the  sending  of  two  capital  ships  to  Singapore.^    The  Admiralty 
were  to  keep  in  mind  the  state  of  preparedness  of  the  base 
there,  and  the  effect  on  British  naval  strength  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.     The  other  assumptions  were  that  the  Mediterranean 
situation  would  remain  as  it  was ,  and  that  the  naval  problems 
of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  would  be  resolved  by  the  Nyon  Con- 
ference. ^ 

On  September  22,  the  C.N.S. ,  Chatfield,  submitted  his 
appraisal.^    Little  would  be  gained  by  such  an  action.  The 
dispatch  of  the  ships  in  terms  of  serving  "as  a  deterrent 
against  any  Japanese  tendency  to  commit  an  act  of  aggression 
against  the  British  Empire"  and  "the  extent  to  which  the  pre- 
sence of  such  a  force  would  act  as  a  deterrent,  requires  care- 
ful consideration".     Chatfield  thought  that  Japan  would  make 
her  decision  as  to  war  "on  the  basis  of  her  anticipation  of 
the  final  outcome  of  such  a  war,  and  not  on  the  initial 
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naval  situation  in  the  Far  East."    The  Japanese  would  only 
be  concerned  about  "our  ability  to  dispatch  to  the  Far  East 
a  fleet  capable  of  meeting  and  defeating  the  Japanese  fleet 
in  battle".     The  proposal  to  send  two  capital  ships  to  the 
Far  East  would  lead  to  a  "division  of  our  limited  force  of 
capital  ships  betv>7een  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres", 
and,  "far  from  acting  as  a  deterrent  to  the  Japanese,  might 
even  present  a  temptation  to  Japan  in  offering  them  at  least 
a  possibility  of  defeating  the  divided  British  forces  in 
detail".     Once,  it  had  been  considered  policy  to  station  a 
battle  cruiser  squadron  on  Singapore,  but  political  and  naval 
considerations  had  ended  that  idea.     If  any  ships  were  to  be 
sent,  then  the  whole  Main  Fleet  should  go. 

In  his  memo ;  the  C.N.S.  omitted,  on  advice  from  the  First 
Lord    any  reference  to  Far  Eastern  considerations  taking 
priority  over  the  Mediterranean.^^    The  basic  set  of  priorities 
seemed  to  be  wilting  away  under  the  pressure  of  the  European 
situation. 

In  October  1937,  when  the  idea  of  sanctions  against  Japan 
was  being  mooted,  the  J.P.S.C.  was  asked  to  prepare  a  report 
dealing  with  a  war  with  Japan,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
naval  aspects  of  such  a  conflict. They  were  to  assume  either 
a  war  with  Japan  while  Europe  was  still  at  peace,  but  with  the 
R.N.  having  to  retain  forces  in  home  waters  to  neutralize  the 
German  Fleet;  or  Britain  already  at  war  with  Germany  before 
Japanese  aggression  occurred. 

The  J.P.S.C,  assumed-^2  in  the  first  case,  war  with  Japan 
alone,  that  she  was  unable  due  to  her  geographical  position  to 
attack  British  trade  and  communications  as  a  whole;  and  that 
she  could  not  achieve  a  decisive  effect  by  naval  or  air  attack 
on  trade.     But,  pending  "the  arrival  of  our  fleet  at  Singapore, 
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Japan  will  have  a  predominant  naval  superiority  in  the  Far 
East".     In  summary,  the  J.P.S.C.  believed  that  aside  from 
raiders,  the  Japanese  capability  to    undermine  the 
v:ar  effort  of  the  British  Empire  by  attacking  the  trade  routes, 
would  be  serious  but  not  desperate. 

Overall,  the  J.P.S.C.  seemed  optimistic  concerning  British 
chances  in  a  single-handed  war  against  Japan.     In  a  two -ocean 
w^ar ;  the  situation  was  different.     The  first  problem  was  when 
the  British  fleet  could  move  East.     This  'depended  on  the 
sea  war  in  home  waters,  and  the  year  in  which  war  broke  out, 
as  British  naval  strength  varied  year  by  year  due  to  ships 
being  laid  up  for  modernization  or  nearing  completion.  If 
Germany  should  adopt  an  aggressive  naval  policy  forcing  the 
dispersal  of  British  forces  into  the  Atlantic  and  to  assist 
the  French  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  concentration  of  the  fleet 
might  take  some  time  to  achieve.     "Apart  from  the  naval  aspect" 
the  J.P.S.C,  noted,   "the  delay  which  political  considerations 
may  impose  on  the  dispatch  of  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East  cannot 
be  assessed." 

The  J.P.S.C.  concluded  that  the  former  assumption  that  the 
fleet  would  arrive  at  Singapore  within  70  days  might  not  hold. 
Of  equal  importance  was  the  stress  placed  by  the  J.P.S.C.  on 
the  inter-relationship  between  home  and  Far  Eastern  waters. 
As  events  transpired,  the  Atlantic  was  to  claim  first  priority 
and  the  demands  of  that  battle  were  to  throv;  British  naval 
strategy  in  the  Far  East  into  the  dustbin  of  unattainable  goals. 

The  C.O.S.  examined  the  J.P.S.C. ' s-^-^  report  and  warned 
that  regardless  of  what  assistance  Britain  could  obtain  from 
France,   "we  cannot  foresee  the  time  when  our  defence  forces 
will  be  strong  enough  to  safeguard  our  trade,   territor}-  and  vita 
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interests  against  Germany,   Italy  and  Japan  at  the  same  time  " 
It  was  imperative  under  the  existing  circumstances  for  the 
Government  to  attempt  by  diplomacy,  to  reduce  the  "number  of 
potential  enemies  and  to  gain  support  of  potential  allies". 

The  Cabinet, having  digested  Chatfield's  and  other  reports, 
did  nothing  further  concerning  the  plans  to  send  out  two 
capital  ships  to  the  Far  East.    Meanwhile,  as  the  Cabinet  was 
discussing  the  Far  Eastern  situation,  the  American  Navy's  War 
Plans  Division*'',  as  well  as  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Admiral  William  Leahy,  were  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
any  war  with  Japan,  the  United  States  would  be  fighting  in 
concert  with  the  British. 

Late  in  1937,  the  American  Joint -Planning  Committee  (J.P.C.) 
were  already  working  on  plans  for  a  war  with  Japan  (kno\^7n  as  the 
Orange  Plans)  in  which  co-operation  with  the  British  was  taken 
into  consideration.     Simultaneously,  on  the  suggestion  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  in 
December  1937,  Capt.  Royal  Ingersoll,  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Navy's 
W.P.D.  was  secretly  sent  to  London  to  meet  with  Capt.  Tom 
Phillips,  his  counterpart  in  the  Admiralty.     Ingersoll  had 
received  his  instructions  from  both  Leahy  and  the  President, 
and  was  strongly  advised  that  the  United  States  could  not  make 


The  War  Plans  Division  (W.P.D.)  came  under  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  (C.N.O.)  who  corresponded  in 
function  to  the  British  First  Sea  Lord.     During  this 
period,  the  C.N.O.  was  Adm.  William  Leahy;   the  Chief 
of  the  War  Plans  Division  was  Capt.   (later  Admiral) 
Royal  Ingersoll.     There  was  also  the  Joint  Planning 
Committee  (J.P.C),  consisting  of  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
Chief  of  G-3  (Operations  and  Training)  and  Chief  of 
the  W.P.D.  as  the  Army  members.     The  Navy  was  repre- 
sented by  the  C.N.O.  Assistant  C.N.O.  and  the  Chief 
of  the  W.P.D. 
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any  hard  and  fast  commitments  concerning  American  entry  into 
a  Far  Eastern  war.l*^ 

Ingersoll  arrived  in  London  on  December  31,  1937.-'-^  The 
following  day,  he  met  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Anthony  Eden,  and 
the  Permanent  Undersecretary,  Alexander  Cadogan.     Eden  was  more 
interested  in  immediate  American  support  than  in  long  range 
plans ,  and  asked  if  the  United  States  would  make  a  naval  demon- 
stration in  the  Pacific,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  sending 
of  cruisers  to  Singapore. 

In  his  talks  with  Chatfield,  Ingersoll"  stated  that  the 
purpose  of  the  conversations  was  to  exchange  information  that 
"would  be  helpful  in  making  future  plans  and  decisions".  Later 
in  the  day,  when  the  core  of  the  talks  was  reached  between 
Phillips  and  Ingersoll,  Phillips  informed  his  American  counter- 
part that  there  was  considerable  political  pressure  being 
exerted  to  send  naval  forces  to  the  Far  East  in  "driblets" , 
which  the  Admiralty  was  against.     The  Admiralty's  position  was, 
if  reinforcements  were  to  be  sent,  the  force  should  be  strong 
enough  so  that  "alone"  they  could  "cope  with  the  Japanese  Fleet" 
Ingersoll  was  also  told  that  the  Fleet  was  putting  together  its 
train  and  would  be  ready  to  move  at  ten  to  fifteen  days'  notice, 
if  mobilization  was  ordered  after  January  15,  1938.  Phillips 
stated  that  the  Admiralty  wanted  to  mobilize  ten  days  before 


Ingersoll 's  visit  led  Eden  to  press  the  Americans 
for  a  naval  demonstration  against  Japan.     Later,  on 
January  7,  Chamberlain  agreed  to  a  cable  to  Washington 
asking  if  the  Americans  would  take  parallel  action 
should  the  British  take  further  steps  in  respect  to 
sending  the  fleet,  to  the  Far  East  (which  would  require 
mobilization).     Sir  Robert  Lindsay,   the  Ambassador  in 
Washington,  replied  that  the  U.S.N. 's  Pacific  Fleet 
was  being  prepared  for  action  and  that  the  Pacific 
maneuvers  would  be  advanced  to  February  from  March. 
Dilks,  0£.  Cit . ,  pp.  33-34. 
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sailing,  so  that  the  reserve  fleet  would  be  ready  for  a 
European  war.     It  was  the  Admiralty's  opinion  that  while  the 
French  could  hold  the  Western  Mediterranean,  Malta  and  Cypirus 
"might  have  to  be  abandoned".     In  overall  deployment,  the 
British  were  prepared  to  cover  the  line  from  Singapore,  south 
to  the  Philippines  at  least  as  far  east  as  the  New  Hebrides; 
while  the  U.S.N,  would  take  over  the  eastern  sector  of  Fiji, 
Samoa  and  Hawaii  to  the  Mainland.     The  Admiralty  was  interested 
in  Manila  as  a  fleet  base,  and  that  as  long  as  the  U.S.N,  was 
at  Hawaii,  and  the  R.N.  at  Singapore,  Manila  was  reasonably 
safe.     "The  British",  reported  Ingersoll,  "felt  that  a  demon- 
stration by  the  two  fleets,  the  British  at  Singapore  and  the 
Americans  at  Hawaii  or  further  west,  will  be  necessary  in  order 
to  bring  about  peace  terms  between  Japan  and  China."  In 
regard  to  Allies ,  the  British  did  not  expect  much  from  the 
French  except  access  to  French  Colonial  ports,  while  the  Dutch 
would  be  "benevolent,  provided  they  are  assured  that  they  will 
not  be  let  down" .     Ingersoll  was  also  told  that  the  British 
could  not  commit  the  Dominions,  as  "they  like  to  maintain  their 
independence".     But  in  their  calculations  of  fleet  strength, 
the  Admiralty  added  in  the  ships  of  the  Pacific  Dominions, 
"which  they  definitely  assure  will  be  available". 

The  strength  of  the  fleet  that  the  British  could  send  to 
the  Far  East  would  consist  of  8  battleships,  1  battlecruiser , 
3  aircraft  carriers,   19  cruisers  plus  various  lighter  units. 
On  the  American  side,  providing  the  President  declared  a 
national  emergency  so  that  the  Fleet  could  be  mobilized,  the 
strength  of  the  U.S.N,   in  the  Pacific  would  consist  of  9  battle- 
ships, plus  one  aircraft  carrier  and  supporting  cruisers  and 
other  ships. 
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The  remainder  of  the  talks  concerned  exchanges  of 
codes*,   signalling  procedures  and  general  information  of 
a  technical  nature.     Luring  the  talks  held  on  January  10, 
Ingersoll  stated  that   "he  could  not  coramit  the  Navy 
Department,  but  he  believed  that  the  statements  he  had 
made  v;ould  be  approved  by  Admiral  Leahy,  the  G.N.O.,  or 
by  higher  authority  if  necessary".     The  only  higher 
authority  was  in  fact  the  President. 

In  the  Memorandum'^ 6  signed  by  Phillips  and  Ingersoll 
and  approved  by  Chat fie Id,  there  were  certain  paragraphs 
that  laid  stress  on  the  extreme  difficulties  the  Royal 
Navy  would  face  in  the  event  of  a  two-ocean  v/ar.  It 
noted  that  v;hile  the  Admiralty  were  not  seriously  ap- 
prehensive of  German  submarines,  they  were  worried  about 
the  ravages  v/hich  German  ,-Sur-£ace,  raiders  could  inflict 
upon  British  seaborne  commerce.     Should  Italy  enter  the 
war,  at  a  time  when  the  greater  part  of  the  British  fleet 
had  been  dispatched  to  the  Far  East,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  Adm.iralty  to  rely  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route 
to  the  Far  East.     It  would  be  left  to  the  French  to  hold 
the  western  Mediterranean  while  some  British  forces  based 
on  Gibraltar  v/ould  help  secure  the  event  of  a  general  Eur- 
opean war,   it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Admiralty  to  re- 
duce British  strength  in  the  Far  East,     Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  possibility  of  direct  tactical  co-operation 
between  the  American     and  British  fleets  would  demand 

*         In  the  course  of  his  talks  at  the  Admiralty, 

Ingersoll  exchanged  information  with  the  D.C.K.S., 
V/Adm.   William  James,  Crd.  T.C.   Hampton,  W.F.D. 
Capt.   P.F.  Glover,  Signals. 
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further  consideration.* 

While  the  Ingersoll  talks  did  not  produce  any  immediate 
overt  American  support  for  Britain's  position  in  the  Far  East, 
or  any  tough  measures  against  Japan,  it  did  provide  for  an 
"agreed  accord"  that  the  waters  and  ports  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  would  be  available  to  the  American  Fleet,  and 
that  U.S.  waters  and  ports  would  be  open  to  British  warships 
"in  the  event  of  the  two  fleets  being  required  to  work  together 
in  a  war  against  Japan" .     The  talks  were  also  important  as  it 
was  the  first  instance  since  the  First  World  War  that  the  two 
navies  met  to  formulate  mutual  plans  in  the  event  of  a  war,  and 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  more  formal  and  effective  staff 
conversations  that  were  to  take  place  three  years  later. 

The  talks  also  have  to  be  seen  in  the  wider  context  of 
President  Roosevelt's  ongoing  effort  to  establish  a  firmer 
relationship  with  Britain.     His  Secretary  of  State,  Hull,  had 
publicly  welcomed  a  speech  by  Field  Marshal  Smuts,  advocating 
an  association  between  the  British  Commonwealth  and  the  United 
States.     In  addition,  the  President  had  recognized  the  Soviet 
regime,  and  had  approved  large-scale  American  naval  manoeuvers 
in  the  Pacific,  and  the  retention  of  the  American  Fleet  in 
those  waters  after  the  1934  exercises.     And  in  a  letter  carried 
by  Admiral  Sir  Roger  Bayley,  and  addressed  to  the  King,  the 
President  suggested  that  much  would  be  gained  by  American- 


The  day  the  Memo  was  signed,  Ingersoll  was 
entertained  at  lunch  by  Inskip,  Cooper,  Chatfield, 
Cadogan  and  V/Adm.  James.     As  Ingersoll  noted:  "The 
make-up  of  the  British  party  may  be  an  indication 
of  the  importance  which  the  British  attach  to  the 
conversations,  which  Chatfield  stated  were  most 
helpful  to  them  (the  British)  in  obtaining  a  better 
understanding  of  the  mutual  problem  would  be 

if  war  developed." 
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British  naval  co-operation  to  preserve  world  peace.     A  further 
indication  of  the  President's  attitude  can  be  gleaned  by  the 
visit  of  the  6"  cruisers  Trenton,  Memphis  and  Milwaukee  to 
Sydney  to  take  part  in  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  Singapore 
naval  base  on  February  14,  1938. 1^ 

^.^atever  naval  action  Britain  might  have  taken  in  the 
Pacific,  European  problems  prevented  the  dispatch  of  any 
British  ships  to  the  Far  East.     The  problem  was  Italy.  As 
Cadogan  noted:     "the  situation  created  by  ...  a  hostile  Italy 
in  friendly  relations  with  Japan  and  astride  our  Mediterranean 
communications  will  inevitably  react  on  our  freedom  in  the 
Far  East" . 

It  xvras  Chamberlain's  desire  to  neutralize,  by  diplomacy, 
the  Italian  problem.     His  trump  card  was  the  Royal  Navy's 
presence  in  the  Mediterranean  and  home  waters.     Thus,  when 
the  decision  came  to  be  made  concerning  the  despatch  of  two 
capital  ships  to  the  East,  Chamberlain  kept  them  home.^^  More- 
over, there  was  no  American  guarantee  that  if  Britain  became 
involved  in  a  Far  Eastern  war,  she  would  have  the  immediate 
full-fledged  backing  of  the  United  States.     Without  this  guarantee 
all  Britain  could  do  was  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  American  policy 
and  try  "to  reduce  potential  enemies". 

The  crucial  question  of  allies  was  raised  by  Eden  after 
he  had  read  the  C.O.S.  report  of  October  1937.21    He  took 
strong  exception  to  the  tone  of  appeasement  expressed  by  the 
C.O.S.     To  Eden,  there  iv^as  but  one  crucial  ally:     "to  go  further, 
it  must  be  our  constant  aim  in  peacetime  to  increase  as  far  as 
possible  the  likelihood  of  the  United  States  giving  us  armed 
support  in  the  case  of  war".22     g^t  there  was  another  potential 
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ally  closer  at  hand  -  France.     The  importance  of  the  French 
Fleet  in  British  naval  planning,  had  continuously  been  noted 
by  the  C.O.S.     Now^with  the  European  and  Far  Eastern  situation 
coming  to  the  boil.,  the  French  made  tentative  approaches  to 
the  British  to  open  naval  staff  conversations. 

The  C.O.S.  reviewing  the  suggestions  from  the  Foreign 
Office  for  Anglo-French  staff  talks, ^-^  appeared  to  have  lost 
all  sense  of  reality. 24    They  feared  that  the  term  "staff 
conversations"  contained  a  "sinister  purport"  and  implied 
military  co-operation.     Hiding  behind  the  Cabinet  decision  of 
December  22,   1937    not  to  send  an  expeditionary  force,  they 
insisted  that  the  British  had  little  to  offer  the  French  in 
exchange  for  their  naval  co-operation.    They  accepted  that  the 
R.A.F.  needed  French  air-fields  to  strike  at  Germanv;  but  they 
still  did  not  advocate  staff  conversations,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  French  would  leak  them  to  the  Germans ,  which  would 
hinder  "our  present  efforts  to  reach  a  detente  with  Germany". 
Referring  to  naval  conversations  suggested  by  the  French 
Ambassador,  the  C.O.S.  admitted  that  the  French  Fleet  would  be 
required  to  help  support  the  British  in  the  Atlantic,  home  and 
Mediterranean  areas,  should  the  British  Fleet  be  sent  to  the 
Far  East;  but  they  also  believed  that  staff  conversations 
"were  not  necessary  to  secure  this  co-operation" .     They  con- 
cluded that  the  idea  of  staff  talks  "should  not  be  entertained" 
but  were  willing  to  exchange  information  at  the  Attache  level.- 


This  summary  was  composed  by  Newall,  C.A.S., 
Chatfield,  and  Field-Marshal  Viscount  Gort,  C.I.G.S. 
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It  had  become  apparent  that  British  weakness,  coupled 
with  the  policy  of  limited  liability,  had  produced  a  situation 
where  the  one  relatively  sure  ally,  France,  could  not  count  on 
British  support  where  it  mattered  -  on  the  ground.  Britain's 
naval  policy  in  the  Far  East  was  losing  its  credibility  due 
to  the  lack  of  an  army.25  could  also  be  argued  that  this 

lack  could  bring  in  its  wake  the  collapse  of  France,  after 
which  the  control  of  the  waters  around  Britain  would  pass  into 
German  hands.     If  that  occurred,  every  available  naval  resource 
Britain  possessed  would  be  required  to  hold  home  w^aters  and  to 
guard  against  invasion.     There  would  be  nothing  to  spare  for 
any  ventures  against  Japan. 

1938  opened  with  events  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  moving 
from  one  crisis  to  another.     Hitlers  having  consolidated  his 
power  by  a  ruthless  purge,  started  to  look  further  afield  and 
began  to  bully  Austria.     Italy  and  Germany  were  equally  active 
in  Spain,  violating  every  agreement  concerning  non-intervention; 
while  in  the  Far  East,  Japan  was  establishing  puppet  regimes 
within  their  seized  territories. 

With  tension  building  up,  the  C.O.S.  were  asked  to  prepare 
yet  another  appreciation  of  the  situation  if  war  broke  out  with 
Germany  in  April  1938.26    They  answered  promptly,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  that  "war  against  Japan,  Germany  and  Italy 
simultaneously  in  1938  is  a  commitment  which  neither  the  present 
nor  projected  strength  of  our  defence-forces  is  designed  to  meet. 
Only  if  the  United  States  entered  the  war  as  an  ally,  would  that 
strain  be  "considerably  reduced". 

The  C.O.S.  emphasis  that  the  British  Empire  was  unprepared 
for  a  World  War  had  a  great  impact  on  British  diplomacy  In  all 
quarters.     Chamberlain  and  the  C.O.S.  saw  appeasement  as  the 
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only  way  to  avoid  disaster. 

In  March  1938,  Hitler  made  further  demands  for  concessions 

in  Eastern  Europe.     Chamberlain  again  asked  the  CO.S.  for 

their  views  on  a  war  with  Germany.     They  replied  with  another 

dismal  account  of  British  weakness,  and  again  stressed  that 

if  Italy  and  Japan  entered  the  war,  the  British  Empire  x^7ould 

be  "faced  with  the  gravest  danger",  for  the  forces  ranged 

against  the  Empire  would  be  stronger  than  anything  ever  planned 

for.     They  set  it  out  squarely: 

The  British  Fleet,  seriously  reduced  in  strength  by 
the  fact  that  3  of  our  capital  ships  are  now  under- 
going reconstruction,  would  have  to  be  redisposed 
so  as  to  maintain  sufficient  force  to  meet  the 
German  Fleet  in  home  waters,  while  a  Battle  Fleet 
would  be  sent  to  the  Far  East,  where  we  should  stand 
on  the  defensive. 

We  could  not,  in  these  circumstances,  maintain  a 
sufficient  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Italians  would  therefore  enjoy  undisputed  control 
of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.     Our  position  in  the 
Middle  East  would  become  critical. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  dispatch  of  a  British 
fleet  to  Singapore  would  be  imperative  and  the  posi- 
tion in  the  Mediterranean  would  depend  on  French 
naval  action  to  contain  the  Italian  Fleet. 

The  outcome  of  the  war  would  depend  on  British  ability  to 
hold  on  to  key  positions,  and  upon  other  powers,  particularly 
the  United  States  of  America,  coming  to  their  aid. 

The  German  threat  now  convinced  the  British  to  agree  to 
staff  talks  with  the  French.     At  a  meeting  of  the  C.I.D.  in 
early  April  1938 ?^Chatf ield  presented  the  naval  problem.  He 
strongly  advocated  that  the  implications  of  the  Japanese  coming 
into  the  war  "should  be  clearly  put  before  the  French". 
Chamberlain  suggested  that  Britain  had  to  take  account  of 
potential  friends  as  well  as  enemies.     He  was  not  convinced 
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that  Japan  was  a  certain  enemy,  but  even  if  she  were,  the 
attitude  of  Russia  and  America  had  to  be  taken  into  account. 
The  principle  reason,  in  his  view,  for  extending  the  talks 
to  the  Mediterranean  was  possible  trouble  with  Japan;  and 
Japan,   "sprawled  over  China" ,  was  in  no  condition  to  promote 
trouble  for  the  British  Empire.     The  G.I.D.  agreed  that 
Anglo-French  naval  conversations  should  not  be  held.     It  was 
feared  that  Germ.any,  if  she  heard  about  such  naval  talks, 
might  end  the  Anglo -German  naval  agreements  of  1935  and  1937. 
The  C.I.D.  also  asked  the  C.O.S,  to  prepare  yet  again  an 
appreciation  of  the  situation  that  would  arise  in  the  event 
of  a  war  with  Germany  in  April  1939. 

As  a  document, 29        differed  little  in  substance  or  in 
tone  from  all  the  previous  appreciations.     Britain's  enemies 
were  too  strong,  Britain  and  her  allies  too  weak.     The  margin 
of  heavy  ships  was  narrow  in  the  extreme ,  and  the  balance  of 
British  naval  forces  could  not  maintain  control  of  the  Medi- 
terranean.    In  that  area,  much  would  hinge  on  what  the  French 
would  do.     But  Imperial  commitments  demanded  that  in  a  World 
War,  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  would  have  to  be  sacrificed  for 
the  Far  East,  for  Britain  had  "promised  the  Dominion  Prime 
Ministers  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Japan,  we  shall  send 
an  adequate  fleet  to  the  Far  East,   irrespective  of  the  situation 
elsewhere".     The  Pacific  Dominions  relied  on  that  promise  for 
their  security. 

In  strategic  terms,   the  C.O.S.  maintained,  as  always,  that 
as  long  as  Singapore  held  out,  they  had  little  anxiety  about  a 
war  with  Japan.     The  Japanese  were  likeliest  to  enter  a  war 
at  the  moment  when  the  British  Navy  was  embroiled  in  Europe, 
thus  gaining  time  to  launch  an  attack  on  Singapore.     But  such 
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an  attack  would  still  be  risky,  as  long  as  the  Japanese 
realized  that  the  Royal  Navy  would  arrive  in  force  at  some 
stage  before  their  attack  was  successfully  concluded. 

The  C.O.S.  appreciation  was  continually  revised  to  meet  the 
deteriorating  situation  in  Europe. 30    But  the  advice  they 
tendered  the  Cabinet  on  September  27,  1938,  when  the  Czech- 
oslovakian  crisis  was  approaching  its  critical  point  and  the 
Fleet  had  been  mobilized, 31  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous 
July.     It  was  restated  in  a  more  formal  manner  V7hen  they 
submitted  their  final  report  on  October  4,  1938. -^^    Soon  after 
the  Czechos lovakian  crisis  of  September,  the  Admiralty  Planning 
Staff  drew  up  a  memorandum  on  what  British  naval  strength  would 
be  on  December  31,  1942.^3    This  noted  that  the  old  capital 
ships  of  the  R  Glass  were  not  yet  modernized.     This  imposed 
considerable  tactical  and  strategical  limitations  on  any  fleet 
of  which  they  formed  a  part,  due  to  their  low  endurance  and  speed 
These  ships  were  needed  simply  as  a  margin  of  safety,  while 
other  ships  were  laid  up  for  refit  or  sent  to  support  convoy 
escort  forces.     Overall,  Britain  was  not  maintaining  the  general 
equilibrium  of  naval  armaments  as  normally  maintained  in  the 
past.     In  a  war  with  Japan,  the  Royal  Navy  would  face  eight 
Japanese  capital  ships.     If  the  naval  programme  now  proposed 
by  the  Admiralty  was  completed,  then  by  1942    Britain  would 
have  9  new  ships  and  one  old  one  to  the  Far  East,  leaving 
9  to  cope  with  the  German  Fleet  -  a  margin  which  was  slim  indeed. 

The  succession  of  crises  had  meanwhile  changed  the 
collective  minds  of  the  C.O.S.   in  respect  to  Anglo-Frencvs 
conversations.     In  late  May  1938        they  had  brought  to  the 
C.I.D.'s  attention  the  fact  that  the  R.N.'s  dispositions  had 
been  based  on  a  war  in  the  Mediterranean  or  in  the  Far  East. 
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Now,  the  problem  had  changed  dramatically,  for  in  a  war 
with  Germany,  it  had  been  assumed  Japan  and  Italy  would 
be  neutral.     This  no  longer  applied.     Now,  if  a  European 
war  occurred,  the  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron  in  the  Medit- 
erranean would  have  to  be  recalled  to  home  waters.     It  was 
not  surprising  that  the  C.O.S.  wished  staff  talks  with  the 
French  to  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  June  2  195855these  C.O.S.  opinions  were  discussed 
by  the  C.I.D.     Chatfield  explained  that  since  the  situation 
had  changed,  time  was  needed  to  shift  the  Fleet  from  one 
theatre  to  another.     In  order  to  deal  with  the  three 
Deutschlands ,  British  battle  cruisers  must  be  moved  to 
home  waters,  while  other  units  presently  at  home  would 
have  to  be  sent  to  replace  these  battle  cruisers.  All 
this  demanded  co-operation  from  the  French."^ 

The  C.I.D.  therefore  agreed  to  allow  naval  staff 

57 

talks  to  take  place  with  the  French,-^'  but  only  on  the 
basis  that  no  commitments  were  entered  mto.^    The  British 
clearly  were  not  ready  to  go  very  far.     How  far  would  the 
French  go?    Whether  they  would  agree  to  the  British  Fleet 
moving  East  was  yet  unknown.    The  answer  to  this  question 
would  throw  into  sharp  relief  the  global-Imperial  view,  as 
opposed  to  the  continental, European  outlook  of  strategy. 

And  Imperial  considerations  still  took  a  high  priority. 
No  matter  how  blackly  the  C.O.S.  painted  the  picture,  there 
was  one  issue  on  which  they  were  at  one:     the  importance  of 
Singapore.     They  continued  to  insist  that  "it  always  had  been 
accepted  that  the  security  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
security  of  Singapore , would  be  the  keystones  on  which  the 
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survival  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  would  depend". 

Less  than  two  weeks  after  the  Munich  agreement,  the 
Japanese  launched  their  armies  into  Southern  China  on  October 
12,   1938.     In  the  course  of  a  fast  campaign,  they  seized 
Canton  and  Hankow,  gaining  control  of  China's  coast-line  and 
cutting  off  Hong  Kong  from  the  mainland.     On  November  7, 
Prince  Konoye ,  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister,  proclaimed  the 
establishment  of  a  New  Order  in  East  Asia,  and  intimated  that 
other  Powers  would  have  to  adjust  to  it.^^ 

Shortly  before  the  attack  on  China,  conversations  between 
the  Japanese  Army  Staff  and  the  German  Foreign  Minister  Ribben- 
trop  centred  on  the  strengthening  of  German- Japanese  co-opera- 
tion against  the  Soviet  Union.     Soon  these  talks  were  extended 
to  include  Italy,  and  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  Tripartite 
Pact  of  Steel  between  the  three  totalitarian  powers.  With 
these  events  in  mind,  the  British  Ambassador  to  Siam,  Sir 
Josiah  Crosby,  in  a  series  of  dispatches  to  London, stated 
that  there  was  an  urgent  need  for  a  British  display  of  force  in 
the  Far  East. '^2     xt  was  necessary 

"to  recover  a  measure  of  that  prestige  which  we  have 
been  losing  in  Siam  by  comparison  with  our  more 
blatant  and  brutally  forceful  opponents...     \NJhat  is 
wanted  is  a  very  considerable  manifestation  of  force 
in  the  shape  of  a  squadron  of  battleships  and  cruisers, 
as  large  and  as  numerous  as  can  be  spared  from  European 
waters.     It  would  be  sufficient  if  it  came  no  nearer 
than  Singapore ,  provided  that  it  was  powerful  enough 
to  give  the  das*  i  red  implication  of  the  extent  of  the 
British  naval  might." 

The  Siamese  were  asking  "whether  Britain  and  France,  with- 
out the  help  of  the  United  States,  can  hope  to  resist  success- 
fully the  enemies  by  whom  they  are  threatened" .     The  sending 
of  a  battlecruiser  squadron  to  Singapore  would  "be  enough,  as 
an  indication  of  the  sort  of  fleet  which  vv/e  would  quickly 
dispatch  to  the  Far  East  in  an  emergency". 
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Crosby's  letters  and  dispatches  were  passed  to  the  Admiralty. 
A  covering  note  with  them  suggested  that  there  "was  much  to 
be  said  for  this  idea,  more  especially  if  it  were  possible  to 
persuade  the  Americans  to  make  a  parallel  move".^^    The  dis- 
patches were  also  sent  to  various  British  officials  in  the  Far 
East,  including  the  British  Ambassador  in  Japan  since  1937, 
Sir  Robert  Craigie •     Sir  Robert  himself  had  been  thinking  out 
Anglo- Japanese  policy.     He  sent  a  long,  well-reasoned  dispatch 
to  London,  on  December  2,   1938.^^    He  argued  for  some  form  of 
conciliation  towards  Japan,   in  the  hope  of  detaching  her  from 
totalitarian  powers.     His  proposals,  as  W.R.  Louis  puts  it,^^ 
were  that  Britain  should  either  fish  with  Japan  or  cut  bait 
with  China.     If  conciliation  v.-as  not  feasible,  Craigie  suggested 
that  Britain  should  assume  a  more  forceful  China  policy,  and 
make  a  determined  effort  to  aid  the  Chinese  in  their  fight 
against  Japan,     But  the  Foreign  Office,  particularly  Sir  John 
Brenan  and  Sir  William  Strang  (nox^7  Assistant  Undersecretary), 
decided  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  any  deals  with  Japan. '^^ 

In  the  interim,   the  Admiralty  had  received  the  gist  of 
Crosby's  dispatch,^''  and  had  rejected  his  suggestion  as  "clearly 
impracticable".     This  view  was  supported  by  the  First  Sea  Lord, 
Admiral  Sir  Roger  Backhouse . '^8 

Crosby  was       told       informally  of  the  Admiralty's  decision 
that  there  were  no  capital  ships  to  spare  for  the  Far  East. 
Informally,  he  was  tuld  tna"c         the  British  Ambassador  to  Japan. 
Sir  Robert  Craigie, had  taken  up  his  suggestion,  as  had  Sir  Arch- 
ibald    Clark  Kerr,  British  Ambassador  to  China  .       2.he  L'^oreign 
Secretary.     Lord  Halifax,   (who  had  replaced  Eden  in  February  193S)  and 
Nigel  Ronald  (First  Secretary  at  the  Foreign  Office)  .  saia  tiiat;  : 
the  issue  would  be  taken  up  again  i\7ith  the  Admiralty,  "slightly 
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modified  ...   it  is  true,  and  we  shall  return  to  the  charge 
with  the  powers  that  be."^^ 

Craigie  himself  knew  that  the  chances  of  co-operation 
with  Japan  were  slim,  considering  Japan's  unequivocal  stance 
in  China.     He  also  knew  that  Britain  could  not  tread  an 
appeasement  road  with  Japan  for  fear  of  alienating  the  Americans , 
who  were  beginning  to  figure  strongly  in  all  British  strategic 
calculations  in  the  Far  East.^^    So  when  he  received  a  copy  of 
Crosby's  dispatch,  he  immediately  sent  his  own  views  concerning 
a  British  naval  presence  in  the  Far  East  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

He  pointed  out  that  British  influence  in  Japan  was  contin- 
gent on  a  British  naval  presence  in  the  Far  East.     He  recog- 
nized that  in  vie\<i  of  the  European  situation,  it  was  difficult 
to  send  a  battlecruiser  squadron  to  the  Far  East,  but  if  Britain 
wanted  to  maintain  any  prestige  and  influence  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  she  would  have  to  make  her  naval  presence  known. 
The  basis  of  the  British  Empire  required  that  the  defence  of 
the  periphery  was  as  important  as  the  defence  at  the  centre. 
He  further  stressed  that  it  was  important  to  convince  the 
Americans,  who  appeared  to  be  taking  a  strong  line  towards 
Japan,  that  Britain  was  prepared  to  defend  her  Far  Eastern 
interests.     So,  the  dispatch  of  even  one  or  two  battlecruisers 
to  the  Far  East  would  have  an  encouraging  effect  in  the  United 
States,  and  would  demonstrate  to  the  isolationists  that  Britain 
was  not  asking  the  United  States  to  defend  British  Far  Eastern 
interests.     In  conclusion,  Craigie  brought  out  the  naval  strategy 
which  the  Admiralty  had  been  propounding  since  1922,   that  the 
presence  of  a  battlecruiser  squadron  at  Singapore  would  mean 
that  a  large  part,   if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Japanese  battle 
fleet    would  be  required  to  escort  the  convoy  proceeding  to 
attack  the  base  at  Singapore. 
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However,  as  Craigie  noted,   the  Japanese  could  never  be 
certain  that  the  Americans  would  not  enter  the  war,  and  thus 
they  would  be  unwilling  to  expose  their  flank  to  a  possible 
attack  by  the  American  Fleet  moving  from  Hawaii. 

This  was  one  of  the  clearest  expositions  of  the  British 
dilemma,  and  the  relationship  between  diplomacy  and  the  visible 
means  to  exercise  power.     It  was  no  understatement  on  Craigie' s 
part  that  British  naval  power  in  the  Far  East  was  the  major  if 
not  the  only  high-profile  symbol  of  that  power.     It  was  a 
symbol  that  had  been  lacking  for  many  years. 

On  January  21,  1939,  the  Admiralty  received  a  memo  from 
the  Foreign  Office  composed  by  its  legal  expert,  C .G.  Fitz- 
naiirlcG.     This  ,       based  on  Craigie 's  dispatch  outlined 
the  relationship  between  naval  strength  and  British  Foreign 
Policy  in  the  Far  East. ^2 

The  memo  repeated  what  the  C.O.S.  had  said  so  many  times: 
that  in  the  event  of  war,  the  Far  East  would  take  precedence 
over  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.     Taking  this  as  policy,  it 
appeared  that  two  views  prevailed.     The  orthodox  argument 
went  thus  : 

The    Jritish  battle  fleet  should  in  principle  be 
kept  in  Europe  and  not  be  divided  in  time  of  Peace. 
Provided  the  necessary  bases  exist  abroad  to  which 
it  can  be  sent  and  from  which  it  can  operate ,  the 
Fleet  can  go  anywhere  in  the  world.     In  these  cir- 
cumstances ,   it  constitutes  a  latent  threat  every- 
where ,  while  the  risk  of  individual  squadrons  being 
overwhelmed  piecemeal  is  avoided.     The  reply  of  the 
Far  Eastern  school  to  these  arguments  would  be  that 
they  only  held  good  at  a  time  when  we  had  no  serious 
enemy  outside  Europe.     It  was  then  the  case  that  our 
position  could  be  fully  maintained  b}-  concentrating 
our  main  forces  in  Europe:     so  long  as  the  potential 
enemy  was  contained  there ,  he  was  in  effect  contained 
all  the  world  over. 
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But  conditions  had  changed,  and  the  centralization  school 
of  thought  no  longer  held  good,  for  the  very  threat  of  a  two- 
ocean  war  gave  added  cause  to  make  British  defences  in  the 
Far  East  self-sustaining. 

The  counterargument  was  as  follows.    There  were  only  so 
many  capital  ships  available.     If  to  dispatch  a  fleet  to  the 
Far  East  would  so  denude  home  waters  as  to  leave  insufficient 
strength  to  cope  with  the  German  Navy,   "it  seems  to  go  ... 
beyond  the  question  whether  capital  ships  should  be  permanently 
stationed  in  the  Far  East...  It  affects  our  whole  present 
capacity  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East  at  all" ,  unless  a 
simultaneous  war  with  Germ.any  could  be  eliminated. 

But  leaving  that  question  aside,  there  was  the  real  proble 

whether  British  public  opinion  V70uld  allow  the  dispatch  of  a 

major  part  of  the  Fleet  to  the  Far  East  while  Britain  was  at 

war  with  Germany.     There  was  also  the  question  of  time.     It  was 

possible  the  Royal  Navy  could  not  use  the  Suez  route.  Delays 

due  to  gathering  a  fleet  train,  and  to  fueling  and  weather, 

might  so  hinder  the  fleet's  departure  and  alter  its  time  of 

arrival,  that  Singapore  would  have  fallen.     Therefore,   "is  it 

really  safe/'  Fitzmaurice  asked,   "to  stake  everything  on  the 

capacity  of  Singapore  to  resist?".     And  he  added, 

the  argum  e  n  t     that  we  have  not  enough  ships 
to  station  in  the  Far  East  really  involved  as  a 
corollary  that  we  have  not  enough  ships  to  send 
there  if  emergency  arises,  and  this  involves  the 
further  corollary  that  we  cannot  really  defend 
the  Far  East  at  all,   insofar  as  its  defence 
depends  upon  capital  ships.     On  this  showing, 
the  construction  of  the  necessary  number  of 
vessels  would  become  an  imperative  necessity  if 
the  Far  East  is  to  be  defended. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  Admiralty  to  refute  this 
Foreign  Office  document.     In  doing  so,   it  made  clear  that  the 
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decision  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East,  long  accepted  as 
policy  was  not  as  irrevocable  as  it  seemed. 

The  C.N.S.,Sir  Roger  Backhouse,  made  some  comments  on 
the  thinking  of  Craigie.53    ^e  noted  that  the  policy  of  sending 
a  fleet  East  had  been  outlined  to  the  Dominion  Prime  Ministers 
by  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  on  May  26,  1937.     But  to  station  a  fleet 
in  the  Far  East  during  peacetime  was  something  else.    The  fleet 
just  was  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  send  any  units   east  of 
Suez. 54    Backhouse  also  stressed  the  importance  of  the  United 
States  as  a  potential  "friend",  and  he  hoped  that  the  Americans 
would  lend  to  the  British  support  of  their  fleet  by  its  presence 
in  the  Pacific. 

Presented  with  the  Fitzmaurice  memorandum,  Backhouse  told 
the  First  Lord,  Lord  Stanhope, ^5  that  it  was  indeed  most 
desirable  to  send  some  ships  to  the  Far  East,  but  the  Admiralty 
could  only  fully  man  eleven  of  their  capital  ships  now  in 
service,  and  he  added,  "I  have  no  use  for  Fitzmaurice ' s 
suggestion  to  send  out  the  five  Class  R's,  which  are  too  slow 
and  unsuitable  for  that  part  of  the  world". 

The  Fitzmaurice  memo  was  sent  on  to  the  Plans  Division 
who  also  thought  that  sending  the  R.  Class  ships  to  Singapore 
was  "unsound".     The  D.C.N.S. ,  Vice-Admiral  Andrew  Cunningham , ^6 
remarked  that  he  had  "often  felt  that  we  should  show  our  fleet 
more  often  than  we  have  done  in  recent  years",  but  one  crisis 
after  another  and  the  Admiralty's  large  capital  ship  recon- 
struction programme  had  left  nothing  to  spare  in  the  way  of 
capital  ships.     "We  are  hardly  beginning  as  yet  to  feel  the 
benefit  of  the  large  rearmament  programme  in  ships  of  other 
classes."     The  Admiralty,  however,  might  have  to  send  a  fleet 
East  should  the  Japanese  show  "signs  of  encroaching  on  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies". 
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"The  moral  to  be  dra\m  from  the  situation  we  now 
find  ourselves  in  is  that  our  foreign  policy  should 
be  largely  governed  by  the  strength  of  our  Navy. 
This  principle  was  completly  rejected  by  the  govern- 
ment in  1930  and  it  was  not  until  1936  or  1937  that 
it  was  fully  realized  again." 

Capt.  V.H.  Danckwerts the  Director  of  Plans, was 

asked  to  comment  on  the  Fitzmauric  memo.    He  had  few  doubts 
that  the  fleet  would  arrive  at  Singapore  in  time,  and  that 
the  base  would  hold  out.     He  also  noted  that  it  was  hoped  to 
place  a  capital  ship  in  the  Far  East  in  1942,  and  the  Austral- 
ians had  been  told  this  in  confidence.     But  it  was  at  present 
politically  unacceptable  to  split  the  fleet  between  East  and 
West.^S 

I-Thile  the  Admiralty  was  busy  working  on  the  final  draft 
to  be  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  ansx^7er  to  Fitzmaurice '  s 
memorandum,  W.   (Bill)  Cavendish-Bentinck ,  who  held  at  the  F.O. 
the  Middle  East  desk,  sent  the  Admiralty  his  own  account^^ 
This     told  a  desperate  story  of  what  might  happen  if  the  British 
fleet  left  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.^*^    Italy,  with  German 
help;  would  put  troops  into  Libya  and  all  would  be  lost;  in- 
cluding Iraq,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria.     "The  consequences 
outlined  above  on  our  strategical  position  might  be  more  dis- 
astrous for  the  Empire  as  a  whole     than  the  temporar}^  loss  by 
Australia  and  Nexv  Zealand  of  their  seaborne  trade ;  and  the 
risk'  to  those  Dominions  of  attack  by  Japan."" 


Going  through  the  documents  one  often  wondered  it 
the  Foreign  Office's  right  hand  was  aware  of  v:hat 
the  left  hand  was  doing.  Certainly  the  above  rnemo 
was  not  the  views  expressed  by  Halifax,  but  it  did 
represent  the  views  of  many  people  x«7ho  were  caught 
up  in  the  Suez  mystique. 
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The  Director  of  Plans,  now  somewhat  tired  of  Foreign 
Office  memos,  was  tart  in  reply. ^'^   "The  F.O.  always  treats 
France  as  having  great  military  consequence  against  Germany, 
but  entirely  discounts  anything  French  in  the  Mediterranean.  " 
Cavendish-Bentinck' s  tale  discounted  the  power  of  the  French 
fleet  to  contain  and  restrain  the  Italian  fleet  in  the  absence 
of  a  British  fleet  from  that  area.     It  was  all  very  well  for 
Cavendish-Bentinck  to  say  that  if  the  fleet  did  not  go  to 
Singapore,  it  would  fall;  and  that,  if  it  fell,  the  Eastern 
Empire  would  be  at  Japan's  mercy.     "It  would  then  seem  of 
little  use  to  hold  on  to  Egypt,  where  the  principal  reason 
for  our  presence  is  the  security  of  the  Suez  Canal. " 

The  C.N.S.  was  also  annoyed  about  the  F.O.'s  flow  of  paper, 

describing  this  last  one  as  yet  one  more  on  the  subject  of  whether 

the  fleet  should  remain  in  the  Mediterranean  or  go  to  the  Far  East: 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  at  the  present, 
the  British  Empire  is  not  strong  enough  to  fight 
the  Germans,  the  Italians,  and  the  Japanese  at  the 
same  time,  but  unfortunately  some  of  the  good  people 
who  write  essays  on  the  subject  seem  to  think  that  the 
Navy  can  carry  all  those  wars  on  its  back. 

But  he  also  believed  that  the  loss  of  Singapore,  although  it 

would  be  serious,   "would  not  necessarily  mean  the  loss  of  our 

Eastern  Empire  for  all  time";  whereas  the  loss  of  Egypt  and 

the  Suez  Canal  would  damage  British  prestige  in  Europe  and 

throughout  the  world. 

The  final  Admiralty  reply  was  a  toned-down  reflection 

of  the  more  adamant  views  that  had  been  expressed  internally 

by  members  of  the  Board,     that  it  might  be  necessary  to  send 

either  a  capital  ship  or  a  small  fast  battlecruiser  squadron 
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East  of  Suez,  to  protect  communications.    This  was  some\^7hat 
different  from  basing  the  main  fleet  at  Singapore,  but  it 
was  a  concept  that  helped  lay  the  foundation  for  the  dispatch 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Repulse  to  the  Far  East  two  years 
later . 

They  also  noted  that, 

It  might  come  about  in  the  future,  indeed  it  might 
already  be  true ,  that  the  maintenance  of  our 
Imperial  interests  demands  the  abandonment  of  the 
Mediterranean  as  the  price  of  reinforcing  our 
position  in  the  Far  East.     But  such  a  step  could 
only  be  decided  upon  by  the  Government  and  pre- 
sumably after  consultation  with  the  Dominions. 

Unless  the  Navy  is  maintained  at  a  strength  sufficient 
to  secure  our  position  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
which  are  vital  to  the  existence  of  the  Empire,  it 
is  impracticable  to  carry  out  our  chosen  policy  as 
and  when  we  wish.     But  while,  in  theory,  naval 
strength  must  be  based  upon  foreign  policy;  in 
practice    there  is  a  limit,  governed  by  money,  men 
and  material,  and  determined  by  the  Government  of 
the  day,  beyond  which  our  armaments  cannot  be 
advanced;  and  when  this  is  reached  the  tables  are 
turned,  and  foreign  policy  must  depend  upon  naval 
strength,  unless  risk  of  x^7ar ,  and  even  of  unsuccess- 
ful, war,  is  to  be  incurred. 

Surely  this  was  as  clear  an  exposition  of  the  relation- 
ship between  naval  strength  and  foreign  policy  .a^     one  would 
wish  to  see.     Unfortunately,  the  time  to  obtain  this  universal 
naval  strength  was  not    available.     The  demands  at  home  were 
becoming   too  pressing  and  too  immediate. 

It  was  becoming  apparent  that  the  overall  formulation  of 
British  Far  Eastern  naval  strategy  was  dependent  on  three 
major  and  fast-changing  considerations:     the  situation  in 
Europe     the  posture  of  the  United  States,  and  the  progress  in 
British  rearmament . This  latter  now  deserves  attention 
for  the  continual  pessimism  of  the  C.O.S.  concerning  British 
naval  s  t  rength ,       and  the  Cabinet's  fears  of  war  with  Germany 
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on  the  one  hand;  and  with  Japan  and/or  Italy  on  the  other, 
laid  bare  the  d«=-sperate  condition  of  the  Navy.     As  the 
Director  of  Plans  had  noted  in  1939,^5         must  be  pointed  out 
that  it  takes  longer  to  build  and  man  a  fleet  than  to  create  a 
potential  enemy" . 

The  crisis  in  central  Europe,  centring     on  Austria,  brought 
the  spectre  of  war  all  too  close.     With  war  or  peace  hanging  in 
the  balance,  Chamberlain  instructed  the  C.O.S.  to  report  on 
the  consequences  of  Britain  and  France  going  to  war  against 
Germany.     On  March  28,  1939,  they  presented  their  assessment^^- 
yet  another  litany  of  British  deficiencies. 

Chamberlain,  with  this  gloomy  C.O.S.  appreciation  before 
him,  tried  to  maneuver  Italy  away  from  Germany,  to  lessen  odds 
against  Britain  if  possible.     As  long  as  he  felt  there  was  a 
chance  to  "appease"  the  Italian  Fascists,  he  was  still  willing 
to  accept  the  order  of  defence  priorities  and  still  unwilling 
to  "interfere  with  normal  trade ".^^ 

Yet  the  demands  of  Imperial  defence  were  not  necessarily 
the  same  'for  fighting  a  war  in  Europe,  or  a  war  in  the  Atlantic. 
In  Europe,  the  key  was  seen  to  be  the  R.A.F.  by  the  politicians, 
while  the  Army  had  a  subservient  role.     The  Navy,  in  the  Atlanti 
battle;  would  only  need  a  force  capable  of  meeting  the  German 
Navy,  and  capable  also  of  keeping  home  waters  secure.     Yet  of 
all  the  services,  it  was  the  Navy  which  was  most  involved  with 
Imperial  defence  and  the  communications  of  Empire  East  of  Suez. 
Britain's  willingness  to  build  up  the  Royal  Navy  was  a  measure 
of  her  Imperial  commitment. 

In  early  1938,*^^  the  First  Lord  IXiff  Cooper,  arguing  for 
his  estimates,,  pointed  out  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Sir  John  Simon,   that  relations  with  Japan  had  deteriorated, 
which  might  compel  the  dispatch  of  the  fleet  to  the  Far  East. 
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In  such  conditions ,  Cooper  asked  that  the  expanded  naval 
programme  be  allovjed.     Simon  said  no:     the  problems  of  finance 
were  beyond  the  capacity  of  British  industry.     The  cost  of  fe70 
million  was  too  much.^^    Once  again,  the  mem.os  v/ent  back  and 
forth,  Cooper  striving  to  have  the  fleet  built  up  to  meet  its 
commitments j  Simon  just  as  tenaciously  refusing  to  agree  to 
anything  that  might  lead  to         "  financial  disorganization 
such  as  would  weaken  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  country". 

Much  of  the  problem  V7as  the  Government's  continued  un- 
willingness to  interfere  with  "normal  trade", ^1    So,  vjhile  the 
Japanese  marched,  and  the  Germans  took  Austria.  Britain  refused 
to  recognize  that  the  security  risks  abroad  were  far  greater 
than  the  financial  risks  at  home.     And  no  matter  how  the  First 
Lord  tried,  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  Simon  to  move  away 
from  the  "rations"  allocated  from  the  defence  budget  for  the 
Navy.     "He  (Simon)  felt  that  the  international  situation  did 
not  justify  any  additional  departure  from  the  scheme  in  force 
with  the  Navy".  ^2    Hankey  could  write  i''^  "i  have  always  felt 
the  gravest  misgivings  at  the  attempt  of  the  Treasury  last 
June  (1937)  to  reassert  full  financial  control  within  12  months 
of  making  a  start  in  the  real  rehabilitation  of  our  defences". 
The  "rationing"  system  was  the  product  of  the  legalistic  mind 
of  Inskip;  who  had  submitted  his  plan  to  the  Cabinet  in 
February  193^  J 

The  amount  to  be  allocated  to  all  three  services  was 
fel,570  million  over  a  five-year  period     1^37  to  19^'l.  The 
First  Lord  was  restive  about  the  rations  allocated  to  the  Na\y 
and  he  submitted  an  appeal  April  13,^5  additional  funds  to 

provide  weapons  for  the  fleet.     As  the  correspondence  grew, 
the  issue  became  not  just  one  oF  cash,  which  was  important 
enough:  but  of  the  role  of  the  Na\^y    in  British  strategic  plan- 
ning.    Once  that  had  been  determined,  the  Government  would 
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know   just  what  size  of  fleet  It  had  to  subsidize.  In 
a  closely-reasonac  memorandum,  the  Minister  for  Co-ordination 
of  Dafence^^  naturally  adhered  to  the  policy  of  the  rationing 
system.     The  question  then  was,  should  the  system  accommodate 
the  Navy's  demands?    The  Navy  wanted  a  "New  Standard  Fleet". 
This  was  to  provide  for  a  fleet  to  proceed  to  the  Far  East, 
and  to  have  sufficient  forces  remaining  at  home  to  control 
home  waters,  while  the  entire  Navy  was  to  be  redistributed 
if  a  two-ocean  war  occurred.     This  standard,  as  Inskip  pointed 
out,  had  never  been  accepted  by  the  Cabinet.     Now  the  time  had 
come  for  the  Cabinet  to  decide  just  what  size  and  what  kind  of 
fleet  it  wanted. 

Inskip  pointed  out  that  a  decision  was  immediately  re- 
quired, since  ships  take  years  to  build,  and  the  personnel 
to  man  them  required  almost  as  much  time  to  train.  More 
specifically,  he  stressed  that  if  the  D.R.C.  standard  was 
adopted,   "economies  would  have  to  be  made,  either  in  the  field 
of  defence,  or  in  the  social  services". 

As  far  as  Inskip  was  concerned,  the  Navy  had  to  trim  its 
sails .     Air  power  was  of  greater  importance  and  the  time  period 
in  which  Britain  had  to  get  ready  for  war  was  too  short  for  a 
large-scale  building  programme.     Inskip  did  not  believe  that 
Japan,   involved  in  China  as  she  was,  could  be  as  dangerous  as 
the  Admiralty  felt.     He  therefore  suggested  cutting  back  on 
aircraft  carriers.     They  were  expensive,  and  the  additional  cos 
of  the  necessary  aircraft  made  thorn  more  expensive  still. 
Capital  ships  were  to  be  reduced  in  numbers,  but  worst  of  all, 
for  the  long  term,  was  Inskip' s  suggestion  that  the  building 
of  light  vessels  be  cut  back. 

On  July  27,   193*^,   the  Cabinet,  after  reviewing  the  various 
reports  concerning  naval  strength,  decided  on  a  compromise, 


and  alloi'/ed  the  Navy  a  ration  of  fe410  millions  over  the  next 
three  years. In  fact,  a  decision  was  long  overdue,  for  it 
had  been  in  December  1937  that  Inskip  had  first  raised  the 
v7hole  question  concerning  the  strength  of  the  Fleet.  ^8 

In  early  February  1939,  the  C.N.S.  had  presented  to  the 
C.I,D.^°  a  dismal  picture  of  British  naval  strength,  including 
a  summary  of  the  production-delays  caused  by  shortages  of 
material  and  lack  of  industrial  capability.     Not  only  would 
the  fleet  be  insufficient  to  the  task  of  fighting  Germany  and 
Japan  (leaving  aside  Italy),  but,  as  Backhouse  pointed  out, 
the  Admiralty  had  always  said  that  they  needed  70  cruisers 
even  when  the  "only  attack  envisioned  was  from  the  Japanese 
Fleet" .     Now  there  was  an  even  more  desperate  shortage  of 
cruisers  as  well  as  smaller  ships  for  escort  duty. 

Yet  the  war  which  the  Admiralty  was  preparing  to  fight  might 
not  be  the  war  they  had  to  fight.     Initially,  the  Admiralty 
had  discounted  the  submarine.     Their  main  concern  was  German 
raiders  which,  slipping  out  into  the  Atlantic,  would  \^eak 
havoc  along  the  shipping  lanes.     Nevertheless,  the  Admiralty 
felt  that  coastal  convoys  would  be  required.     In  order  to  escort 
these  convoys  5  small  ships  would  be  needed.     In  addition, 
merchant  ships  must  continue  to  be  built,  and  this  would 
necessarily  affect  the  naval  building  program.     The  ravages 
made  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  due  to  the  depression  and  the 
run-do\7n  of  the  heavy  armaments  industry  were  now  making 
themselves  felt. 

Time  was  what  was  needed;   for  with  each  passing  day,,  the 
number  of  options  closed  off.     But  there  was  not  to  be  enough 
of  it    nor,   in  fact,  of  money  or  resources.     The  increased 
Navy  estimates  were  mainly  absorbed  by  higher  costs  and  the 
necessity  for  additional  shipborne  defence  systems. 
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The  crisis  generated  by  Munich  and  the  subsequent  German 
seizure  of  the  remainder  of  Czechoslovakia  led  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Naval  Emergency  Programme ,  or  the  building  up  to  the 
two-power  standard  fleet.^^ 

This  aspiration  of  building  a  two-power  Navy  however, 
was  not  to  be  realized.     At  the  meeting  of  the  C.I.D.  on  July 
6,  1939,  which  agreed  to  the  emergency  two-power  programme, 
the  First  Lord,  Earl  Stanhope,  stated  that  "at  the  present 
moment  we  could  not  build  even  two  ships  owing  to  a  shortage  of 
16"  gun  capacity" .     The  situation  was  becoming  desperate  due 
to  German  naval  construction  on  the  one  hand,  and  Japanese 
strength  on  the  other. ^ 2     jt  was  only  grudgingly  that  the 
Chancellor  accepted  the  new  financial  demands^^  of  the  increased 
building  programme. 

Faced  with  a  deteriorating  European  situation,  a  hostile 
Japan  in  the  Far  East,  the  British  Government  and  the  C.O.S. 
commenced  a  m.ore  positive  approach  to  the  French.     For  here  at 
least  was  one  nation  which  could  be  termed  an  ally,  and  whose 
naval  strength  would  be  badly  needed  should  war  commence  in 
two  oceans . 
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CHAPTER  VII 
FRIENDS,  FOES  AND  NAVAL  STRATEGY 

Since  January  1939,  the  CoO.S.  had  been  preparing  a 
European  appreciation  which  was  presented  to  the  Defence  Policy 
(Plans)  Sub-Cotnmittee  of  the  CdoD.  on  February  20.^  They 
defined  the  broad  strategic  problems  facing  the  British  Empire, 
and  noted  that  the  "geographical  combination  of  enemies" 
could  not  be  worse,  including,  as  it  did,  Germany,  Italy  and 
Japan . 

There  was  little  succor  to  be  ga5-ned  from  France,  who 
was  unprepared  for  war.    The  policy  which  therefore  commended 
itself  was  defensives  to  hold  off  the  enemy's  land  and  air 
forces,  while  the  allies  (France  and  Britain)  exerted  economic 
pressure o     In  the  Mediterranean,  the  Allies  could  hold  the 
Eastern  and  Western  ends,  while  Italy  would  control  the  centre. 
But  the  most  serious  consequences  would  arise  should  Japan  enter 
the  wars  and  on  this  subject,  the  CO.S,  were  as  pessimistic 
as  they  had  always  been. 

They  accepted  that  if  Japan  entered  the  war,  a  fleet 
would  have  to  be  sent  to  Singapore-    This  would  leave  only 
reduced  British  naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean.    The  result 
would  be  that  control  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  would  pass 
to  Italy.     The  pressure  that  could  be  brought  against  the 
Italians  would  come  from  the  French  Fleet  operating  in  the 
Western  Mediterranean. 

So,  the  first  notice  they  would  receive  that  a  war  had 
started  in  the  Far  East  would  come  with  a  Japanese  attack  on 
Hong  Kong.     This,  they  believed,  would  be  followed  by  an 
assault  on  Singapore.     The  Japanese  might  also  try  to  take 
North  Borneo,  to  gain  its  oil  resources  and  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  Singapore.     However,  in  their  final  analysis,  the  C.O.S. 
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reverted  back  to  the  basic  British  strategic  assessment  concern- 
ing a  war  in  the  Far  Easts     it  was  unlikely  that  Japan  would 
conduct  the  large-scale  operations  described,  since  they  could 
never  be  sure  when  the  Royal  Navy  would  arrive  to  sever  her 
communications ,    They  also  agreed  that  Japan  would  have  five 
Divisions'"  available  for  overseas  operations,  but  that  they 
could  not  transport  this  size  of  force  due  to  a  lack  of  shipping 

They  were  equally  optimistic  concerning  a  Japanese  assault 
on  North  Borneo.     In  such  an  event,  the  Japanese  would  come 
within  range  of  British  air  forces  stationed  on  Singapore.  In 
addition,  the  Japanese  would  have  to  maintain  a  considerable 
naval  force  in  the  South  China  Seas,  far  from  their  home  bases. 
Once  the  Royal  Navy  had'  arrived  at  Singapore ,  the  British  would 
have  the  advantage  of  a  base  close  at  hand,  and  could  engage  the 
Japanese  forces  under  favourable  conditions. 

The  CcO.So  concluded  that  because  of  Imperial  commitment 
a  fleet  would  have  to  be  sent  to  the  Far  East.    Once  it 
had  arrived,  the  danger  would  be  alleviated  and  the  vital  sea 
route  to  Egypt  and  the  Middle  East  from  the  Pacific  would  be 
made  secure 


*        In  fact,  in  1941-1942,  the  Japanese  employed  8  Divisions. 

(Malayan  Guards  and  18th  Division;  Hong  Kong:  38th  Division 
which  was  shifted  to  N.E.  Is.;  Philippines:  16th  and  48th 
Divisions;  Burma:  33rd  and  55th  Divisions;  and  N.E.  Is., 
2nd,  38th,  48th  and  one  Inf.  Bde.  Gp.) 

It  was  just  as  vital  to  keep  the  Eastern  Route  open 
running  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Middle  East  as  it 
was  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Suez,  for  most  of  the 
men  and  material  for  the  Defence  of  the  Middle  East, 
including  oil,  would  arrive  from  that  direction. 


This  C.O.S,  report  was  more  optimistic  than  many  they  had 
made  before.     Certainly  the  CoNoSo  and  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  had  questioned  the  wisdom  of  sending  a  fleet  to  the 
Far  East.    Regardless  of  promises  made  to  the  Dominions,  they 
did  not  agree  that  to  abandon  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Italians 
in  order  to  dispatch  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East  was  sound  strategy. 2 
The  Admiralty's  views  emerged  again  when  the  above  C.O.S.  report 
was  discussed  at  the  348th  meeting  of  the  G.IoD.  on  February  24, 
1939.^    The  First  Lord  expressed  his  dismay  at  the  idea  of  the 
Mediterranean  being  denuded  of  ships  in  the  event  Japan  entered 
the  war.    While  admitting  that  the  British  Government  had  given 
assurances  to  the  Dominions  that  a  fleet  would  be  sent,  he 
felt  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  send  perhaps  one  or  two 
capital  ships  to  Singapore  which  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
Japanese  plans  of  aggression,  particularly  if  the  U.S.N,  was  in 
the  Pacific.     Chamberlain  tended  to  agree.    He  noted  that  the 
promises  made  to  the  Dominions  at  the  Imperial  Conference  in 
1937  concerning  the  dispatch  of  the  fleet  had  contained  as  escape 
clauses     that  the  strength  of  the  fleet  to  be  sent       '!  must 
depend  upon  our  resources  and  the  state  of  the  war  in  the  European 
theatre".     Chamberlain  shrewdly  pointed  out  that  this  phrase 
"appeared  to  condition  the  unqualified  and  categorical  'promise' 
made  at  the  time". 

Should  the  Dominions  now  be  informed  of  the  position?  Some 
members  of  the  C.I.D.  thought  that  if  the  Dominions  were  made 
aware  of  British  vacillations  concerning  the  dispatch  of  a 
fleet  to  the  Far  East,  there  would  be  serious  repercussions  on 
local  public  opinion.     Chatfield,  jiow  Minister  for  Co-ordination 
of  Defence,  firmly  declared  that  it  would  be  far  better  to 
sacrifice  the  Mediterranean  and  Middle  East  than  to  allow  Japan 
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to  gain  unchallenged  control  of  sea-communications  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Pacific.     Contrary  to  what  the  Admiralty  maintained, 
Chatfield  was  convinced  that  seven  or  eight  capital  ships  could 
be  sent  to  the  East  and  the  British  "could  trust  to  oiir  superior 
efficiency  to  hold  the  position  and  contain  the  Japanese  Fleet": 
in  the  same  way  as  the  vastly- inferior  German  Fleet  had  contained 
the  Grand  Fleet  for  four  years  during  World  War  I.  Considering 
the  contentious  nature  of  the  subject  of  the  promise  made  to 
the  Dominions?  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  meeting  broke  up 
having  decided  only  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  a  defen- 
sive posture  should  be  adopted,  but  that  the  Italian  Fleet  should 
be  reduced  in  strength  as  soon  as  possible  after  hostilities 
commenced.    The  C.I.D,  also  agreed  to  set  up  a  new  sub-committee, 
to  be  called  the  Strategical  Appreciation  Sub -Committee ,  which 
was  to  examine  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  European  Appreciation,  and  to 
suggest  orders  of  priority  for  those  recommendations  which  in- 
volved expenditure  on  armaments  outside  of  the  already  approved 
programmes  =  * 

Chat fie  Id^  might  place  great  faith  in  superior  efficiency 
of  the  R«No ,  but  this  was  not  shared  by  the  Australian  C.O.S, 
Moreover,  the  question  of  what  size  and  what  kind  of  fleet  would 
or  might  be  sent  East  had  always  been  an  open  one.5    From  the 
beginning,  the  Admiralty  wavered  between  sending  the  Main  Fleet 
or  sending  a  small,  fast,  balanced  force  of  two  to  four  capital 
ships.     These  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  Japanese  and  protect 
communications  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  would  not  challenge  the 

*        The  Committee  consisted  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 

War,   (Hore-Belisha) ,  Chancellor    of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
(W.S.  Morrison),  the  C.I.G.S.   (Lord  Gort) ,  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  (Stanhope),  First  Sea  Lord  (Backhouse), 
Secretary  of  State  for  Air  (Kingsley  Wood),  C.A.S. 
(Cyril  Newall),  and  the  Minister  for  Co-ordination  of 
Defence  (Lord  Chatfield),  who  was  the  Chairman. 
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Japanese  in  the  China  Seas.    The  First  Sea  Lord,  Sir  Roger 
Backhouse,  came  back  to  this  concept.^    Looking  at  the  niomber 
of  ships  available,  he  felt  that  four  or  five  capital  ships 
could  safeguard  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  could  act  as  a  deterrent 
if  they  were  all  fast  ships o     Backhouse  also  raised  the  point 
that  France  might  not  be  too  pleased  if  the  British  denuded 
the  Mediterranean  of  ships  to  send  them  to  the  Far  East. 
As  it  transpired,  Backhouse's  concept  was  adopted  after  the 
Japanese  had  struck  in  1941 o 

There  now  began  an  interdepartmental  debate  concerning 
the  dispatch  of  the  Fleet  to  the  Far  East  that  occupied  a 
great  deal  of  the  time  of  the  GoI.D.,  the  Strategic  Sub- 
Committee  and  the  D,P.(P)  GoiHEittee. 

In  early  March, ^  the  Strategica.1  Appreciation  Sub- 
Committee  met  to  discuss  the  "European  Appreciation"  of  the 
C.O.S.     Backhouse  pointed  out  the  shortage  of  capital  ships 
to  meet  all  commitments  in  a  war  against  the  three  Axis 
powers.     He  asked  what  orders  should  be  given  to  the  C-in-C 
Eastern  Fleet  if  the  Japanese  moved  south  in  force,  and  he 
had  but  five  or  six  ships  at  Singapore.    That  was  not  answered, 
though  Chatfield  wondered  if  British  public  opinion  would 
tolerate  the  fall  of  Hong  Kong,  and  the  loss  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,     Stanhope  said  he  felt  the  C.O.S,  did  not  take 
enough  cognisance  of  the  presence  of  the  U.S.N,  on  the  Japanese 
flank.     As  long  as  the  American  Fleet  was  in  the  Pacific, 
Japan  was  unlikely  to  move  very  far.     If  the  R.N.  kept  three 
fast  capital  ships  in  the  Mediterranean,  they  could  move  East 
if  required.     As  for  the  commitment  to  the  Dominions  to  send 
a  fleet  to  Singapore,  Stanhope  noted  "we  had  not  said  when 
the  fleet  would  sail". 
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Backhouse  took  up  his  previous  position:     the  French 
might  not  agree  to  the  Royal  Navy  being  sent  to  the  Far  East  He 
suggested  that  the  French  not  be  told  of  the  British  plans 
regarding  the  deployment  of  British  naval  forces  East  of  Suez, 
It  was  likely  that  in  any  event    the  Cabinet  might  not  sanc- 
tion the  dispatch  of  the  fleet  to   Singapore,  for  such  a  move 
might  jeopardize  the  chances  of  a  successful  conclusion  to 
the  war  in  Europe;  and  if  the  war  were  lost  in  Europe,  "it 
would  be  lost  everywhere". 

This  was  sound  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  First  Sea  Lord. 
Yet  an  examination  of  the  tone  of  the  meeting  also  suggests 
adherence  to  traditional  British  Eastern  policy-propping  up 
of  Turkey  J  support  of  Greece  and  maintenance  of  the  loyal  ty 
of  the  Arabs o     It  appears  that  policies  once  adopted  are  pur- 
sued relentlessly  and  generate  their  own  perpetuation.  Policy- 
makers seem  more  at  home  in  dealing  with  traditional  situations 
which  they  know  and  which  have  historical  foundations.  They 
are  not  so  comfortable  in  coping  with  new  situations,  such  as 
the  naval  defence  in  the  Far  East  or  fighting  a  two-ocean  war, 
where  there  was  no  history  or  continuity  of  policy. 

The  Committee  met  again  March  13.8    Chatfield  told  his 
colleagues  that  the  Acting  High  Commissioner  for  Australia 
had  an  inkling  that  Britain  was  weakening  in  her  commitment 
to  send  a  fleet  to  Singapore.     He  also  noted  that  the  C.O.S. 
had  maintained  that  Britain  could  not  undertake  a  war  against 
Germany,  Italy  and  Japan  simultaneously;  but  at  the  same  time, 
it  would  be  far  better  to  lose  the  Far  Eastern  Empire  by  fight- 
ing than  by  default.     In  the  first  case,  Chatfield  felt  "it 
would  be  a  disgrace".     Backhouse  stated  that  two  capital  ships 
would  be  sufficient  to  safeguard  communications  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  but  unfortunately  they  were  not  available  at  present. 
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He  believed,  and  the  C.I.G.S.  Lord  Gort  agreed  with  him, 
"that  the  Japanese  were  a  very  cautious  race.    They  might  go 
for  Hong  Kong,  but  they  would  not  embark  on  expeditions 
further  afield  until  they  v/ere  absolutely  certain  of  their 
position".    This  was  hedging 5  and  it  was  W.S.  Morrison  who 
reminded  the  meeting  of  the  promise  made  in  1937,  that  no 
commitments  in  the  Mediterranean  would  stop  the  Fleet  from 
moving  East. 

Chat fie Id  added  that  the  Dominions  had  agreed  to  co-operate 
with  the  ReN.  in  war,  and  there  was  "a  further  factor  which 
they  (the  Admiralty)  had  in  their  minds:      that  if  we  did  not 
show  willingness  to  look  after  our  Dominions,  they  might  con" 
sider  whether  it  would  be  advantageous  for  them  to  look  to 
America  for  assistance".    But  there  were  grave  implications 
for  the  three  services o     If  Britain  were  fighting  for  her 
life  in  Europe,  "she  should  have  to  sing  a  minor  tune  in  the 
Far  East  and  try  to  prevent  the  Japanese  coming  in  against  us". 
But  if  they  did,  what  would  Britain  do?    The  answer  was  diffi- 
cult.,    Stanhope,  as  before,  had  his  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  the 
Middle  East,  a  view  shared  by  Backhouse,     Help  from  France  was 
not  seen  as  forthcoming,     Gort  felt  that  it  was  better  to  have 
a  fleet  arrive  after  the  outbreak  of  war  than  to  put  two 
capital  ships  in  the  Far  East  at  that  moment.     The  only  definite 
conclusion  the  Committee  could  come  to  was  that  the  Admiralty 
was  to  draw  up  yet  another  appreciation  of  the  situation  in 
respect  to  the  Far  East  problem! 

On  April  5,  as  instructed,  the  D.C.N.S.,  Rear-Admiral 
Andrew  Cunningham  submitted  the  Admiralty's  views  regarding 
the  dispatch  of  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East.^ 
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It  must  be  pointed  out"  Cunningham  wrote, 

"that  the  CoO.S,  have  repeatedly  stated  that  ...  our 
present  and  potential  naval  strength  is  insufficient, 
and  indeed  is  not  designed  to  engage  three  naval  powers 
...  without  grave  risk.     Secondly,  the  number  of 
capital  ships  that  the  R.Nc  has  available  is  at  its 
lowest  ebb.     Of  the  Navy's  15  heavy  ships,  4  are  under 
construction,"  Hood  is  in  dock  on  six  weeks'  notice 
Revenge  is  on  three  months'  notice  until  May  1, 
1939.    The  ships  available  for  war  service  have  been 
reduced  to  ten,  of  which  six  were  in  home  waters  and 
four  in  the  Mediterranean.. 

In  the  event  of  war  in  Europe,  certain  cruisers  were 
to  be  retained  on  the  China  Station  and  in  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  waters,  while  RoA„F,  and  Army  forces  were  to  be 
reinforced  at  Singapre,  to  make  it  clear  to  Japan  that  Britain 
had  no  intention  of  abandoning  her  position  in  the  Far  East. 

The  number  of  capital  ships  that  could  be  spared  for  the 
Far  East  was  uncertain.    Whether  or  not  a  capital  ship-force 
would  have  to  be  sent,  was  not  open  to  question.  However, 
whether  this  should  be  done  by  sacrificing  British  interests 
in  the  Mediterranean  was  a  question  which  would  only  be 
decided  at  the  time,     Cunningham  assumed  that  Japan  might 
intervene  to  help  relieve  the  pressure  that  the  Allies  were 
exerting  on  Italy  and  Germany.     It  was  possible  under  these 
conditions  that  if  the  departure  of  the  fleet  could  be  delayed 


It  is  perhaps  worth  recalling  once  again,  the 
continual  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  Admir- 
alty's plans  to  modernize  the  Fleet  in  the  mid- 
1930'  s.     Now  with  war  approaching,  the  ships  were 
taken  in  hand,  but  it  was  too  late,  for  there  was 
never  enough  time  to  modernize  most  of  the  R  Class 
ships . 
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until  one  of  the  enemy  powers  could  be  eliminated,  then  it 
would  put  the  Admiralty  in  a  position  to  deal  with  Japan  in 
due  course.     Cunningham    stressed'    that  the  British 
should  not' be  taken  in  by  Japanese  ^'threats  and  feints 
designed  to  draw  off  our  main  forces"  to  the  East  without 
actually  going  to  war.     Equally  important  was  the  political 
consequences  of  giving  up  the  Mediterranean,  which  would 
undermine  British  relations  with  Turkey,  Greece  and  the  Arab 
world. 

As  for  the  United  States ,  her  attitude  to  a  declaration 
of  war  by  Japan  would  also  exercise  a  profound  effect.  The 
movement  of  the  UoSoN»  to  Pearl  Harbor  might  equally  restrict 
Japanese  strategy  and  allow  the  British  to  delay  the  dispatch 
of  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East.     It  was  a  hope  that  was  to  emerge 
again  in  1940. 

The  Admiralty  could  provide  few  definite  answers  for 
the  S.A.C,    The  variables  were  too  numerous  and  couH  not  be 
accurately  assessed.     It  was  impossible  for  the  Admiralty, 
with  just  cause?  to  state  just  how  soon  after  Japan  came  into 
the  warp  a  fleet  could  be  sent  to  the  Far  East.     Nor  was  it 
possible  to  lay  down  precisely  just  what  size  of  fleet  would 
be  sent 5  and  its  composition. 

The  naval  appreciation  was  discussed  at  various  meetings 
of  the  S.A.C.-^-^    And,  as  before,  the  sometimes  tedious  argu- 
ments continued  concerning  the  relative  importance  of  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Far  East.     In  all  the  arguments  and  dis- 
cussions, the  American  factor  kept  gaining  in  importance . ^2 
There  was  consensus  that  much  would  depend  on  the  American 
attitude  towards  Japan,  and  the  presence  of  the  U.S.N,  in 
the  Pacific,  which  would  give  the  Japanese  second  thoughts 
about  entering  the  war.     The  S.A.C.  believed  that  as  long  as 
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the  Americans  demonstrated  a  tough  attitude  to  the  Japanese, 
they  would  not  move  South,     The  best  situation,  the  S.A.C. 
agreed,  would  be  that  the  United  States  would  join  the  Allies 
against  Japan  once  war  started  and  would  take  part  in  joint 
naval  operations.     Still,  as  they  noted,  Japan's  actions  would 
be  predicated  on  the  outcome  of  the  war  in  Europe.     If  the 
Allies  were  containing  the  Germans,  the  Japanese  would  hesitate 
If  the  Allies  were  hard  pressed,  Japan  might  well  seize  her 
chance  and  enter  the  war» 

It  is  now  necessary  to  leave  the  meetings  of  the  various 
committees  and  turn  to  the  vexing  problem  that  faced  the 
British  when  they  came  to  deal  with  the  Dominions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  French  on  the  other. 

During  1938,  the  Admiralty,  the  C.OoS.  and  the  J.P.S.C. 
had  all  been  advising  the  Pacific  Dominions  concerning  naval 
CO -operation «     In  addition,  the  Admiralty  and  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  Naval  Boards  had  agreed  on  the  disposition  of 
naval  forces  in  the  event  of  a  Far  Eastern  war.^^ 

At  a  higher  level,  the  signs  of  doubt  were  starting  to 
emerge.     On  March  8,  1938,  Chamberlain,-^'^  when  addressing  the 
Commons ,  suggested  that  British  defence  priorities  were  such 
as  to  place  the  protection  of  her  overseas  possession  in  third 
place.     Two  days  later,  J.  A.  Lyons,  the  Australian  Prime 
Minister,  cabled  Chamberlain  demanding  clarification,  as 
Chamberlain's  speech  had  caused  "misgivings  in  the  minds  of 
the  Australian  people"  and  was  to  be  questioned  in  the  Austral- 
ian Parliament . 

In  replying  to  Lyons ,  Chamberlain  equated  protection  of 
the  trade  routes  with  the  vital  necessity  of  holding  strategic 
bases,  which  "must  be  rendered  secure";  and  Singapore,  "as 
the  pivotal  point  of  the  whole  system  of  naval  defence  of  the 
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Empire  east  of  Suez  . o .  continues  to  receive  high  priority  . . . 

The  idea  that  in  the  event  of  war  we  may  not  be  able  to  defend 

our  overseas  possessions,  is  entirely  false  ...  we  are  in  fact 

in  a  better  position  in  this  respect  than  we  were  three  years 
ago. "16 

The  position  was  indeed  better,  but  not  good.    The  grow- 
ing European  tension  had  also  led  the  New  Zealand  Government 
to  ask  the  British  just  how  far  the  pledge  given  in  1937  now 
held  goodc     On  August  4,  the  New  Zealand  Government  were 
informed  that  it  was  not  justified  in  assuming  that  the  R.N. 
would  go  to  Singapore  "in  sufficient  strength  to  serve  a.s  a 
strong  deterrent  against  any  threat  to  Commonwealth  interests" . 
This  was  harsh  news  indeed.     It  appeared  that  the  pledge  was 
becoming  qualified  out  of  existence. 

However ,  the  J . P . S . C , ,  with  the  authority  of  the  G . 0 , S . , 

reversed  the  tone  of  the  August  telegram  to  New  Zealand 
repeating  what  had  been  stated  in  1937,  that  in  a  war  with 

France  as  an  ally  against  the  3  Axis  powers,;     '".'Wie  security 

of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  security  of  Singapore  would  be 

the  keystones  on  which  the  survival  of  the  British  Commonwealth 

of  Nations  would  depend."    To  ensure  the  security  of  Singapore 

a  fleet  would  be  sent  east  of  SueZy  while  France  took  on  the 

problem  of  the  Italian  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.     As  long 

as  Britain  could  hold  Egypt  and  thus  the  Suez  Canal,  it  would 

be  possible  to  reinforce  the  Middle  East  by  sea.    The  Red  Sea 

and  the  Indian  Ocean  would  be  protected  by  the  Far  East  Fleet. 

In  regard  to  an  attack  on  New  Zealand,  the  J.P.S.C.  already 

repeated  what  had  been  said.     Japan  knew  that,  as  long  as  the 

British  Fleet  remained  in  being,  she  must  not  disperse  her 

main  naval  forces  in  case  the  British  Fleet  arrived  at  Sins- 

apore.     Japan  would  also  have  to  take  account  of  the  attitude 
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of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States.     Once  the  British 
Fleet  arrived  her  communications  would  be  easily  interrupted. 
"In  fact,  the  Japanese  would  then  find  very  great  difficulty 
in  maintaining  their  position         and  the  threat  to  New  Zealand 
would  fade". 

According  to  the  J.P.S.Cj  no  change  "has  occurred  to 
affect  the  considerations  which  governed  the  undertaking  given 
at  the  Imperial  Conference  in  1937  s.  that  in  the  event  of  war 
with  Japan,  we  should  send  a  fleet  to  Eastern  waters  irrespec- 
tive of  the  situation  elsewhere". 

In  these  circumstances  j  New  Zea^land  should  maintain  her 
traditional  policy  of  providing  for  naval  forces  to  co-operate 
with  the  R.No     That  was  the  most  effective  measure  she  could 
take  for  her  own  security,  since  the  defeat  of  the  United 
Kingdom  would  lead  to  the  breakup  of  the  British  Empire. 

Unfortunately,  through  what  Col.  Hastings  Ismay,  the 
Secretary  of  the  C.I,D.,  referred  to  as  a  "complete  misunder- 
standing, and  gross  stupidity",  a  cop}'-  of  the  minutes  of  the 
348th  meeting  of  the  C.I. D.  which  had  discussed  paper  D.P.(P) 
44,  and  had  cast  doubt  on  the  automatic  dispatch  of  the  fleet, 
had  been  sent  to  the  Australian  Liaison  Officer  at  the  Cabinet 
Office,  and  then  forwarded  to  the  Acting  High  Commissioner, 
Mr,  Duncan.     Duncan  immediate ly^^  arranged  to  see  Ismay  to 
discuss  the  paper.     Ismay,  himself,  says  he  was  in  a  very 
"unexpected  situation",  for  he  took  it  for  granted"that  no 
Australian  had  any  reason  to  think  that  the  question  of  the 
dispatch  of  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East  was  even  under  consider- 
ation" . 

Ismay,  with  diplomatic  finesse,  told  Duncan  that  the 
observations  made  at  the  C.I.D.  meeting  had  been  "in  the  nature 
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not  of  fixed  conclusions,  but  of  tentative  opinions",  and 
that  the  true  policy  was  that  which  had  been  communicated  to 
the  New  Zealand  Government,  stressing  that  "no  change  had 
occurred  to  affect  the  considerations  which  governed  the 
undertaking  given  at  the  Imperial  Conference  in  1937 , "  He 
also  told  Duncan  that  the  S.AoC.  had  been  set  up  to  examine 
Paper  D.P.   (P)  44  of  February  20  in  more  detail,  and  that 
the  Admiralty  had  been  asked  to  prepare  a  memorandum  on  the 
size  of  the  fleet  that  could  be  sent  to  the  Far  East  if 
Britain  was  fighting  the  three  Axis  Powers,     According  to 
Israay,  Duncan  appeared  satisfied  with  the  explanation  given. 
Ismay  also  told  him  that  he,  Duncan,  could  not  understand 
what  had  happened  at  the  G.I.Do  meeting  since  he  had  not  read 
the  contents  of  the  D.P.   (P)  44  paper,  which  had  not  been 
circulated  to  the  Dominions 

It  was  obvious  that  neither  Australia  nor  New  Zealand 
were  now  as  certain  of  British  commitments  in  the  Far  East 
as  they  had  been  previously.    Debate  went  on  in  both  countries 
concerning  the  validity  of  British  promises ,  for  hinging  upon 
it  was  the  implication  that  Australia  should  not  send  an  exped 
itionary  force  overseas  to  help  Britain,  but  should  keep  her 
forces  at  home  for  local  defence. ^0 

On  March  19,  1939,  Lyons  cabled  Chamberlain  that  as 

Australia  was  willing  to  dispatch  the  A. I.E.  abroad, 

he  would  appreciate,  for  the  information  of  the 
present  Government,  whether  assurance  can  be 
given  that  Australia  is  entitled  to  assume  that 
in  the  event  of  war  with  Japan,  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  would  send  a  fleet  to  Singapore 
within  appropriate  time,  capable  of  containing 
the  Japanese  Fleet  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  prevent 
a  major  act  of  aggression  against  Australia. 

Chamberlain,  in  order  to  calm  these  Australian 
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apprehensions,  replied  on  March  20. 

In  the  event  of  war  with  Germany  and  Italy, 
should  Japan  join  in  against  us,  it  would  still 
be  His  Majesty's  Government's  full  intention  to 
dispatch  a  fleet  to  Singapore.     If  we  were 
fighting  against  such  a  combination  never  en- 
visaged in  our  earlier  plans,  the  size  of  that 
fleet  would  necessarily  be  dependent  on  (a) 
the  moment  when  Japan  entered  the  war ,  and 
(b)  what  losses,  if  any,  our  opponents  or 
ourselves  had  previously  sustained. 

It  would  however ,  be  our  intention  to  achieve 
three  main  objectives? 

1)  The  prevention  of  any  major  operation 
against  Australia,  New  Zealand  or  India. 

2)  To  keep  open  our  sea  communications. 

3)  To  prevent  the  fall  of  Singapore.  22 

Chamberlain  concluded  in  hoping  that  this  would  be 
assurance  enough  to  provide  the  basis  for  Australian  defence 
policyc 

Certainly  the  Australians  were  not  told  of  Halifax's 

talks  with  the  American  Ambassador,  Joseph  M.  Kennedy,  two 

days  after  Chamberlain's  cable  had  been  sent.     Halifax  asked 

for  the  U.S.N,  to  remain  in  the  Pacific.     Nor  were  they  ever 

to  see  this  note  from  Backhouse  to  Ismay.23 

"He.o.  is  getting  somewhat  tired  of  this  particular 
question  about  Australian  defences.     (The  C.N.S.) 
finds  that  everyone  has  views  on  this  subject,  with 
not  all  of  which  he  agrees...   .     He  is  afraid,  however, 
that  we  cannot  do  anything  in  1939  substantially  to 
improve  our  present  position." 

Shortly  after  Chamberlain's  cable  to  Lyons,  the  AistralEin  S. 
Commissioner,  Stirling,  sought  clarification.     It  was  arranged 
that  he  meet  with  the  First  Lord  and  D.C.N. S.   to  discuss  the 
matter.  "^"^    The  principles  that  they  outlined  to  Stirling  were 
transmitted  in  a  memorandum  which  largely  repeated  Chamberlain's 
cable  to  Lyons,  with  some  embellishments.     The  document  repeated 
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once  again  that  Australia  had  only  to  fear  small  raids  from 
the  Japanese.     Due  to  the  distance  from  Japan,  the  necessity 
of  unlimited  time  to  mount  a  major  assault,  and  the  fact  that 
a  major  attack  would  require  great  preparation,  Britain 
would  have  forewarning  and  thus  be  able  to  dispatch  the  fleet 
to  the  Far  East.     Such  a  fleet  based  on  Singapore  would  make 
it  improbable  that  the  "Japanese  would  ever  embark  on  such  an 
operation".    The  Australians  were  told  that  it  was  the 
Admiralty's  full  intention  to  dispatch  a  fleet  to  the  Far 
East  of  sufficient  strength  to  make  the  launching  of  any 
Japanese  expedition  a  precarious  operation. 

These  cables  j  conversations  and  memoranda  sent  to  or 
given  to  the  Pacific  Dominions  show  that  the  commitment  to 
send  the  fleet  to  the  Far  East  had  been  altered  almost  beyond 
recognition.,    The  evidence  is  also  clear  that  the  Dominions 
were  not  kept  fully  infonned  of  the  twists  and  turns  of  British 
Far  Eastern  naval  policyo 

While  the  British  themselves  were  worrying  over  their 
Far  Eastern  naval  policy,  they  had  also  to  take  into  account 
French  views  about  the  future. 

On  February  8,  1939,  the  Cabinet  had  agreed  that^S  staff 
conversations  should  be  held  with  the  French. 

The  C.OoS.  therefore  prepared  a  lengthy  report  for  these 
conversations,  entitled  "British  Strategical  Memorandum"  . 26 
This  followed  closely  their  previous  European  Appreciation. 
They  reiterated  the  Far  Eastern  problem  for  the  benefit  of 
the  French,  including  the  1937  promise  to  the  Dominions.  They 
also  confirmed  that  a  British  fleet  would  be  sent  to  the  Far 
East  if  Japan  entered  the  war.     In  such  circumstances,  only 
light  naval  forces  would  remain  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Providing  the  French  with  the  British  Strategic  Memorandum 
naturally  presented  some  difficulties.    The  J.P.S.C.  feared-'^ 
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that  not  to  give  the  French  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  would 
start  off  conversations  in  the  wrong  atmosphere.    They  also 
recommended  that  the  conversations  should  not  deal  with  the 
Japanese  threat,  except  in  the  most  general  terms.  The 
problem  of  Japan's  intervention  could  be  discussed  at  a  later 
date . 

The  conversations  with  the  French  took  place  in  two 
stages.     The  second  round  started  on  March  29,  1939.^8  After 
much  discussion  on  the  number  of  capital  ships  available  to 
the  Royal  Navy  during  the  years  1932-1942,  the  British  Dele- 
gation was  instructed  that,  in  the  event  of  Japan's  entering 
the  war,  the  British  Government  would  send  a  fleet  to  the 
Far  East.     The  first  problem  about  this  concerned  operations 
against  the  Italians  in  the  Mediterranean.     Should  they  go 
well,  it  was  likely  that  these  might  be  kept  up  until  the 
Italian  Navy  was  knocked  out  of  the  war.     The  second  problem 
was  the  impact  on  Greece,  Turkey  and  Egypt,  when  the  British 
fleet  left  the  Mediterranean,    There  was  also  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  to  be  considered,  including  the  location  of 
the  U.SoN.,  and  the  possibility  of  active  American  assistance. 
The  best  outcome  would  be  that  the  Italian  Navy  was  seriously 
damaged,  for  this  would  allow  the  British  Mediterranean  fleet 
to  go  easto     If  the  German  Navy  were  to  also  suffer  heavy 
losses,  then  units  from  the  Home  Fleet  could  be  sent  to 
Singapore.     But,  if  neither  of  the  Axis  powers  had  suffered 
naval  losses,  the  eastern  Mediterranean  or  the  Far  East  would 
have  to  be  abandoned  to  the  enemy.     It  would  be  up  to  the 
British  Government  of  the  day     to  decide  on  the  redistribution 
of  naval  forces  to  meet  the  situation. 

The  conversations  closed  on  May  4,  1939.    The  two  dele- 
gations signed  a  series  of  conclusions . 29    One  referred  to 
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Japanese  intervention,  repeated  the  instructions  of  the  British 
delegation,  and  noted  again  that  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war  would  be  "of  vital  importance".     If  the  Americans 
did  not  take  action,  then  every  effort  should  be  made  to  reach 
an  understanding  with  them  that  the  U.S.N,  be  dispatched  to 
the  Western  Pacific  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe »  whether 
or  not  Japan  had  come  into  the  conflict.     It  was  also  agreed 
that  the  security  of  the  Dutch  Indies  and  of  Siam  was  of  vital 
importance,  and  that  their  xieutralit}?'  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  Allies. 

The  French  recognized  the  importance  of  Singapore  to 
Allied  naval  strategy  in  the  Far  East,     They  accepted  that  the 
base  could  not  hold  out  indefinitely,  and  therefore  at  some 
stage,  naval  reinforcements  must  be  sent  to  it.     But  because 
of  the  many  incalculable  factors,  it  was  impossible  to  say 
when  the  reinforcements  would  be  sent  after  Japan  entered  the 
war,  and  in  what  strength.     It  was  also  agreed  tha.t  if  the 
Allies  were  defeated  in  the  West,  then  collapse  in  the  Far  East 
would  automatically  follow.     It  was  thus  a  question  of  balanc- 
ing risks s     the  issue  could  not  be  decided  in  advance.    But  the 
weakening  of  the  British  eastern  Mediterranean  fleet  could  not 
lightly  be  undertaken: 

It  must  be  for  His  Majesty's  Government  to  decide, 
in  consultation  with  the  French  Government  at  the 
time,  on  the  redistribution  of  British  Naval  Forces 
to  meet  the  situation  with  which  the  Allies  are 
faced.     Meanwhile,  plans  for  Anglo-French  co-oper- 
ation must  provide  for  a  number  of  possible  situa- 
tions, including  the  two  extremes:     the  practical 
abandonment  temporarily  of  naval  control  in  the 
Far  East,  or  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

This  Anglo-French  accord  gave  the  death-blovs?  to  the  one- 
time "Fleet  East  of  Suez  Commitment".     Lord  Zetland,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  had  already  realized  this  when 
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he  read  the  message  which  was  to  be  sent  to  the  French  to 
"quieten  their  apprehensions"  about  British  plans  to  send  a 
fleet  to  the  Far  East.     He  had  always  "understood  that  the 
dispatch  of  this  fleet  was  one  of  the  fundamental  factors  in 
our  defence  policy,  and  I  need  hardly  stress  how  gravely 
disturbed  I  should  be  to  find  that  it  was  no  longer  intended 
to  put  it  into  effect". 30 

Zetland  was  pacified  when  he  saw  a  copy  of  Chamberlain's 
cable  to  Lyons o     But  he  had  good  cause  to  be  worried,  for  more 
and  more  the  United  States  was  becoming  the  crucial  factor  in 
keeping  the  Japanese  under  control. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  CoI.D.  on  Uay  2,^-^  Chatfield  noted 
that  the  "stationing  of  the  U.S.N,  in  the  Pacific  was  an 
important  factor" ,  and  he  suggested  that  the  Americans  be  told 
of  the  Qonversations  with  the  French.     Stanhope  still  would  not 
move  from  his  former  positions     that  the  Middle  East  was  second 
only  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  strategic  importance.     "It  would 
be  impossible",  he  said,  "to  move  the  fleet,  particularly  as 
the  dispatch  of  it  could  only  take  place  after  consultation 
with  the  French,"    As  Inskip  noted,  the  pledge  to  the  Dominions 
had  been  scaled  down,  and  Prime  Ministers  Bruce  of  Australia 
and  Nash  of  New  Zealand  were  about  to  arrive  in  London.  They 
would  demand  answers  concerning  British  Far  Eastern  naval  plans 
Chamberlain  said  that  Bruce  had  been  told  of  the  modifications 
in  British  policy,  and  the  reasons  for  them.     He  quoted  his 
cable  to  Lyons  of  March  20. 

Across  the  Pacific,  the  New  Zealanders  were  still  pressing 
for  a  more  definite  commitment  concerning  the  dispatch  of  the 
fleet,  should  Japan  enter  the  war.     In  early  April  1939,  as  a 
result  of  their  insistence,  a  defence  conference  was  held  at 
Wellington,  with  senior  officers  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
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The  subject  v/as ,  security  arrangements  in  the  Far  East. 
The  British  seemed  optimistic  that,  regardless  of  the  risks 
in  the  Mediterranean,  a  fleet  would  be  sent  to  the  Far  East, 
They  also  stated  that  Japan's  intervention  would  not  cut 
New  Zealand's  communications  with  Europe,  and  that  the  New 
Zealanders  could  plan  their  war-effort  along  the  lines  of 
World  War  I;  i.e, ?  to  send  an  expeditionary  force  overseas. 
The  New  Zealanders  remained  sceptical.    They  doubted  if  the 
British  really  took  seriously  their  own  basic  premise  - 
that  Singapore  was  vulnerable s  and.  that  if  it  fell.  New 
Zealand  was  in  danger. 

The  British  delegation  reported  to  the  C.O.S.  on  25th 
of  April, that  the  New  Zealand  Government  were  "not  alto- 
gether happy"  about  the  supposed  arrival  of  the  R.N.  in  the 
Far  Easto     The  U.K.  delegation  had  "found  themselves  in  a 
difficult  position".     They  had  not  wished  to  encourage  an}^ 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  New  Zealand  Ministers  regarding 
the  assurances  they  had  received.     So  the  British  had  to 
take  a  middle  way,  trying  to  get  the  New  Zealanders  to  put 
their  defences  in  order,  while  repeating  that  the  Japanese 
would  not  attack  in  force. 

The  British  delegation  added  that  the  Dominions  did  not 
possess  enough  up-to-date  information  concerning  British 
policy.     The  latest  news  they  had  received  was  Chamberlain's 
telegram.     The  C.O.S.  ?       ..  reviewing  the  delegation's  report, 
wrote  that  in  view  of  the  changed  situation,  the  Admiralt}^ 
were  revising  their  Eastern  War  Memorandum,  but  it  was  "un- 
desirable that  the  Dominion  Governments  receive  the  revised 
memo  without  being  given  a  statement  of  our  policy  in  the 
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latest  vein" . 

The  J.P.S.Gc  s,-^^  took  a  closer  look  at  the  report  of 
the  Wellington  Conference »     They  noted  that  the  size  of  the 
fleet  to  be  dispatched  to  the  Far  East,  and  its  date  of  its 
arrival  at  Singapore ,  would  depend  on  the  moment  that  Japan 
came  into  the  war;  and  on  the  losses,  if  any,  which  the  Axis 
and  the  Allies  had  sustained  in  the  European  theatres.  The 
Wellington  Conference  had  made  it  clear  "that  the  uncertainties 
referred  to  . , ,  did  not  alter  the  intention  of  the  U.K.  Govern- 
ment to  dispatch  a  portion  of  the  fleet  to  the  Far  East  im- 
mediately on  the  entry  of  Japan  into  the  war".    This  fleet 
would  act  on  the  defensives  to  the  extent  of  giving  "a 
measure  of  cover  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand" ,  and  the  inter- 
vention of  Italy  would  not  alter  this  intention.     Pending  the 
arrival  of  the  fleet,  Japan  would  have  the  initiative,  and 
she  might  well,  throwing  caution  to  the  winds,  launch  a  large - 
scale  attack  on  the  two  Dominions .    As  long  as  Japan  had  this 
initiative,  she  could  pick  and  choose  her  objectives. 

It  was  a  gloomy  prognosis.     It  could  have  been  gloomier, 
for  the  Dominions  had  not  been  told  that  the  British  were 
about  to  tell  the  Americans  that  a  British  fleet  would  never 
leave  the  Mediterranean. 

The  British  were  now  forced  to  play  the  old  role  of 
perfidious  Albion.     Circumstances  dictated  that  they  tell 
three  different  groups  three  different  stories,  though  each 
story  was  sufficiently  similar  not  to  completely  contradict 
the  other.     But,  to  the  Domini  ons  there  was  only  one  story  - 
the  1937  policy  held  good. 

The  worst  example  of  British  duplicity  was  Ismay's 
genteel  lies  to  the  Australian  Acting  High  Commissioner,  Duncan, 
concerning  the  British  resolve  to  send  a  fleet  east.     A  close 
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second  was  Chamberlain's  telegram  to  Lyons.     In  fact,  the 
British  had  begun  to  separate  the  defence  of  Singapore  from 
the  protection  of  the  Dominions  from  invasion.    The  willing- 
ness of  the  British  to  send  a  fleet  east  was  being  watered 
down,  and  the  priority  attached  to  Singapore  was  taking  second 
place  to  demands  in  the  Mediterranean.    But  one  senses  that 
the  original  idea  -  that  Japan  would  not  move  so  far  from 
home  so  long  as  the  British  Fleet  remained  in  being  -  made 
it  easy  to  push  aside  the  Dominions'  fears.     It  was  a  grim 
dilemma.     Not  to  promise  the  Dominions  protection  would  imply 
the  end  of  the  Empire,  and  their  movement  into  the  American 
orbit.     Yet  how  to  make  the  commitment  a  reality  with  limited 
resources?    The  need  was  for  Allies. 

The  most  immediate  ally  was  the  French.    They  too  were 
told  a  different  story.     Far  Eastern  considerations  were  played 
down,  and  a  commitment  was  made  to  consult  with  the  French 
before  a  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Far  East.    Yet  as  commonsense 
would  dictates  it  was  unlikely  that  the  French  would  readil3'" 
agree  that  the  British  should  pull  out  their  major  weapon. 

The  Americans  were  told  a  story  that  came  closest  to 
the  reality  of  the  situation.     Certainly  what  they  told  the 
Americans  was  radically  different  from  what  they  told  either 
the  French  or  the  Dominions . 

On  June  14,  1939  35        ^  lengthy  dispatch  to  Sir  Robert 
Lindsay,  the  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, made 
clear  the  limitations  of  British  naval  strength.     The  Ambas- 
sador was  told  that  former  British  policy  had  been  based  on 
holding  the  two  ends  of  the  Empire,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Singapore.     However,  such  plans  had  been  based  on  Italy's 
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being  neutral.     This  premise  was  no  longer  valid,  and  "it 
is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  present  and  potential 
naval  strength  of  this  country  is  not  sufficient  ...  to 
engage  three  naval  powers  simultaneously". 

The  Admiralty  was  now  in  the  unenviable  position  of 
having  to  retain  at  home  and  in  the  Mediterranean  sufficient 
forces  to  meet  the  threats  from  Germany  and  Italy,  yet  "at 
the  same  time ,  the  importance  of  protecting  Singapore  and 
the  Pacific  Dominions  is  such  that  they  cannot  contemplate 
a  complete  reversal  of  their  earlier  intention  to  dispatch 
a  fleet  to  Far  Eastern  waters".    While  still  adhering  to  the  . 
former  policy  $  the  Admiralty  would  not  state  when  the  fleet 
would  be  sent  nor  its- size,  both  of  which  would  have  to  be 
decided  according  to  the  strategic  situation  at  the  time. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  and 
the  deplojnnent  of  the  American  Fleet  would  be  of  critical 
importance c     "Although  this  factor  is  at  present  too  uncertain 
to  justify  HoM.G.  in  basing  their  own  plans  upon  any  estimate 
of  it" 5  the  Cabinet  wanted  the  Americans  to  know  the  diffi- 
cult naval  situation  "in  which  they  would  find  themselves  if 
faced  by  a  hostile  combination  "of  the  three  Axis  powers. 
Was  it  possible,  Lindsay  was  asked,  to  get  some  statement  of 
American  intentions? 

In  fact,  the  Americans  had  already  krowiof  the  weakness 
in  the  British  naval  strength. This  information  had  been 
given  them  by  Commander  T.G.  Hampton,  an  officer  from  the 
Plans  Division  of  the  Admiralty.     He  had  been  sent  to  Washing- 
ton in  May  1939.     He  had  pressed  the  Americans  to  station 
part  of  their  Fleet  at  Singapore.     He  told  Admiral  Leahy 
that  if  Britain  was  at  war  with  Italy  and  Germany,  it  would 


be  impossible  for  the  Admiralty  to  send  any  ships  to  the 
Far  East.     In  this  event,  the  responsibility  for  Allied 
security  in  the  Pacific  would  be  in  American  hands.  While 
Leahy  refused  to  send  any  or  part  of  the  U.S.N,  to  Singapore y 
he  did  accept  a  division  of  strategic  responsibility  between 
the  R.N.  and  the  U.S.N.    This  would  entail  an  American  naval 
control  in  the  Pacific,  and  a  sharing  of  the  burden  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean. 

There  was  little  doubt  that  the  Fleet  would  not  arrive 
in  the  Far  East  in  the  manner  expected  by  the  Pacific  Dom- 
inions .     Certainly  the  Americans  based  their  naval  plans  on 
the  basis  of  the  RoN,  not  being  5-.n  the  Pacific  in  force, ■^'^ 
and  knowing  that  the  U  =  S<,Nc  would  have  to  take  the  brunt  of 
Allied  defence. 

In  London.,  the  CoO.So  view  was  that  by  September,  the 
Admiralty  could  spare  seven  capital  ships  for  the  Far  East 
if  the  Mediterranean  were  stripped  of  naval  forces.     On  June 
26,  the  CoIoD,  decided  that  no  lesser  number  could  be  sent, 
and  that  the  seven  ships  could  not  be  spared. The  only 
alternative  was  for  Britain  to  negotiate  with  Japan  at  some 
risk  to  her  Far  Eastern  interests,  for  the  hopes  of  naval 
support  from  the  United  States  were  diminishing. 

However ,  as  has  been  noted ,  negotiations  with  Japan 

were  one  thing  the  Foreign  Office  would  not  stomach.  The 

British  were  aiding  the  Chinese,  by  issuing  them  credits  to 

buy  British  goods  and  exchange  equalization  funds  to  nurture 

Chinese  currency. The  root  cause  was  the  basic  conflict 

between  Japan's  aims  of  establishing  a  new  order  in  East  Asia 

and  the  opposition  of  both  Britain  and  the  Americans  to 

Japan's  aspirations.^-'-    From  early  1939  to  late  December, 
Anglo- Japanese  relations  aetenorated.  On 
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June  18,  1939,  these  were  at  a  low  point.     The  C.OoS.  reported 
to  the  Minister  for  Co-ordination  of  Defence^^  stating  un- 
equivocally that  Britain  was  in  no  position  to  safeguard  her 
trade,  territories  and  interests  against  three  Axis  powers 
in  combination.     In  the  present  situation    the  decisive  con- 
sideration was  the  active  support  of  the  United  States.  If 
Britain  did  not  have  this ,  the  Admiralty  would  have  to  dispatch 
a  fleet  of  not  less  than  eight  capital  ships  to  the  Far  East. 
Such  an  action  "would  endanger  our  position  in  Europe  to  an 
extent,  which  from  a  military  point  of  view,  would  be  quite 
unjustif iable" o     All  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  send  two 
capital  ships  to  reinforce  the  China  Squadron,  without  giving 
up  the  Eastern  Mediterranean »    This  reinforced  Squadron  could 
only  act  as  some  form  of  "deterrent"  against  the  Japanese  from 
moving  south  into  Australian  waters  or  into  the  South  China 
Seas.     If,  however,  the  Japanese  did  move  south  in  force,  all 
the  Squadron  would  be  instructed  to  "retire  westwards"  to 
Trincomali  in  Ceylon.     The  Japanese  would  then  be  in  a  position 
to  invest  Singapore.     To  relieve  it,  a  force  of  eight  British 
capital  ships  would  be  needed,  including  three  from  home  waters 
and  all  three  from  the  Mediterranean,     This  would  denude  the 
Mediterranean  and  leave  only  three  capital  ships  in  home  waters 
"This  was  quite  unacceptable."     So,  unless  the  Americans 
entered  the  war,  the  C.O.S.  recommended  that  Britain  negotiate 
with  Japan.     If  the  Americans  did  not  intervene  and  the  Jap- 
anese moved,  then  the  two  capital  ships  should  be  sent  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.     If  the  Americans  did  come  in,   the  sending  of 
these  two  ships  to  co-operate  with  the  U.S.N,   "would  be  a 
proper  strategic  measure".     This  was  the  first  mention  of  that 
position. 

Chatfield  thought  this  unduly  pessimistic.^^    He  immediate 
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set  down  his  own  assessment  of  the  naval  situation  as  it 
pertained  to  the  sending  of  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East.  In 
essence,  his  memorandiim^^         ^  brief  history  of  the  "Fleet 
to  Singapore  policy"  and  a  repetition  of  his  own  well-known 
views  -  that  a  fleet  must  be  sent  to  the  Far  East,  should 
Japan  go  to  war.    He  sadly  noted  that  the  promise  to  dispatch 
the  fleet  to  the  Far  East  had  been  severely  compromised,  and 
concluded  by  asking  the  C.OoS,  to  draw  up  a  further,  more 
detailed  appreciation  of  the  Far  Eastern  situation. 

They  did  this They  repeated  what  they  had  said 
weeks  earlier,  but  with  certain  embellishments  that  dealt  with 
the  more  technical  problems  of  sending  a  fleet  to  Singapore, 
insisting  that,  in  order  to  deal  with  the  five  German  heavy- 
ships  ,  the  Admiralty  would  have  to  employ  five  capital  ships , 
accompanied  by  aircraft  carriers  in  home  waters. 

More  optimistically,  they  hoped  that  if  France  concentrated 
her  Fleet  in  the  Western  Mediterranean,  Italy  could  be  denied 
sea  supremacy  in  the  eastern  basin,  even  against  light  British 
forces.     They  believed  that  by  September  7,  1939,  they  would 
be  ready  to  send  capital  ships  east.     The  problem  in  home 
waters  was  not  the  risk  of  defeat  in  battle,  but  the  extra 
losses  which  might  be  borne  by  British  trade  at  the  hands  of 
German  raiders.     Finally  they  agreed  with  the  stated  policy 
that  it  was  up  to  the  Cabinet  to  decide,  in  consultation  with 
the  French,  the  disposition  of  British  naval  forces  to  meet 
the  situation  in  the  Far  East. 

On  June  26,  the  C.I.D.  met  to  discuss  both  Chatfield's 
memorandum  and  the  two  appreciations  by  the  C.O.S."^^  This 
meeting  had  also  to  deal  with  a  difficult  issue:     what  should 
the  Prime  Minister  tell  the  Dominion  High  Commissioners  con- 
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cerning  British  Far  Eastern  naval  strategy?    The  C.I.D. 
also  had  to  cope  V7ith  a  cable  from  the  Australian  Prime 
Minister     (now  Robert  Menzies)  asking  if  his  government  could 
be  given  assurance  that  should  war  break  out  with  Japan,  a 
British  fleet  would  be  sent  to  Singapore  "within  appropriate 
time  and  capable  of  containing  the  Japanese  Fleet"  to  the 
extent  of  stopping  any  major  attack  on  Australia. 

The  C.N.S.'?     Sir  Dudley  Pound,  outlined  the  present 
situation.     He  told  the  Committee  that  in  certain  categories 
of  ships,  such  as  aircraft  carriers,  heavy  and  light  cruisers 
and  destroyers,  any  fleet  sent  to  the  Far  East  would  be  in- 
ferior to  the  Japanese  Fleet,     He  felt  it  was  unreasonable 
for  the  French  to  contemplate  keeping  three  battleships  in 
the  Mediterranean  to  match  two  Italian  capital  ships.  It 
would  be  better  if  one  moved  into  British  home  waters ,  to 
free  a  British  capital  ship  for  the  Far  East.  However, 
regardless  of  what  size  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Far  East,  it 
could  not  stop  the  Japanese  from  seizing  Hong  Kong  or  prevent 
them  from  "humiliating"  Britain  in  China. 

Pound's  views  fell  on  the  receptive  ears  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary  Lord  Halifax,     He  informed  the  Committee  that  if 
Pound  was  correct,  to  send  a  fleet  east  would  be  accepting  a 
large  risk  in  home  waters  in  order  to  accomplish  very  little 
in  Asia.     Nor  did  he  believe  that  the  strength  of  the  fleet 
sent  could  intimidate  Japan.     Obviously,  Halifax  and  Pound 
did  not  accept  the  Chief  of  Staffs'   second,  more  optimistic 
appreciation.     Yet,  it  was  clear  that  something  had  to  be  done 
Britain  was  being  consistently  insulted  by  Japan  in  China, 
and  this  had  led  to  a  loss  of  British  prestige  throughout  Asia 
and  more  importantly,  in  India. 

Unfortunately,  the  issue  could  not  be  resolved.  Britain 
did  not  have  the  strength  to  get  tough  with  Japan.     Only  if  th 
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United  States  agreed  to  concerted  action  would  the  scale 
tip  in  favour  of  the  democracies  in  the  Far  East.     But  as 
Chamberlain  noted j  little  could  be  expected  from  the  Americans, 
and  the  "best  way  of  obtaining  anything  from  America  was  not 
to  ask  for  it" .     Halifax  added  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
contemplate  any  action  against  Japan,  and  that  "our  object 
must  be  to  shorten  our  line"  to  reduce  the  chances  of  further 
continuous  humiliation o     In  the  end,  all  the  C.I.D.  could 
recommend  was  that  the  Admiralty  should  examine  the  possibility 
of  strengthening  British  submarine  forces  in  the  Far  East, 
that  the  French  be  persuaded  to  leave  two  battlecruisers  in 
the .Atlantic ,  and  that  the  possibilities  for  negotiations 
with  the  Japanese  be  explored , 

It  was  now  up  to  Chamberlain's  tact  and  diplomacy  to 
explain  British  Far  Eastern  naval  policy  to  the  Dominions. 
When  he  met  with  the  two  High  Commissioners,^^  he  alluded  to 
the  C.I.D, 's  conclusions  of  May  2,  that  the  British  could  not 
say  definitely  when  a  fleet  could  be  sent  to  the  Far  East,  nor 
what  size  it  might  be. 

Chamberlain  passed  over  the  fact  that  these  conclusions 
had  been  carefully  kept  from  the  Dominions  by  telling  the 
High  Commissioners  that  the  British  had  waited  until  a  chance 
occurred  to  elaborate  the  xsrhole  of  British  policy.     He  went 
on  to  repeat  the  conclusions  of  the  C.I.D.  reached  the  previous 
day:     that  it  was  British  policy  to  avoid  v>7ar  with  Japan,  and 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  if  possible.     Because  the  Japanese 
were  fearful  of  the  Americans  and  were  tied  up  in  China,  they 
might  not  opt  for  war.     Yet  if  conflict  did  break  out,  it 
would,  as  Chamberlain  put  it,   "create  an  awkward  dilemma", 
a  euphemism  for  saying  clearly  that  the  Dominions  could  no 
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longer  count  with  certainty  on  the  arrival  of  the  British 
fleet  in  the  Far  Easto     The  Australian  High  Commissioner, 
Bruce,  apparently  did  not  grasp  exactly  v^at  Chamberlain  was 
saying,  and  kept  asking  what  size  fleet  the  British  would 
send  to  Singapore  if  war  broke  out  in  Asia.    He  stated,  what 
was  true,  that  the  Admiralty  had  told  him  in  1938,  v^en  he 
expressed  doubts  about  the  British  promise  concerning  a 
fleet,  that  two  modern  battleships  plus  five  Royal  Sovereigns 


would  be  sent  east."    Bruce  also  was  more  optimistic  than 
Chamberlain  about  the  chances  of  American  intervention.  He 
quoted  a  conversation  his  Prime  Minister  had  had  with 
President  Roosevelt  in  Washington,    When  Menzies  had  asked 
the  President  what  he  would  do  if  the  Japanese  were  to  send 
naval  forces  south  of  the  Equator,  Roosevelt  had  replied: 
"you  need  not  worry" 

When  the  meeting  ended  the  Dominion  representatives  still 
did  not  really  understand  the  limits  to  British  naval  strength 
Nor  did  they  fully  grasp  what  Chamberlain  was  trying  to  gel- 
across  -  that  a  fleet  might  not  be  sent  to  Singapore.  Nor 
were  they  told  of  the  memo  from  Pound,  that  the  C.I.D.  had 
received  the  previous  day 5-^^  in  which  he  stated  that  there 
were  just  not  enough  ships  to  meet  British  commitments. 

Nor,  as  it  transpired,  was  this  information  made  avail- 
able to  Menzies.     When  Chamberlain  replied  to  his  cable,  he 
confined  himself  to  repeating  exactly  what  he  had  previously 
told  Lyons:     that  Britain  would  prevent  any  major  operation  by 

"        In  fact,  this  was  exactly  the  composition  of  the 
Far  Eastern  fleet  in  1942,  except  that  by  then 
the  two  modern  ships ,  Repulse  and  Prince  of  Wales 
had  been  sunk. 
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Japan  against  Australia  or  India,  that  sea  communications 
would  be  secured  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Singapore  would 
be  held. 51 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  Pacific  Dominions  were 
not  completely  satisfied  with  the  answers  that  had  been  given 
to  their  constant  queries.     Two  weeks  after  his  meeting  with 
Chamberlain,  the  Australian  High  Commissioner  was  again  in 
conference  with  British  officials,^^    As  before,  Bruce  tried, 
to  elicit  from  the  Admiralty  when  the  fleet  would  be  sent 
to  the  Far  East  and  what  size  it  would  be.     According  to 
Bruce,  he  had  been  previously  given  an  unqualified  promise  by 
the  Admiralty  that  a  fleet  would  be  sent.     Thus,  according 
to  Bruce,  the  Chamberlain  cable  to  Lyons  of  March  20,  which 
suggested  a  wateringdown  of  that  promise,  had  come  "as  a 
bombshell" o    Bruce 's  impression  was  that  if  necessary,  the 
Mediterranean  would  be  sacrificed  so  that  the  fleet  could 
move  to  the  Pacific »     Chatfield  told  Bruce  that  the  British 
had  hoped  that  Italy  could  be  detached  from  the  Axis ,  but 
this  policy  had  since  failed.    The  strategy  now  propounded, 
was  to  hit  Italy  and  knock  her  out  of  the  war.    But,  it  was 
now  felt  that  a  war  with  Japan  would  start  first.     He    asKed -if 
tiie  ^  decision  had  already  been  taken  not  to  send  the  fleet  to 
the  Pacific.     At  this  point,  the  Dominions'   Secretary,  Inskip, 
(who  had  been  replaced  by  Chatfield  as  Minister  for  Co-ordin- 
ation of  Defence),  assured  the  High  Commissioner  that  no  decision 
had  been  taken  of  which  the  Australians  did  not  know.''?  And 
he  added  that  the  telegram  to  Menzies  still  held  good.     In  all, 
Bruce  did  not  get  the  hard  commitment  he  wanted,  nor,  contrary 
to  what  Inskip  told  him,  were  the  Australians  fully  aware  of 


*        My  Italics. 
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just  how  compromised  the  promise  of  1937  had  become. 

When  the  CI, Do  met  again  on  July  24  to  discuss  Grand 
Strategy53  in  the  event  of  war,  the  question  of  concentrating 
against  Italy  first  in  order  to  eliminate  her  from  participa- 
tion was  still  unresolved.     Discussion  centered,  as  before, 
on  the  relative  merits  of  holding  the  fleet  back  to  conduct 
operations  against  Italy,  or  of  sending  it  immediately  to  the 
Far  East  should  Japan  enter  the  conflict.     Chatfield  com- 
plained that  every  time  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  C.I.D., 
strategic  policy  changed,  due,  he  felt,  to  the  Anglo-French 
conversations.     It  was  Chatfield  who  kept  before  the  Committee 
the  point  that  if  the  strategy  to  knock  Italy  out  of  the  war 
was  adopted,  "the  old  policy  governing  the  dispatch  of  a  fleet 
to  the  Far  East,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  no  risks  in  the 
Mediterranean  would  be  allowed  to  stand  in  its  way"  no  longer 
held.     After  much  discussion,  it  W3.s  decided  that  to  adopt  an 
offensive  policy  towards  Italy  "far  from,  improving  would  tend 
to  weaken  our  position  in  the  Far  East". 

Yet  as  the  CoIoD,  were  aware,  time  was  running  out. 
Germany  had  taken  over  all  of  Czechoslovakia  in  March,  and  a 
month  later.  Hitler  had  torn  up  the  Anglo-German  Naval  Agree- 
ment, and  was  already  gearing  up  his  armed  forces  for  an  attack 
on  Poland.     In  the  U.S.S.R.,  Maxim  Litvinov  had  been  suddenly 
relieved  of  his  post  as  Foreign  Commissor.     Litvinov  had  been 
a  constant  supporter  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  had  tended 
to  direct  Soviet  policy  against  Germany.     His  replacement, 
Vyacheslav  Molotov,  was  a  grimly  passive  party  official  whose 
orders  were  to  execute  Stalin's  new  policy  of  rapprochement 
with  Germany.     In  the  Far  East,  Japan  kept  up  her  incessant 
pressure  against  the  Western  Powers. 
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In  Tokyo,  on  August  9,  1939,  His  Majesty's  Ambassador 
sent  his  last  dispatch  before  war  started  in  Europe »  He 
again  asked  for  a  show  of  British  naval  power  in  the  Far  East.^*^ 
Craigie  assumed  that  the  French  Fleet,  in  combination  with  the 
Royal  Navy,  could  allocate  some  naval  units  to  the  Far  East. 
He  believed  that  the  French,  by  holding  off  the  Italian  Fleet, 
would  give  the  British  such  enormous  superiority  over  the 
Germans  that  it  would  permit  some  ships  to  be  dispatched  to 
Australia  or  Singapore.     The  Ambassador  also  made  the  point 
that  the  Americans  >-  having  denounced  the  American- Japanese 
Commercial  Treat)?-  of  1911,  were  lookj.ng  to  the  British  to 
demonstrate  similar  toughness  towards  Japan.     Craigie  thought 
that  if  Britain  could  show  some  teeth,  the  wind  would  be 
taken  out  of  the  sails  of  "those  inveterate  American  critics 
who  proclaim  that  over  Tientsin,  as  over  Manchuria,  His 
Majesty's  Government  are  betraying?  in  the  cause  of  appease- 
ment, the  common  interests  of  both  countries". 

Time  did  not  allov/  for  a  reply  to  Craigie 's  dispatch. 
At  11:15,  September  1,  1939,  on  a  brilliant  sunny  day,  German 
troops  and  planes  crossed  the  Polish  Frontier.     The  Second 
World  War  had  begun. 
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